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CHAPTER I. 
FORBIDDEN SWEETS. 


“Tt is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word.” 

THE summer-morning sun shone brightly up- 
on the rows of maples that bordered the broad 
rincipal street of a beautiful New England vil- 
age; and despite the thickness of the leafy arch 
through which its wandering arrows pierced, a 
goodly number of them fell straight into the 
flushed faces of Bethel Foss and Harry Sewall. 
The one known, near and far, through the farm- 
lands of Greenwilde, among whose inhabitants 
she had spent most of the seventeen years of 
her life, as ‘“‘the parson’s daughter”; the other 
a tall, broad-shouldered young man, with cold, 
angry blue eyes—the only son and eldest child 

of one of the wealthiest men in the township. 
In a tacit way these two regarded each other 


as lovers, and were so looked upon by the vil- | 
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lagers; but, certainly, there was little to indi- 


cate such a relationship now, in Bethel’s flash- 
ing, rebellious eyes, and hotly-colored cheeks, or 
Harry Sewall’s proud set lips and scornful face. 
The cause of their dissension had just swept 
past them in a light carriage, drawn by a hand- 
some team of bay horses—a swarthy, stylish 
man, who had bestowed upon Miss Foss, as he 
passed, a bow, and a bold, admiring glance, 

“Do you know that fellow?” Harry had de- 
manded, imperatively. 

Instantly, all the antagonism of Beth’s nature 
to criticism and dictation asserted itself, and 
her retort was quick and cutting: 

“College does not seem to be improving to 
one’s manners. I presume you mean, dol know 
that gentleman, since Iam not in the habit of 
choosing fellows for my acquaintances.” 

““T mean what I said, Miss Bethel. Rial An- 
dral is not a gentleman; and not a fit acquaint- 
ance for you.” 

“Indeed?” with supreme sarcasm. ‘‘I was 
not aware, Mr. Sewall, that you had the slight- 
est right to act as my mentor and guardian; but 
since you seem to be laboring under such a de- 
lusion, allow me to save you from repoeasing the 
impertinence by assuring you that I am quite 
capable of taking care of myself.” A 

tarry’s blue eyes grew more steely in their 
anger, and his lips more proud and cold under 
his fair mustache, but he chose to make no di- 
rect reply to Beth’s passionate irony. 
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‘“May I ask if Mr. and Mrs. Foss approve of 
this new friend of yours?” 

This was a thrust under which Beth’s con- 
science stirred uneasily. Her careful father 
and mother did not GY ae of her acquaintance 
with Mr. Andral. They had forbidden their 
daughter to drive with him, or to receive his 
visits, and never suspected that their very op- 
position had only increased the wayward coun- 
try girl’s infatuation for the wealthy city 
stranger. 

But Beth was in no mood to confess her de- 
linquencies; especially to Harry Sewall, whose 
devotion to herself she felt that she had wronged 
by her summer’s flirtation with Rial Andral. 
Beth’s very consciousness that she was not quite 
in the right, had the effect that the feeling of 
guilt toward a friend generally has; it made her 
speech more bitter. 

“Tf you consider that your affair, perhaps 
you had better ask them the question personally 
the very first time you have the opportunity. 
Good-morning, Mr. Sewall,” and with a cold 
bow of dismissal, Bethel turned into the narrow 
country road that led to the parsonage, leaving 
her companion to retrace his steps homeward in 
anything but an enviable frame of mind. 

n actual words, Harry Sewall had never 
made love to Bethel Foss; but, from his boy- 
hood, he had cherished a fervent passion for the 
wild, wayward, fascinating parson’s daughter; 
and now that he had come home honorably 
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SHE SAID, TRIUMPHANTLY, TO THE CHARMING VIS-A-VIS SHE SAW THERE, “* AH, CECILE, LIFE IS DAWNING FOR YOU AT LAST!” 


college, finished by a trip abroad, 
o tell Beth of his love and gain 
ome his wife, it was rather 
at tl second interview, she should 
rreled with him, defiantly, in behalf of 
v Yorker he had found estab- 
le; and who, he had already 
anything but a desirable asso- 
tly-brought up girl like 

0 she knew that Harr 
l he ce she was a tiny girl, 
her father’s private pupil in 


he knew, too, that she liked | 


young man she had known. 
liked was as far into the 
as Bethel had penetrated; 


ies of her nature had not |} 


dangerous heritage of bril- 
ubleness, and fervent passion; 


of romance and excitement had | 


lher into her acquaintance with Rial 


i come to board, during the sum- 
bh ion House, a large hotel, a mile 
ora Greenwilde village; and there, too, 

d the De Veans, relatives of the 
who had their summer resi- 

e, and attended the Rever- 

’s church. Through Flavia 

i been her chum for several sea- 

s cousin, Jacqueline De Vean, 

1 met the dark-eyed Andra]; and 
the lack of conventionality, 
ntelligence, and the fascinating 


\ ‘ed her only knowledge of 
d outside her New England home from 
2nd from Flavia, charmed the blase Rial 
ardent flix i 
l, toward most girls of Beth Foss’s 
hile Beth fostered’a delicious 
lism for this handsome man who was 
years her senior, and so stylish, 
iantly able to lavish upon her the 
s of fruit and flowers, and confections, 
ry ish heart, and was further 
ning and receiving his atten- 
lion against any opposition, 
led jealousy of the stylish and 
Je Vean, no germs of deep af- 
rere hidden in her soul—devel- 
iis wooing into conscious life; and 
lly, heart-whole despite the devo- 
; man who had made love to her, 
1 summer month. 

\ndral, rather than of the fair, 
syed lover with whom she had 
at she mused, as she walked on 
onage, when the soft tread of 
the road caught her atten- 
of her thoughts reined in 
de. The young lady looked up 
lance and smile; but the face 

rk and frowning. 
pardon me—I have come to ask 
peculiar question, Is it true that you are 
ed to that Sewall, with whom I met you 
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ways Who Baye T am engaged to him?” 
i Beth, startled. 
Miss De Vean and your friend, Flavia.” 

“Then they had better confine themselves, in 
future, to nerrating facts that they know. 
am nol engaged to Harry Sewall!” and Bethel 

her head defiantly. 

limmered, momently, under the gen- 

mustache, Then he bent low from 
and said, very tenderly: 
nuot guess how gladlam to hear 
? 


his carriag 
“You ca 
that, Beth.’ 
“Really, Mr. Andral, I confess I cannot see 
why you should be glad,” said Beth, favor- 
ing him with a swift, upward, coquettish 
glance. 
~ «Then you have thought me trifling all these 
clicious weeks?’ he asked, as meaningly as if, 
the first, he had really been desperately in 
in his love-making. ‘‘Doyou judge me 
yur own stand-point, Bethel?” 
f rson’s daughter laughed—a gay, rip- 
pling little laugh. 
“T have thought nothing, except that we have 


had a pleasant summer—a summer that I would | 


like never to end.” 
should st?’ asked Rial, his dark, bold 
1 on her fair face. 
all things pleasant must end, some 
said Beth, triflingly and evasivel: , and 
hout a thought of her flirtation with this 
I tr - terminating otherwise than as 
d begun. 

A id Rial, with a slight frowning 
contraction of his brows; “then the end of our 
acquaintance is very near. I go away, prob- 
ably, to-morrow; will you grant me one favor 
before we bid each other good-by?” 

“What?” queried Miss Foss, simply. 

“<7 want you to take a ride with me, to-night. 
ay that you cannot! You must! 
re you have denied me long enough. 
up and down here, slowly, about 

until you come. I will not kee 
so do not disappoint me, little 
h_a half-commanding, half-en- 
rce Rial gave the whip to his horses 
eth to wonder whether she bad better 


ition that would have been | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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i | For several weeks Beth’s gentle mother, 
f this country parson’s daughter, who 
the great | 


If she went that night she must go clandes- 
tinely, as he had intimated, she knew well. But 
there was a spice of adventure and daring about 
stealing off to a moonlight ride with a rich, 
handsome, forbidden lover that appealed strong- 
ly to Beth’s reckless, excitement-loving nature; 


and she resolved that Rial should not wait in | 


vain for her to keep the appointment. 
ft was wrong—just a little wrong—she admit- 


ted, for her to go for a drive with this stranger | 


whom her grave father and gentle mother had 
condemned. But, then, what right had they to 
condemn him without mowing him? He cer- 
tainly was more of a gentleman than any Green- 
wilde young man, except Harry Sewall; and 
Beth could not see that there was anything very 
dreadful about bis playing billiards and driving 
fast horses. At al) events, this would be the 
last time she could see him, perhaps, for a long 
time; perhaps forever; and she would go! 
When Bethel Foss made a resolve she was not 


easily induced to retract it; and having de- | 


clared—though only to herself—that she would 
go for a drive with Rial Andral that. night, no- 
thing was likely to turn her from her purpose; 
and the anticipation of.the stolen act of plea- 
sure and daring sent her mercurial tempera- 
ment to a high degree of gay excitement. Still 
she felt a trifle remorseful, as she went to and 
fro, during the day, about her mother’s sick- 
room. For there was illness at the ecg a 

the 
idol of Mr. Foss’s congregation, had been suffer- 
ing from a low, nervous fever from which it 
was hoped ske would rally as the autumn, and 
clearer, cooler weather advanced. 

Mrs. Foss noticed the excited tinge in Beth’s 
cheeks, and the bright light in her eyes. 

“Tt is because rry Sewall is at home,” 
thought the invalid. ‘Beth has seen him to- 
day. The dear child loves him, and he is cer- 
tainly worthy of her. Their youthful attach- 
ment is sure to end in that way; and perhaps it 
is well that Beth should marry young, for she 
has inherited dangerous elements of character. 
God nt that her father and I may be spared 
a little longer to watch over her!” 

Thus prayed the mother, little dreaming that, 
already, by the Higher Will, it had been de- 
creed that Beth should work out the good or 
evil of her life with only the guardians of Con- 
science and womanl poate which her early 
training had fostered, to help her keep to the 
niga in the perilous career that lay before her. 

‘he flying through the moonlight, that eve- 
ning, behind Rial’s swift horses, with Rial by 
her side talking sentiment, was delicious, and 
the parson’s daughter vividly enjoyed the per- 
fect night, the ride, and the being ardently 
wooed by her handsome escort. ternatel 
she encouraged and laughed at Mr. Andral’s 
avowals, until he startled her with a demand 
that their summer’s flirtation end in a way of 
which Beth in her play at love-making had 
scarcely dreamed. Andthe more Beth laughed 
and coquetted the more in earnest Rial became. 
He had not been used to throwing away his de- 
votion upon women, as he had upon this coun- 
try parson’s daughter, only to find that neither 
heart, fancy, nor ambition had been touched; 
and he was in no mood to be carelessly rejected 
by a girl he had really come to love—tor Bethel 
had truly fascinated him; and so he sought to 
win the prize he craved with the passionate ar- 
dor, the fervent pleas, and the exaggerated emo- 
tion, which, as a thoroughbred, blase worldling, 
were so well at his command. 

And Bethel#—romantic, fond of excitement, 
with a singularly susceptible, impressible na- 
ture, that as yet had not learned to know its 
own wants, she listened more and more favor- 
ably to the suit of her ardent lover. He was 
rich, and of attractive age; and the silent moon- 


ES rm night, the soft, dewy, fragrant air add- 


to the seductiveness of the hour; his impas- | 


sioned words, his eloquent pleadings, and his 
glowing eyes fixed upon her own, sent her 
young blood thrilling excitedly through her 
veins—and she was won. 

Nor was Bethel Foss the first woman, with 
untutored heart, who had yielded her freedom 
to magnetic influence and the hot excitement of 
youth, instead of love. 

‘Good-night, and good-by, my pet,” Rial 
whispered, when he kissed her lips as he parted 
with her near the parsonage. ‘‘ You will see 
me, or hear from me,soon. And remember, 
Beth—remember your vow!” 

“‘T shall remember!” said Beth. 

Ah, yes! The parson’s daughter would long 
remember the galling fetter that, in her thought- 
lessness, and innocence, and youth, she so 
rashly assumed! 


CHAPTER II. 
ANGEL OR EVIL SPIRIT? 
“ By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d 
By fomeien hands thy decent Yimbs compos’d.” 

“Ami dying, Cecile?” 

A pair of handsome, magnetic gray eyes 
looked down into the questioner’s fading ones. 

“T think youare. The doctor said you eould 


| lence save for the labored breaths of the dying 
man, the soft respirations of the fair, watchful 
| woman who sat at his side, and the few slum- 
berous noises that stole softly in at the openca 
but darkened windows from the almost desertod 
streets of the little foreign town. Click, click, 
click, upon the pave, sounded the wooden sabots 
of some person passing in haste; presently there 
floated upward the words ofa short altercation, 
in loud, angry-sounding, Gallic voices; then fell 
the noonday stillness once more, and those ob- 
servant gray eyes, that never left the sick man’s 
face, watching intently the pallid shadows 
gathering there, the tremulousness about the 
thin lips, and the slight nervous fluttering of the 
wrinkling eyelids, saw two tears creeping down 
the sunken cheeks. 

Cecile raised her cool, dainty cambrie hand- 
kerchief, perfumed with a sweet, subtle essence 
always grateful to the old man’s senses, and 
gently wiped away these evidences of sorrow, 
and age, and weakness, At the soft touch her 
patient’s eyes opened. 

“You are very good to me, Cecile. But,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, ‘it is hard to 
die here in a foreign land. I almost wish I had 
gone home.” 

‘* But America—New York—even your sunny 
South, or your golden West, would scarcely 
have seemed like home to you, after living 
abroad all these years.” 

“True, true! [have no home! It is better 
to die here with you, Cecile. And when I am 
dead, Ae will be well provided for.” 

Cecile made no other reply than to bend her 
head, and press her lips to the sick man’s brow. 

“T have been a hard man, Cecile; bitter and 
unforgiving! But ah! you can never know 
what it is to have but one object in life, and to 
see that drift away, leaving one’s hopes strand- 
ed and barren, and one’s soul filled with the bit- 
terness and demonism of devils! But it does no 
good to fight fate. I see it all now; and God 
grant that the day of atonement is not past: 
that, even at the last, I may prove my love and 
forgiveness.—Some water, Cecile, or some wine! 
Iam so faint. This must indeed be dying! Call 
Pierre, and the doctor, quickly!” 

“The doctor was sent for to attend a little 
child who has been hurt. He promised to re- 
turn quickly, but I will send for him,” 

“Yes, yes!”— feverishly, gaspingly — “and 
fetch Pierre!” 

The woman passed from the room. Perhaps 
she has gone only seconds, perhaps minutes, 
but they seemed hours to the man upon the bed, 
whose life was now ebbing so swiftly away; 
and when she returned, her quick eyes noted 
how great, already, was the change upon her 
patient’s face. 

“T told Piorre to remain within call; but he 
has stepped out fora moment. I have sent one 
of the servants for him.” 

“Oh! for the doctor and Pierre! If they 
should be too late!” groaned the dying man, his 
face white and set with sudden fear. 

Cecile looked at the wine upon the little table; 
she even reached out one of her fair, slender 
hands and touched the glass. Then, with a 
quick, determined motion, she withdrew it and 
laid her cool white fingers, instead, upon the 
sufferer’s damp forehead, asking, softly: 

“Have you any commands to give? Cannot I 
fulfill them for you?” ; 

The dimming eyes looked searchingly into the 
unflinching e ones that met their gaze, then 
the man said, feebly: 

“Bring me my watch-chain and my desk.” 

The lady obeyed him; and peace, | a key and 
a seal from the bunch of charms, her patient 
continued: 3 

“ You will have to settle our affairs here, Ce- 
cile; and when that isdone, I want you to seal 
up my desk, with all its papers, and send it, 
through my banker in Paris, or carry it your- 
self, to my lawyers in New York. Kneel down 
here, quickly, and put your hand upon my 
heart, and swear to me, as you hope for mercy 
when you come to die, that you will be true to 
this trust. Swear it, Cecile!” : 

“T swear to be true to your trust!” enunciated 
Cecile, slowly and solemnly, her fair hand upon 
the dying man’s heart; and the glazirg eyes 
closed again. She did not stir from her kneel- 
ing position, but put her arms about. the old 
man’s neck, and so mournfully awaited the 
rapidly-advancing doom of the death-angel. 
Presently there sounded upon the door a light 
tap, and Pierre, the valet, entered the room. 
The man advanced softly to the bedside of his 
master, who lay motionless and seemingly un- 
conscious. Once only again did the dull eyes 
open. They rested upon the servant’s face, and 

eir owner attempted vainly to speak. A 
troubled, convulsed look passed over his fg 
tures; then his dim gaze fell upon the slg 
kneeling figure and gathered a E 
ance and content, and his lids drooped. 

The two other persons in the reom k 
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positions, motionless and seater arca ees one 
thinking, somewhat regretfully, of the lucrative 
position lost, the other recalling an oath lately 
taken and that last look of content which had 
fallen upon herself—until the door opened, ad- 
mitting the physician. 

‘*T was gone longer than I expected, madame. 
How is the patient now? Ah! Ah! What does 
this mean?” advancing to the bedside. ‘ Has it 
come so soon?” 

‘Ts he dead?” asked Cecile, quietly. 

“Yes, madame.” ' 

Pierre passed to the window. The woman 
kissed the dead face, and arose, and stood by 
the doctor’s side, calmly making arrangements 
with him concerning the funeral, of which she 
desired him to take the entire charge. When 

resent necessities had been agreed upon, she 

ade adieu to the physician, and dismissed the 
valet with the request that he would attend to 
any directions given him by the doctor, and 
hold himself in readiness to be summoned to a 
conference with herself, toward evening. 

Then Cecile carried the key, and the seal, and 
the desk, left in her charge, from the darkened 
room into the bright parlor adjoining, out of 
which her own apartments opened. She called 
a servant, and ordered a small bottle of wine, 
and some biscuits and cheese brought her, and 

lacing the desk upon the table where her light 
Tackett was spread, admitted a little more of 
the noonday sunlight and the breezes that wan- 
dered lazily through the quaint streets of the 
Swiss town, and set herself down to examine 
the papers she had sworn to deliver, under the 
dead man’s seal, to his lawyers. 

The reading, with careful scrutiny, of all the 
apers Within the desk, and examining a check- 
ook, and counting the ready cash, and looking 

over the accounts, of which she had entire 
supervision, occupied some hours. At the end 
of this time Cecile locked the desk, pocketed 
the key, donned a street costume, and went out 
for a brisk walk, a luxury which she had denied 
herself for several days. 

As she passed through the town, advancing 
toward the suburbs, she walked with the air of 
one wrapped in concentrated thought, scarcely 
heeding whither her steps led, until she came to 
a pleasant little triangle of grass and shade 
trees, where there were a few wooden benches 
upon which sat women working and watching 
the children who played about the turf. Upon 
one of these setitees, industriously knitting, sat 
a young girl, whose face suddenly attracted 
Cecile’s attention, and seemed to suggest to her 
a new train of thought and line of action. She 
walked quickly to the bench, and seated herself, 
with a pleasant but somewhat broken greet- 
ing to the maiden, in the language of her 
country. ‘ 

The Swiss girl looked up, answering shyly, 
and blushing rosily, at sight of the elegant 
foreign lady. ; 

“This is a pretty pe I pe you sit here 
in the moonlight and wait for Pierre?” said Ce- 
eile, with a little musical laugh. 

The girl grew more confused than ever, 
ja made no denial of her companion’s imputa- 
ion. 

“Do you know,” madame went on, ‘that 
Pierre’s master is dead? He died at noon, to- 
day; and now, shortly after the funeral, which 
will be ina day or two, our household will be 
broken up. Shall you be sorry to have Pierre 
go away?” i 

All the color died out of the  girl’s round, 
blooming cheeks, and she cried, pitifully: 

“Oh! madame, he will not go away! You 
have other servants, and will nut need him!” 

“Do you love him, my girl?” asked Cecile, 
kindly. : F 
bd on madame,” in a whisper, with a shy 
drooping of the head. 

“ And he loves you?” 

‘¢ He has said so, madame.” 


‘‘ Well, then, we must see what we can do to | 


let you be together,” the lady rejoined, gene- 
rously. ‘‘I willsee you again, soon; but, per- 
haps, before that, Pierre will have some good 
news for you. Good-day, Antoinette.” 

It was nearly sunset when Cecile returned 
from her airing. She went straight to the par- 
lor, threw off her wraps, and took from the 
desk, which she had searched earlier in the day, 
certain papers which she read again, with a 
lcok upon her face of deliberation and resolve. 
Lastly, she carried a miniature to the mirror, 
and critically compared the picture with her re- 
flection there. 

‘“T have not changed much in all these years,” 
she laughed, lightly, snapping down the case 
and replacing the miniature in the desk, 

Then she paced the room, her hands clasped 
behind her, her face inserutable, calling all the 
years of her life—her varied, changeful life—in 
review before her. Cecile had been dreaming a 
vague, strange dream that, at last, was begin- 
ning to take shape and reality. 

“Perhaps, never woman chose a stranger 
course than have I!” she exclaimed, stoppin 
again before the desk intrusted to her care oa 
bending over it, Then, suddenly and defiant! 
throwing up her graceful head; ‘but wild, 
ae dangerous as it is, I will follow it to the 
end! 


A tap sounded upon the door between the par- 
lor and the darkened room where the 
man lay. Cecile started slightly, and opened to 
the person without. It was Pierre. 

*T beg your pardon, madame, but I had an 
errand here, and I thought I would venture to 
ask madame if she would not be down to dinner. 
It has been waiting some time.” 

‘* Has it, indeed?” said Cecile, casting a glance 
at the little Swiss clock. ‘I had not noticed 
the hour. Why did they not send for me?” 

* We thought you might be resting, madame, 
and feared to disturb you; but when I heard 
you walking about I ventured to speak.” 

“Very well; thank you, Pierre. When I re- 
turn, and ring, I wish you to wait upon me 
here.” 

“ Certainly, madame.” 

The valet bowed, deferentially, and Cecile 
passed down to her dinner, which she ate with 
excellent appetite. 

‘“‘ Pierre,” the lady commenced, when she had 
summoned the Frenchman to an interview, 
‘your master’s funeral will take place the day 
after to-morrow. e is to be buried here, in 


the English cemetery. After that I shall pay 
his bills, dismiss the other servants, and close 
What shail you do, 


up this establishment. 
then?” 

‘“‘T have hardly decided, madame,” the man 
answered, hesitatingly. 

“Of course you know that your master made 
a will in which he left you a bequest?” 

‘Yes, madame; it was made in Paris.” 

“Did you know the rest of its contents?” 

“Tt was read in my presence, madame,” 
watching, furtively, the face of his questioner. 

A calm, commanding, unimpassioned: gaze 
met his, and Cecile demanded, coolly: 

‘Mention the most important items. I wish 
to see if you remember them perfectly. 

“Quite right,” nodded Cecile, when the man 
had stated the purport of the document in ques- 
tion. Then she was silent and thoughtful a 
moment. Should she tell Pierre that, as far as 
she could discover, this will was no longer in ex- 
istence; and he entitled only to what she chose 
to bestow? No:—first—‘‘ You know that be- 
quest could be forwarded you here, if there is 
any reason why you wish to stay.” 

Pierre vouchsafed the lady a quick glance. 

“ You refer to Antoinette, madame?’ 

“Yes. I have seen you with her often. I 
thought perhaps you wished to marry her and 
settle in the town.” 

“T like Antoinette, but as for settlin 
the Frenchman ended his sentence wit! 
pressive shrug. 

“You don’t care todo that? Perhaps you 
think your master’s bequest insufficient to mar- 
ry upon?” 

‘T suppose madame knows that it is five thou- 
sand francs.” 

“Nota very large sum, I admit. Suppose I 
should offer you, if you will remain in my ser- 
vice, five thousand francs a year, and to double 
this bequest at its payment, and toemploy An- 
toinette as my maid, if you choose to marry 
her, and take her with us.’ 

The man eae: Cecile with a keen inquiry, 
under which she smiled, slightly. 

‘* Madame intends to return to America?” he 
asked, with certain suppressed meaning. 

“Yes,” said Cecile: and she went closer to 
him and quietly detailed her plans. 

That night, under the moonlight, in the little 
park at the border of the town, Pierre Lafevre 
met the Swiss girl, Antoinette, and won her 
promise to accompany him to America, as his 
aes — the waiting-maid of Madame Cecile 

ie Witt. 


here—” 
an ex- 


CHAPTER III. 
A STARTLING CONFESSION. 
“The old, old fashion—Death!” 

WHEN Beth reached home from her stolen 
ride she found the doctor’s gig standing before 
the parsonage gate. Hurriedly throwing open 
the door, she encountered her father in the hall, 
with a look upon his face that drove from her 
mind all thoughts of her ride, of Rial, and of 
her fateful secret. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” she ask- 
ed, in terror. 

‘Your mother is dying, Bethel.” 

“Dying? cried Beth, huskily, reeling against 
the wall. ‘‘I—I—do not understand!” In all 
her mother’s sickness the thought of this bad 
never come to her mind. “ Dying?” she said, 
again, brokenly, to herself, as if the blow had 
come so suddenly that, even yet, she could 
scarcely understand it. ‘‘Oh! it can—not be! 
Tt, cannot be!” 


Mr. Foss knew that the moment of the falling 
of her first terrible grief upon his daughter’s 
life was no time for teaching, only for sympa- 
thy. So he gently kissed her, and talked with 


her, begging her to calm herself for her moth- 
sake, 


er’s ; 

“‘She has been asking, ceaselessly, for you, 
Bethel; she has many things she wishes to say 
to you, and so little time to say them in.” 

he words were to Beth a reproach that calm- 
ed her more surely and quickly than anything 
else could have done, 

“T will see her, immediately,” she said, and 
softly entered the sick-room, where the nurse 
and physician sat with anxious faces. 

&& ma! Oh, mamma!” 

The daughter threw herself upon her knees, 
and buried her face in her mother’s pillow. 
Mrs. Foss’s eyes opened, and fell upon the sor- 
rowing figure and she motioned for the others 
to leave them alone. 

“T know,” she said, looking calmly up into 
the doctor’s face, ‘‘ how critical you consider my 
case; but if I am about to die, all of my time 
must be given to Bethel. If you are needed, 
she will call you.” 

‘*Bethel,” she whispered, faintly, when the 
elergyman and the attendants had passed into 
the next room, “‘lift up your head, darling, and 
listen to me,” 

““T am listening, mamma,” answered Bethel, 
raising her blanched, tear-stained face; ‘ but 
tell me that what [ have just heard is not true. 
Surely, you have been no worse to-day than 
usual, and no one has ever thought before that 
your illness was dangerous!” 

‘*T have realized, for some time, that I might 
never recover, dear; jand the doctor has been 
rh weltigtye at that conclusion for some 

ys . 

“Then why have not I been told?” cried 
Bethel, with a sudden flash of indignation. 
‘*Did no. one —— that I cared? WaslIan 
ignorant, thoughtless child to be deceived so?” 

“No one meant to deceive you, Bethel. We 
only desired to spare you the unnecessary pain 
of uncertainty, not dreaming how suddenly the 
end might come, at last. And, perhaps, we 
have grown too much in the habit of regarding 
you as still a darling child, to be saved, as far as 
was with us possible, from all knowledge of un- 
happiness. ou were our only one, and so dear 
to us that we desired, as long as we could, to 
keep you from crossing the borders of woman- 
hood. with its responsibilities and sorrow.” 

“* But I will not believe that you can die yet,” 
breathed Beth, fervently, as her mother’s feeble 
voice ceased. ‘‘ The knowledge is too sudden! 
You must get well! You must!” 

“That, dear, isas God wills. But we have 
other matters to talk of—more important ones 
—if we are to be called upon to part.” 

“As if there could be any more important 
matter than your life, mamma,” said Beth, with 
loving reproach. 

“ My life may well be nearly over, Bethel. I 
was not young when your father married me, 
and [ have tried to be a faithful mother and 
wife these sixteen years.” 

‘* More than that. You forget that I am near- 
ly eighteen.” 

“But your life is justin its youth and bloom,” 
continued Mrs, Foss, paying no apparent heed 
to her daughter’s correction, ‘‘ and is of infinite- 
ly more importance than mine. All your fu- 
ture lies before you, and the power to make or 
mar it; and to this life-work you carry the in- 
heritance of a temperament full of dangerous 
elements.” 

“Dangerous elements? Iscarcely understand 
you! Do you mean that I am any different 
from the majority of young ladies?’ 

‘Yes, Bethel, more brilliant, more fascinat- 
ing, more changeable, allof which characteris- 
tics will expose you to temptations; and yet you 
have the power to defy any will that becomes 
antagonistic to yours, and the capability of 
bearing and suffering intensely. ou will un- 
derstand better if I tell you something of your 
own mother.” 

x ty own mother! You do not mean—” 

Bethel paused, unable to put into words the 
—, possibility that . Foss had sug- 
gested. 
“That I am not your own mother, my dear 
Bethel,” the lady finished, a tender solicitous- 
ness trembling through her weak voice, and her 
white face whitening the more visibly as she 
forced herself to give up the claims she had held 
so undisputably upon the affection of the young 
woman who knelt at her side. 

“Not my own mother!” gasped Bethel— 
cheeks and eyes blazing with excitement, and 
for the moment thinking more of this startling 
revelation than of the tender stepmother who, 
while dying, could wring her own heart, auc 
disthrone her own image, for the good of the 
one she loved. 2 

“Who was she then? Why have I never 
heard of her? And why do I know none of her 
friends!” 

A spasm of mental pain passed over Mrs. 
Foss’s face. 

‘“‘ That is what I am going to explain to you, 
Beth. But, first, as I have the consciousners 
that I have been a loving and devoted wife to 

our father, and have earnestly tried to aid 

im in his profession, so I would like, before 1 
die, to have an assurance from the daughter I 
have cherished as my own that she has not had 


, 
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Treason to complain of lack of tenderness and 


“Oh, mamma! darling mamma!” sobbed Be- 
thel, wreathing her arms about the stepmother’s 
neck, and raining tears upon her face, “‘ you 
know that I have not! That you have been my 
dearest and best friend always!” 

“Thank you, dear,” said the sick lady grate- 
fully, ‘‘for that assurance. Your own mother 
died when you were scarcely a month old, Be- 
thel. When your father made me his wife you 
were yet an infant; and from that time I have 
looked upon you as my own. I am sure you 
will forgive me if I have been somewhat selfish 
in my love, and in claiming all of yours for my- 


Bethel’s little cool, firm hand pressed her 
stepmother’s feverish palm assuringly, and the 
lady continued: 

“Your own mother must ever, while you 
were younger, have been a mere name to you, 
while your father’s memories of his brief, s 
history in connection with her it seemed cruel 
to needlessly recall; so you were kept in igno- 
rance of his first marriage. But now that I am 
dying, I feel that you should know the truth, so 
that in your recollection of me there will lin- 
ger no reproach. 

** Dear mamma, there never could have been 
any; and if this subject is painful to you, let us 
dismiss it now.” 

“No, Bethel, naturally you will wish to hear 
something of your mother, and I desire that 
you should; for the knowledge may help you to 
make your own life happier than was hers. She 
was an only child, brilliant, fashionably educa- 
ted, fascinating and an heiress. You, Beth, are 
very like her in looks, I have heard your father 
say. She was a half-orphan; her father was a 
haughty, hot-blooded Southerner, and she was 
by nature, as proud, passionate and unyielding as 
himself; and when she fell in love with a widower 
with a little son, a West-Indian, some years her 
senior—for she was just seventeen, though at 
heart a woman, as most girls from the South de- 
velop wonderfully early—no amount of rage 
and opposition on her father’s part could influ- 
ence her against the man she loved, not even 
representations of him as a fortune-hunter and 
a villain, which truly he proved to be. Defy- 
ing her father’s commands, and his vow to dis- 
inherit her, and never own her again as his 
qaeter, she made arrangements to marry Mr, 
Andral privately.” 

If it were possible for Beth Foss’s brilliant 
gray eyes to grow more excited in their light, 

, and her face to grow more white and intense in 
expression, they seemed to do so as that name 
passed her stepmother’s lips. 

“But this Andral,” Mrs. Foss went on, hurry- 
ing through her story with nervous, strained 
energy that brought fever-spots to her pale 
cheeks, ‘‘ was in collusion with your mother’s 
French maid, Stephanie, and when he learned 
that he should gain neither position nor wealth 
by an alliance with the girl whose heart he had 
treacherously won, he left her to her fate and 
married the servant, instead.” 

*“And—the lady—my mother?’ questioned 
Bethel, in suppressed excitement. 

“She went, according to agreement, to the 
small, unpretending house, in a then almost un- 
settled portion of New York city, where your 
father lodged with one of his respectable old 
lady parishioners. He was then at his first pas- 
torate, a mission charge. There the t- 
ant bride awaited for hours the coming of her 
lover. Finally a messenger arrived, informing 
her of his changed aes his falseness, and that 
of her maid. She fainted, and my belief is that 
she broke her heart then and there. Her uncon- 
sciousness lasted many hours, and ended in a 
tedious fever. She was sick for weeks in Mrs. 
Bradley’s little home, and there was not the 

— clew by which to discover her friends. 

When she first began to recover, the doctor, 
who knew something of the strange circum- 
stances attending her illness, forbade them to ex- 
cite her with questions until she bad nearly re- 
covered her usual strength: and as she got well 
slowly, and your father was the only other per- 
son in the house, besides old Mrs. Bradley, he 
saw much of her, often sitting in her room to 
talk or read to her.” 

** And he fell in love with her?” 

“Yes, Bethel. He had no near relatives; his 
mother had died just at the close of his college 
career, and left him alone in life, young, enthu- 
siastic, and singularly unworldly, as, indeed, he 
has always remained. This Southern girl, by 
the very strangeness of her pe na and 
‘her sorrow, appealed to his sympathies and fas- 

| cinated him. At last, he won her to tell some- 
thing of her story; but she utterly refused to 
seek her father, and threw herself upon Mr. 
Foss’s protection. Bound by a promise to the 
lady not to communicate with her parent, and 
feeling himself equally and chivalrously bound 
to care for her, he avowed his own love and 
asked her to become his wife.” 

“ And she did?’ said Beth, with a long breath 
that seemed a sigh. 

Mrs. Foss nodded assent; she had sunk back 

among the pillows, and motioned for a drink. 
held a glass of water to her other’s 
lips, when the lady seemed she 


could not forbear to ask the trembling ques- 


tion: 
‘Do you think my mother loved my father?’ 
A faint, sad smile passed across Mrs, Foss’s 


face. ' 

“*T think her first unhappy love was her only 
one. She, doubtless, felt grateful to Mr. Foss, 
and so gave to him the remainder of her spirit- 
less, sorrowful life. She died a year later, and 
then your father wrote your grandfather a de- 
tailed account of her marriage and death; but 
the gentleman never noticed the letter, and we 
do not even know that you have a relative upon 
your mother’s side living.” 

There was silence for a little time, Beth think- 
ing of that young, broken-hearted mother of 
hers rather than of her dying foster-parent; but 
when a movement of the invalid’s recalled her 
attention, she was startled at the change on the 
thin face. 

‘You are worse!” she cried. ‘Let me call 
the doctor!” 

“Not yet, dear. I want you to remember 
this sad story and let it help to make your own 
life less erring and sad.” 

**Do not fear for me, mamma!” Bethel said, 
quietly. ‘‘Iassure you 1 will be true to your 
pure and noble teachings.” 

“And promise me, darling, that you will 
plight your troth to no man whom you have 
not known, and respected, and loved, for years 
before he seeks you as a wife.” 

Suddenly a ring of fire seemed to have kin- 
dled into flame upon one of Bethel’s hands. Her 
head sunk upon her breast. 

**TDo not ask me that, mamma!” 

The sick woman failed to catch the words; 
she went on, eagerly, but in a whisper now: 

“T have always thought cei wall loved 
you, and that you loved him, Bethel. If it is 
30, God bless you both, Living, I would gladly 
have given him my darling; and so I do, dy- 
ing. 

“Mamma! Mamma! Don’t! Don’t talk like 
that!” cried Bethel, with a keen anguish that 
made her voice changed and hard. ‘ Let me 
tell you we, o 

“Yes, I must tell you—I forgot it—your mo- 
ther’s name—it was Cecile De Witt; but kiss 
me, Bethel; call your father—to kiss me, and— 
dear—dear—child—remember the—promise.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN DEEP WATERS. 
“To know, to esteem, to love—and then to part.” 


THE pocraitis either Mrs. Foss’s death dawned 
as bright, and balmy, and full of the glory of 
September bird-songs, and September bloom 
and fragrance, and September’s intensely golden 
sunshine, as if no terrible sorrow had fallen 
upon the family within the old-fashioned coun- 
try parsonage that nestled in the greenest of 
grassy yards, and amida tiny forest of apple 
and cherry trees. The windows of the house 
were darkened; but below-stairs the village un- 
dertaker, and the nurse who had attended the 
parson’s wife during her illness, and some of the 
good and officious sisters of Mr. Foss’s congre- 
gation, moved busily to and fro, with quiet 
footsteps and many subdued whispers. 
Up-stairs, in his study, the parson sat alone 
with his grief. Very dear to him had been the 
amiable woman who had so long shared his life. 
Not only had her gentle ministrations brighten- 
ed his own home, but for years she had been 
known and loved in the homes of his parishion- 
ers; eagerly looked for among the sorrowin; 
and the dying, and always cheerfully welcom 
by the wives of the well-to-do farmers who com- 
posed the better class of Greenwilde’s popula- 
tion. Mr. Foss knew that on the day of her 
burial there would be no small congregation of 
mourners; but, after all, no one, not even Beth, 


would feel as he felt, and must through the | 


remainder of his life, the shadow of her death. 
For years he had been vaguely conscious, from 
out the depths of his calmness and content, that 
his affection for his second wife had been in- 
finitely more satisfying and reasonable than his 
wild passion for Beth’s mother; but “pape he 
hed never so fully realized this fact, his second 
life.romance had flown so calmly and Be oar a 
as to-day when he mourned the death of Emily. 
Even in the first anguish of his grief for Cecile, 
there had beena sort of relieving conviction 
that his loss had been her gain; thatshe had had 
little love to give him—far too little to have 
ever brightened into content and happiness a 
life for which she had been strangely unfitted. 
But this woman who lay dead in the parlor be- 
low, what a wealth of tender, unselfish, helpful 
affection she had lavished upon him! ow 
dreary and desolate the years would be without 
her! It seemed to him that his life, physical 
and spiritual, had lost all its savor now; Rig he 
told himself that he must conquer this feeling 
of despair, this utter giving way of the forces of 
nature, for the sake of his daughter, the daugh- 
ter who had just bloomed into womanhood and 
would need a loving chaperon at her side. 

And Bethel, who had been sleeping exhausted- 
ly after her grief of the night, was just awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of the sweet sounds, and 
odors, and breezes, that floated in through the 


opened, blind-darkened windows, and of the 
arabesques of sunshine that brightened hereand 
there the dull, worn ingrain carpet that covered 
the floor of her plainly-furnished little room; 
awakening to the consciousness of these, and 
that the very brightness and joyousness of na- 
ture seemed a cruel mockery of the heart, as'she 
recalled that sudden death-scene of the previous 
night. She lay along time without stirring, re- 
peating, over and over, her mother’s dying 
words: ‘ 

“ Dear—dear—child, remember—the promise! 
Dear—dear—child, remember—the promise!” 

Remember the promise! And she had failed 
to make it! She had been already bound by a 
vow that had rendered her powerless to grant 
her mother’s dying pleadings, and Mrs. Foss had 
never rallied from the hour of deathly uncon- 
sciousness that followed her lengthy interview 
with her step-daughter, to listen to explanations 
or confessions, y 

‘ And she died thinking I promised her!” cried 
Beth, in an agony of remorse; ‘when I could 
not! Icould not! And does she know all now? 
If she does, what must she think of me? Surely 
not that I can break my oath!” : 

And then her thoughts reverted to Rial An- 
dral, and the ring eked held upon her finger 
while she gave a promise that her mother’s 
death had made doubly, fatefully binding. 
Now, with the revulsion of feeling that had 
been brought about by her mother’s unlooked- 
for death, and dying words, Bethel longed to 
snatch that emblem of folly and guilt from her 
hand and cast it forever from her—but_ she 
dared not! Instead, she must see Rial; see him, 
at any hazard, before he left Greenwilde, and 
beg him to restore her to freedom; to cancel 
that terrible vow she had taken. Why, this 
Andral, this dark-eyed, swarthy man, with 
whom she had played at love until she was 
apne resist the claims of a passion she 

ad coquettishly encouraged—this man against 
whom parents and a lover had warned her— 
wake porters; the son of the man who had de- 
ceived, and betrayed, and wrought the sorrow 
and death of her mother! Even should this sup- 
position prove untrue, though to the girl’s ex- 
cited fancy it already seemed a reality, she 
shrunk now from ratifying a promise which 
would have shocked her stepmother; and, in- 
deed, in the face of what had happened, seemed 
a horrible profanation toward the dear dead 
who lay cold and motionless below, forever be- 
yond the ability to pardon Bethel for her 
thoughtless recklessness and wrong. 

So Beth arose, and mechanically made her 
toilet, and stole down to the kitchen, so haggard 
and wan that she seemed scarcely a shadow of 
the charming, brilliant creature who had ca- 
priciously quarreled and flirted with her lovers 
only the previous day. 7 é 

“Law sakes! Bethel!” exclaimed Jemima 
Pierce, the middle-aged servant who had lived 
in the parson’s family since Beth was a very 
little girl, and was given to familiarity of ad- 
dress, even toward the Reverend Daniel Foss 
himself; ‘how like a ghost you do look! Set 
right down here and let me get you a cup of 
tea and some toast, and you'll be enough sight 
better!” Tea and toast being Jemima’s unfail- 
in eel for all manner of mental and physi- 

ills. 

“ There’s no sort of use in your takin’ on so,” 
and Jemima gave a suspicious dab with the 
back of her hand at her eyes. “‘It won't bring 
her back; and there’s your father was down- 
stairs, bright and early, so quiet and calm like, 
a-givin’ directions to the undertaker and to Miss 
Jarvis. It’s the will of the Lord, Bethel, a dis- 
pensation of Providence, and there’s no use of 
any on us flyin’ against it!” : 

rtainly Bethel looked as if she was doing 
anything but flying in the face of Providence, 
as she sat absently sipping her tea, scarcely lis- 
tening to Jemima’s words. : 

“Jemima,” she said, presently, ‘“‘do you 
think it would be very dreadful for me to put 
on a vail and take a little walk? Ihave sucha 
terrible headache! If I could only get out in 
the air, and—and—think matters over —” she 
went on, chokingly, ‘‘ perhaps I could get used 
to it better.” a : - 

“ Law, no, child!” exclaimed Jemima, kindly, 
for though Bethel should live to be fifty she 
would always be a “child” to this woman who 
had served so long and faithfully in her family; 
“‘T suppose there ain’t no harm in it, if it will 
do you any good; but hadn’t you better see to 
those women a little first? It seems to me 
dreadful that they should be pryin’ around in 
your mother’s drawers, and decidin’ what they 
shall put on her, and doin’ goodness knows how 
much gossipin’; and then, you know, you can’t 
er out long, because there’ll be people callin’, 
and offerin’ their sarvices, and askin’ all man- 
ner of questions, and it won’t do to let your 
father see every one, and tend to everything. 

‘“‘T will see to the things you mention,” 
plied Bethel, weariedly. 

She went up-stairs and attended to the pre- 
sent necessities of the nurse and her helpers, 
then she quietly turned the keys upon her mo- 
ther’s possessions and pocketed them; much to 
the disgust of Mrs. Jarvis, and the good sisters, 
who declared: 


) 
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‘‘That ere Bethel Foss is puttin’ on altogether 
too many airs.” 

“Tf you want anything else, ask Jemima for 
it, Mrs. Jarvis,” said Beth, simply, quite uncon- 
scious of the way she was being anathematized. 
Then she sought the study; but her father was 
closeted with two of his deacons, so she went to 
her own room, hurried on hat and vail, and 
started on her walk to the Mansion House. She 
chose the most lonely way to the hotel, know- 
ing, full well, how she would be scandalized by 
the inhabitants of the little country town if she 
was seen out walking, and especially if her des- 
tination or her errand should get abroad. WNer- 
vous and trembling, and hot with dread and 
apprehension, yet resolutely bent upon the ac- 
complishment of her purpose, she hurried along, 
thinking how she could best manage the ap- 
proaching interview, so that it should attract 
the least possible notice. It had never occurred 
to her that she might fail to see Andral, and she 
had written no note, because she had felt that 
she could not trust her communication to pa- 
per, but must personally revoke the vow she had 
made, and hear Rial’s words of release. 

There were few people lingering about the 
hotel, for it was now the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and the majority of the guests had depart- 
ed. But among those who still remained were 
the De Veans: and just as Beth walked up the 
broad path, and was about to turn aside to 
speak to a servant whom she saw crossing the 
yard to her right, Jacqueline De Vean came 
out of the opened door upon the piazza, and in- 
stantly recognized the parson’s daughter. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Foss,” she said, with a 
look and tone of supercilious surprise; and then 
Beth knew that her friends, the Thornes, were 
sure to hear of this remarkable act of hers, and, 
prokeehys in time, the whole village; and in her 

ismay, her anxiety, and her misery, she rush- 
ed boldly into the easiest manner of accomplish- 
ing her purpose. 

*Good-morning, Miss De Vean”—with a hau- 
teur equaling the dark-eyed beauty’s own— 
**can you tell me whether Mr. Andralisin? I 
should like to see him a moment.” 

A strange, glimmering light came to Jacque- 

line’s handsome black eyes, and an insulting, 
scornful ring into her tones. 
Is it possible that you have to 
cone here to be told of his movements? He has 
just taken the train to town and sails for Europe 
to-morrow.” 

Bethel felt herself growing fairly dizzy with 
her sickening, horrible disappointment. 

* And you—you cannot give me his address 
in town? 

“Tecan, yes.” Miss De Vean’s voice was more 
icy, more mocking, more insulting than ever; 
but Bethel was too wretched to heed it; she only 
heard the words, ‘‘ Number— West Forty-first 
street,” and then she turned hastily away, and 


retraced her steps in a perfect agony of bewil- 
derment and despair. 
When Bethel Foss reached the parsonage 


again, the days of her glad, wild girlhood had 
departed from her forever. A rash deed, and 
the great grief that had so quickly followed it 
and intensified its wrong, had transformed her 
into a woman, capable of intensest suffering and 
keenly alive to misinterpretation and scorn. 
She realized how people would yeas about and 
misconstrue her visit to the hotel, and she dread- 
ed now their slander as she never had, in days 
gone by, when her fader escapades had been 
the weekly village theme of conversation, And 
yet how recklessly she longed to see Rial. Had 

e meant to go to Europe without telling her? 
She sat by a little table in her room, her face 
hidden upon her folded arms, trying to seo 
through the tangled web in which she was 
Sa , when there came a summons from Miss 

erce. 

“What is it?’ asked Bethel, lifting her head 
dejectedly, as Jemima bustled into the room 
without the accompanying politeness of a 
knock. 

Hi Sewall is down-stairs. He brought 
ou this letter, and the mail to your father, and 
e wants to know if you’d mind seein’ him a 

few moments. You'll find him in the settin’- 
room.” 

“Tell him Pll be down in a minute,” answer- 
ed Bethel. Then she excitedly tore open the 
letter—incased in a heavy glossy envelope, ele- 
gantly monogrammed—and read dizzily, with 
madly-beating heart, what Rial Andral had 
written her. And then, with the papers still 
rho ete y in her hand, she went down to meet her 
visitor: 

“Good-morning. Iam glad to see You,” she 

him with frank gladness; for in 

the midst of her sorrow, and the conflicting pas- 

sions that tortured her heart, there came to her 

a feeling of restfulness at the sight of the stal- 

wart, handsome form and honest blue eyes of 
her old playmate and friend. 

And I am sorry to see you, Beth—to see you 


looking like this, I mean,” answered ; 
gravely, holding her hand and earnestly 
into her haggard face. ‘I ,. Bethel,” he 


added, impetuously, “that I could bear this 
sorrow for you!” 

Their difference of the previous day was quite 
forgotten; to Bethel they seemed again the 


children who had been wont to often quarrel 
and make up. The gentle words made her a 
girl once more, and her form was shaken with 
convulsive sobs. And then, just as in the old 
days, Harry’s arm stole about her waist and 
drew the wan face down upon hisshoulder. He 
did not attempt to condole with her in words; 
he was struggling against the temptation to fold 
her quite closely to his breast, and cover her 
white brow with kisses; for that was not the 
time, he knew, to reveal to Bethel his heart. 
But when Miss Foss suddenly withdrew herself 
from the caressing protection of his arms with 
an almost frightened movement, she startled 
him into saying: 

‘*Have 1 offended you? Are we not even 
friends, when—oh! Bethel, I desire to have you 
regard me in a so much dearer light! You have 
a right to be angry with me for speaking in this 
way, at such a time, and [ beg that you will be- 
lieve that it was furthest from my intentions 
when I asked to see you. But my heart is so 
full of tender love for you that it has betrayed 
me into confessing what I would fain be to you, 
and n. desire to have the right to comfort you, 
or, at least, to mourn with you.” 

While he spoke in his low, intense way, an 
earnest light burning in his eyes, and every line 
of his fine face witnessing to the truth of his 
words, Beth stood before him with drooped eye- 
lids, thinking of words her mother had uttered 
the previous night. She felt sure that that dear 
dead friend would not have deemed Mr. Sewall’s 
earnest avowal sacrilege as regarding either 
time or place; that, even at such an hour as this, 
she would og yale approved, could her dar- 
ling but have whispered “ Yes.” 

ut Beth could not give the desired answer; 
not even for the sake of this man’s loyal love; 
not even for the sake of feeling her mother’s 
dying blessing. She put out her hands with a 
woeful, beseeching movement. 

“Do not talk to me like that, for 1 cannot 
listen!” 

Such a tense, anguished look settled upon 
Harry Sewall’s face. 

“Then it is ‘No’—inevitably ‘No’!” and he 
bowed his head in grave acceptation of his fate. 
“Good-by, Bethel; try to think of me, at least, 
in the old way, as chum and playmate: and for 
the other—let it go! Forget it, as I shall seek to 
do! Excuse me for intruding upon you this 
morning, but I go away, to-day, on_busi- 
ness, and knew that I should not be able to 
attend Mrs. Foss’s funeral. God bless you! 
Bethel.” 

He went out into the September sunshine, 
with a dully desolate feeling at his heart, the 
one great hope of his life suddenly blasted; and 
then he thought of that letter he had borne to 
Beth, the monogram of which he had readily 

essed, and wondered if it could be that Rial 

ndral had come between them—and, but for 
that dark stranger, what Beth’s answer might 
have been. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


“The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 


‘*Winpsor Horst, 
“New York, July 16, 18—. 
“Messrs. TREMAINE AND MERRITT: 

“‘GentTLEMEN—I sent you notice, through his bank- 
ers in Paris, of the death of your client, Robert De 
Witt, which oceurred in Switzerland, May 28th; and 
should have made the account of that event more 
detailed, had I not intended returning, immediately, 
to my native land. My plans were somewhat de- 
layed, the settling of our affairs in Switzerland oc- 
re aloes a longer time than I had anticipated, and I 
did not arrive in New York until yesterday. Now I 
hasten to request of you as speedy an interview as 
pane concerning my father’s affairs. You will 

d me at leisure, at any hour to-day or to-morrow, 
that will best suit 
by bearer, and ob 


our convenience. Please answer 


6, 
PRs fully yours, 
4 Geom De Wrrr.” 
A pale, graceful woman, dressed in deep 
mourning, and occupying a handsome parlor in 
that finest of up-town hotels, wrote and super- 
scribed the above note, upon the daintiest of 
perfumed Parisian mourning paper, bearing 
the crest and monogram of the De Witts. When 
she had signed and sealed it, as leisurely and 
calmly as if it had been a mere note of polite ac- 
ceptance or refusal of some invitation, instead 
of a letter demanding an interview of almost in- 
calculable importance, Madame De Witt tap 
a silvery bell, thereby summoning to her side a 
bright, fresh-faced maid. 
‘“Annette,” she said, shortening the girl’s 
name, “take this to Pierre, and tell him to de- 
liver it immediately, and wait for an answer; 
then you may come and dress me for the street.” 
The girl sped away upon her errand, while 
her mistress, having closed her elegant writing- 
esk, stood at the window looking out upon 
Fifth avenue, tapping, half-meditatively, half- 
nervously, upon the plate-glass with her jeweled 
Angers, until Antoinette’s return. 
e desired changes were ily made in 
madame’s toilet, and, accompanied by her maid 
the lady passed down the stairs to a coupe and 
was driven to one of the fashionable dry goods 
Ss upon Broadway. 
ving hastened with her shopping, desirous 


to be at home when her servant should return 
with the answer to the note she had addressed 
her lawyers, Cecile was just stepping from the 
entrance of the store to the pavement, when a 
rather showy, handsome, fashionably-attired 
woman passing her with a casual glance, started 
so violently with a half-suppressed French 
ejaculation, that it would have n impossible 
for her attention not to have been attracted by 
the occurrence. But, quickly as Madame De 
Witt turned to scrutinize the countenance of the 
person who had evidently recognized her, she 
was too late to make any discovery. The wo- 
man had stepped swiftly ahead, and was enter- 
ing a carriage that stood just in front of mad- 
ame’s coupe. 

“You observe that carriage, just drivin 
away?” said madame, to the driver, as he hel 
open the door for her to enter the coupe, follow- 
ed by Antoinette with the bundles; “‘ 1 want you 
to follow it. Observe the number of the house 
where the lady alights.” 

“Certainly, madame,” answered the man, re- - 
spectfully; and the coupe rolled up Broadway 
up Fifth avenue, through West Porty-first street 
to Sixth avenue, back through Forty-second 
street to Fifth avenue, and so to the hotel. 

‘Well?’ said madame, interrogatively, as she 
alighted. 

he driver touched his hat. 
West Forty-first street. 

“Thank you.” Madame opened her porte- 
mornaie and handed the man a bill. 

Pierre was already awaiting his mistress’s re- 
turn, but before the lady read the anxiously- 
looked for note she addressed her messenger. 

“Pierre, I need not ask you,” she said, her 
face breaking into one of its dazzling smiles, ‘if 
you trustfully fulfilled this errand.’ 

“No, I think madame need not!” the man an- 
swered quickly. 

“* Pardon me, my good Pierre,” madame con- 
tinued, “ I did not intend to seem to doubt your 
faithful service. I meant that this was a most 
important errand, and since Iam sure of how 
carefully and speedily you have transacted it, I 
wish, already, to intrust you with another.” 

‘Madame knows how entirely I am at her 
service,” responded the Frenchman, respectful- 
ly. ‘‘ What are her commands?” 

“T want you to ascertain for me, privately, 
who lives at this address,” and Cecile handed 
him a card upon which she had penciled: 

“Number — West Forty-first street. 

“Now,” said she, significantly, when she had 
dismissed her servants, ‘‘I shall know who it 
was that recognized Cecile De Witt, after not 
seeing her in all these years.” \ 

Then she tore open the note that had come 
from Messrs. Tremaine and Merritt. It an- 
nounced, in brief terms, that Mr. Tremaine 
would, in person, answer the note he had re- 
ceived, at three o’clock Pp. M., that day. 

Simple as was this announcement, it seemed 
to have an exciting effect on Madame De Witt, 
and she paced the floor of her room until lunch- 
eon time, deeply were in thought. 

When she returned from that meal Antoinette 
informed her that Pierre had accomplished his 
latest errand. 

‘With what success?” questioned madame. 

‘He has written the name upon the card you 
gave him, madame,” Antoinette replied, ad- 
vancing with the bit of eboard. 

Cecile quickly seized it, and read the penciled 


words; 
* Pedro Andral.” 

A quick flash of triumph lighted her fine eyes, 
and momently colored her face. 

“Then that was Stephanie, and she was 
frightened half to death at seeing me! How 
uncomfortable it must be to possess a guilty 
conscience,” and madame laughed with a most 
evident sense of enjoyment—such a glad, gay, 
rippling laugh that one, hearing it, must have 
felt convinced that no weight of guilt had ever 
troubled her. Even when she stood before the 
pica, making a study of her own face, and 

eing arrayed in a charming morning toilet 
straight from the hands of the incomparable 
Worth, there lingered a smile upon her face 
that made her look rarely fascinating and youth- 


ful. 

When the senior member of the firm of Tre- 
maine and Merritt was shown into Madame De 
Witt’s handsome parlor, he was instantly sensi- 
ble of the charmfulness of the graceful, ele- 
gantly-attired woman who rose to greet him, 
keen povuest man of the world that he was, 

“T have the pleasure of speaking with Mr. 
Tremaine, I believe,” the lady said, coming for- 
ward with his card still in her hand. 

_ ‘Yes, madame,” the lawyer answered, bow- 
ing with deference to his calm, self-possessed 


“Number — 


‘Pray be seated, and I hope you have come 
repared to spare me the time for quite a 
engthy interview. I have much to say to 


“T am at your service, madam,” responded 
the lawyer, taking the seat to which Cecile had 
motioned him, and regarding, scrutinizingly, 
her fair, imperturbable face. 

He could not help admiring this woman, in 
her trailing robe of black os og that so per- 
fectly set off the fairness of her delicately- 
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tinted oval face; few men could. It was not 
that Cecile De Witt was rarely handsome; 
many women were her peers in beauty of fea- 
tare and coloring; but there were a dangerous 
magnetism and fascination about her great, 
brilliant gray eyes, and a dazzlingness about her 
coming and going smile, and ficklely changeful 
expression, that, added to her grace of figure 
and movement and the calm unfathomable- 
ness of her face, made her positively captivat- 
ing. And though this. cold, critical lawyer 
struggled to hold himself quite free from the 
subtle influence which her very presence seemed 
to exert over those who were thrown into com- 
panionship with her, he could not succeed in 
wholly resisting the strange interest this new 
client excited. 

““You received, sir, quite safely, the sealed 
desk I sent you, through my father’s bankers?” 
questioned Madame De Witt. 

“Quite safely, madam.” 

“But you found there,” she continued, with 
just the slightest possible trace of anxiety, ‘‘ no 
very important papers?” 

“None whatever.” 

“May I ask, then, if my father had already 
forwarded you a copy of his will?” 

“He had not, madam,” answered the lawyer, 
regarding her keenly. Evidently this was 
not a pleasant piece of intelligence to the lady. 

“Tt is as I feared!” she cried, with a little 

gesture of sorrow. ‘‘ My father destroyed his 
first will and has made no other. That fact 
does not affect my interests in the least, but 
ps rp me a decidedly unpleasant respon- 
sibility.” 
Madame De Witt paused, but the lawyer did 
not speak—only regarded her with a grave, 
fixed look that seemed to say, “I am all atten- 
tion, you may proceed.” So madame, in her 
quiet, business-hke, unembarrassed way, con- 
tinued: 

“IT presume that when the firm who had 
charge of my father’s affairs, here, at the time 
he first went abroad to live, dissolved partner- 
ship, and through their recommendation his 
business was transferred to your hands, you 
heard, from them, something of his story and of 
mine?” 

“We heard something, yes, madam,” Mr. 
Tremaine replied. ‘ We were told that our 
client had but one near rehative, a daughter 
who had displeased him, and whom it was 
believed, though he had never so distinctly 
stated it to his lawyers, he meant to disown.” 

** At least that little information was perfect- 
ly correct,” the lady answered, with a percepti- 
ble trembling of her beautiful, mobile lips. ‘In 
ny eighteenth year, my father was to take me 
to Europe to complete my education; after 
which he purposed returning to New York or 
Washington and introducing me to the world. 
Ife himself had descended from one of the 
oldest and proudest of Southern aristocratic 
families; but he contracted a marriage with a 
lady of extreme beauty, but of neither wealth 
nor prestige, so much to the annoyance of his 
friends that they cast him off. The action of 
bis relatives was a terrible blow to his pride. 
Hie was never able to introduce my mother 
where he desired. At my birth shedied. Then 
he avowed that his child, at least, should one 
day shine in the most brilliant circles of society. 
He went West and made quite a fortune, and 
afterward inherited large estates in the South. 
jie spared no expense upon my education, and 
to make my future brillie nt became the ruling 
idea of his life. But upon the eve of our de- 
parture to Europe, I met and fell in love with a 
man whom my father despised. This man was 
considered older than myself, a widower, and 
a West Indian, and I had reason to well know, 
afterward, that he was, as my father then as- 
serted, unprincipled and an adventurer. 

“ But, sir,” Madame De Witt went on, with 
egain that slight trembling of her lips, “like 
many another girl, I learned the worth of pa- 
rental judgment too Jate. I had hot blood in 
my veins, both from my father and mother, and 
the more my father angrily opposed my wishes 
concerning this man, the more determined I be- 
came not to submit to that opposition. More- 
over, I was madly, sonnely in love. Mock 
at that feeling, now, asI may, I know that it 
was then a terrible reality; and, indeed, from 
those days to these, love or affection for any 
being but my father has been to me a myth!” 

Madame’s tones, and manner, even her 
changeable expressive face, had waxed so elo- 
yrent that the lawyer regarded her with 
strangely-mingled curiosity and admiration. 
Bat now, suddenly calming herself, she said, 
with a little, mocking, ringing Jaugh: 

“But I beg your on. f aid not send for 
you, here, to unfold for you all the phases of 
my heart-life, but simply to tell you my story, 
that you may be able to act for me in most im- 
eee matters. And I must endeavor to be 

rief. 1 made arrangements to marry this 
taan, privately. These plans, throngh the false- 
ness of my maid, a rather handsome, schemi: 
Frenchwoman, some years older than myn 
were revealed in part to my father; and we had 
a stormy interview—our last for many years. 
Despite his threat, that if I once left his protec- 
tion he should forever cease te regard me as in 


any way related to him; that he would disin- 
herit and forget me, I was driven to a cottage 
in the upper part of the city, where resided a 

oung clergyman, and where | was toawaitmy 
over. Henevercame. Instead, he had mar- 
ried my maid. 

* And, in time, [ became the wife of the Revy- 
erend Daniel Foss. I was weak, wretched, 
heart-broken, despairing; but too proud to re- 
turn to my father. Mr. Foss was kind to me, 
and desperately in love with me, and I married 
him as a sortof present relief from trouble. Dur- 
ing my year of married life I grew daily more 
sick of my rash act. I had not one particle of 
love for my husband; and religion, with the ex- 
ception of aslight acquaintance with its Romish 
forms and doctrines, learned during two years I 
had spent in a convent, was the darkest of mys- 
teries to me; and, brought up as I had been, to 
look forward to a life of excitement, and pleas- 
ure, and brilliancy, I found if impossible to en- 
dure for an instant the thought of spending my 
life as the wife of a poor, unknown parson. 
About this time, my health was so very wretich- 
ed that the physician advised my husband to 
send me to the sea-side. The lady with whom 
we boarded had a married daughter, living in a 
little coast town, in Massachusetts; and to this 
woman’s respectable cottage my husband took 
me. Iremained there some time, he coming to 
see me, once, at the birth of our child. He was 
to come again to take me home. Instead, he 
was only summoned to care for his little daugh- 
ter, by a message that announced me to have 
been drowned.’ 

Cecile paused, but her listener did not break 
the silence; he waited, coolly, to hear the re- 
mainder of her confession. 

‘T had resorted to the desperate measures of 
deception and desertion, to free myself from 
galling bonds; and after various wanderings 
and experiences, I drifted upon the stage, and, 
eventually, to Europe. There I met my father. 
He had heard, through Mr. Foss, of my mar- 
riage, my child’s birth, and my supposed death, 
and his heart had softened toward my.memory. 
When he found me, and heard my story, he in- 
stantly and freely forgave me. @ was a con- 
firmed invalid, spending most of his time be- 
tween German baths and Southern watering- 
places, and, in the face of my strange history, it 
was decided that I should travel with him, su- 

rintend his household, and care for him until 

is death. 

“Now,” finished Cecile, with a long breath, 
“*both my father’s wishes and my own sense of 
justice demand of me anew life. I know not 
whether Mr. Foss is still living, but, if he is, I 
think you will agree with me, that, startling and 
dreadful as may be the revelation of my exist- 
ence, it must be made, that my daughter may 
be introduced to that position in life with 
which, as my. future heiress, it is important 
that she should be acquainted. Before our meet- 
ing, my father had made a will leaving his 
property to his grand-daughter and providing 
for her introduction, through some wealthy and 
influential guardians, whom you should appoint, 
for her entrance into society. Afterward, it 
was his desire that I, myself, should undertake 
this task. Now, sir, will you. remain my attor- 
ney, and counselor, and business agent, and 
undertake to notify my daughter of her expecta- 
tions, and bring about an establishment of our 
moot relations, speedily and without noto- 
riety ? 

Mr. Tremaine, for the first time, changed his 
position, and the unwavering, puzzled, interest- 
ed glance which he had kept fixed upon Cecile 
De Witt’s face. 

“Madam,” he replied, with his formal bow, 
“T think I may answer you, in behalf of my 
partner, that we will retain the positions you 
mention; but, I presume you know, that, being 
a stranger in this country and to us, as the 
claimant of a large fortune, now in our hands, 
it will be necessary for you to immediately take 
steps, or allow us to do so, to establish your 
identity.” 

Madame De Witt smiled a faint, sweet, half- 
sad smile, yet with something of humor lurking 
in it like a shadow. 

“T think that it would be better for you to 
make such inquiries as you desire; but, if you 
wish, I can give you some references that_may 
be of use to you. There is my servant, Pierre 
Lafevre, who was my father’s valet before our 
reunion at Paris; also, I would refer you to the 
oe ge who attended my father in Switzer- 

nd, and to my father’s bankers in Paris, and if 
it were possible to learn the address of a Mr. 
Pedro Andral, Iam sure that he and his wife, 
who was my maid, could speedily satisfy you 
concerning my identity.” 

“Mr. Pedro Andral!” exclaimed Mr. Tre- 
maine, brightening perceptibly. ‘“‘ A Mr, Pedro 
Andral, who was former! ya native of the West 
Indies, is a client of ours,” 

“Ts it possible?’ cried Cecile. ‘It must be 
the same Pasa is he a resident of this city?” 

“He is, madam, and with your permission, 
following out your suggestions, we shall call 
upon him, or at least upon Mrs. Andral, as well 
as the other parties you have mentioned, to es- 
tablish your claims as Robert De Witt’s daugh- 
ter eal hotrous.” 


Sree how soon can these matters be attend- 
ed to? 

“We shall proceed with the case immediately. 
In the meantime you will retain your residence 
here?” 

“Yes, until my affairs are quite settled; and 
under your kind advice I can provide myself 
with a permanent home,” 

The lawyer bowed, made another appointment 
for an interview with his fair client, and took 
his departure; while the lady, herself, swept to 
the glass, to régard her graceful image and 
glowing eyes, and said, triumphantly, to the 
charming vis-a-vis she saw there: 

‘* Ah, Cecile, life is dawning for you at last!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOSS UPON LOSS. 
“*Oh that I could but weep, to vent my passion! 
But this dry sorrow burns up all my tears.” 

WHEN Harry Sewall was gone, Bethel super- 
intended some household arrangements, joined 
in a consultation with her father and Mrs. 
Thorne concerning the funeral, spoke for a few 
moments with her friend Flavia and other cali- 
ers, and then went to her room, and shut her- 
self in, and lay down upon the bed, her face 
turned from the light, to think. 

And, certainly, the last twenty-four hours had 
been eventful enough ones to the parson’s 
daughter to furnish her with plentiful reflec- 
tions. She thought of two lovers, of two decla- 
rations of love, of her own mother’s history, of 
the great, sudden bereavement that had come 
to her, of the dying counsel and wishes of her 
dear dead friend and parent, and—more than 
all—of Rial’s letter. Through it she had realized 
how vain it would have been to have put her 
communication upon paper, even if a letter 
could have reached him. Her convictions had 
been true, that her dark, fervent-blooded lover 
was not a man who would easily forget any 
feos: he had once gained. And now, if he 

oved her—loved her as madly as he swore—she 
doubted if his was the unselfish tenderness that 
would consult her desires, rather than his own. 
Beth, in these her first love experiences, and 
her first contact with the world, bad at least in- 
terpreted Andral’s character aright, as it had 
developed itself to her. And it wasnot strange 
that she believed his vows, in her innocence of 
the excitement that bad ruled him when he had 
bound her to himself, and the utter impossi- 
bility of her suspecting the motives that influ- 
enced him to write her this passionate, urgent 
letter. At last it seemed to her there was but 
one course left open to her—she must go to Rial 
—go immediately! 

Mrs. Foss’s funeral was to take place the next 
afternoon. Mr. Foss had no relatives near 
enough, either of kin or habitation, to trouble 
themselves to come to Greenwilde; and his 
wife’s connections lived in the far West. Under 
these circumstances, and since it had been de- 
cided that Bethel should not assume mourning, 
except, through the kindness of some friends, 
for the day, it had not been deemed necessary to 
delay the services until any later period. But, 
spee ea was the approach of this sad event, 
Bethel decided that before then she must go to 
Newey indeed, that she must go that very 
night. 

There was an express that stopped at Green- 
wilde about eight o’clock, arriving in the city 
about midnight. This was the train that Miss 
Foss decided to take, to accomplish a journey 
she had never before made alone, to arrive in 
the great metropolis unprotected, during the 
lonely night hours, to seek a man whom she had 
known only fora month. Butshe never gavea 
thought to the perils to which she was about to 
expose herself, She was not in the least ner- 
vous or cowardly, but notoriously independent 
of action and imbued with physical bravery; 
moreover her mind was in that intense state of 
excitement when it could only fix itself, fever- 
ishly and resolutely, upon the accomplishment 
of its object; while all the accompanying details 
were left in the background, unthought of and 
unprovided for. FE 

preparations for the funeral, and perfecting 
her own plans, and keeping an eye on the 
“sisters” of the church, who seemed to consider 
it their duty to invade the house, and sit around 
in groups, in the lower rooms, carrying on en- 
joyable little gossiping conversations regardin 
the parson and his family, but of course wit 
the most funereal of lcoks and tones, the day 
wore gradually away, and the hour approached 
when Bethel meant to steal off upon her jour- 
ney; and not once had she been in the parlor, to 
aze upon her dead stepmother. It seemed to 
her that she could not endure the agony of look- 
ing upon that dear dead face, while this night- 
mare of guilt and wrong enshrouded her. For 
Bethel, by nature reckless, defiant, excitement- 
loving, was also tender and sensitive to a faul 
with a conscience rendered almost morbid by 
education and training. 

At seven o’clock the most of the duties and 
excitements of the day seemed over. Upon the 

rsonage had fallen an unwonted quiet, Mr. 

‘oss had gone to his study with the declaration 
that be intended soon to retire; and Retbe 
standing at the kitchen window and looking cu 
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upon the flowers that her mother had loved to | 


tend, and the grassy slopes where she and 
Harry Sewall had romped as children, remark- 


ed, sad 

«Tam going to my room now, Jemima; and 
you need not call me in the morning, Thave 
made nearly all the arrangements for to-mor- 
row, and I shall feel like being left to myself as 
long as possible. 

“Poor thing!” said Jemima, looking after the 
young lady as she left theroom. ‘She'll have 
enough to go through with to-morrow, what 
with the grievin’ for her mother, and a church- 
full of folls a-starin’ at her and her father, to 
count just how many tears they shed, and the 
long ride to the graveyard, and a passel of peo- 
ple a-comin’ home to tea. I'll see that she sleeps 
just as long as she can.” 

Jemima had a very soft spot in her heart for 
the parson’s daughter, despite the torment the 
girl had been to her in her younger years; and 
whenever any one, outside of the family, ven- 
tured in Jemima’s hearing to pass derogatory 
criticisms upon her young mistress they were 
pretty sure to be taken roundly to task by the 
faithful serving-woman. 

Within half an hour of train-time, Bethel stole 
softly info her father’s study to kiss him good- 
night. 

But evidently Mr. Foss had fallen asleep. The 
mail which Harry Sewall had brought in the 
morning had been laid aside until after tea, and 
the clergyman had just looked it over, and dis- 
covered that among what he had supposed was 
simply a pile of religious weeklies was a_busi- 
ness-like looking letter. This letter he had read 
and then shoved slightly aside. 

His arms were folded upon his desk, and his 
head bowed forward upon them, and he sat so 
motionless, so evidently unconscious of her pre- 
sence, that Beth stepped noiselessly out of the 
room again. Wrapped in cloak and vail, she 
passed carefully down to the hall. No one 
seemed moving im the front rooms, She heard 
the voice of Mrs. Jarvis, the nurse, in the kit- 
chen, talking with Jemima. The “ watchers” 
for the night had not yet arrived; and there 
came over Beth a strange, dread desire to look 
upon her dead stepmother. 

Upon the very eve of her second stolen step 
upon a course which was becoming, hourly, to 
her overwrought and overstrained nerves, her 
sensitive soul, and_ seyerely-disciplined con- 
science, more appalling and criminal in its 
character, she felt, perhaps, one of those vague 

resentiments that come, sometimes, to people, 
Yee can scarcely tell how or why, of a coming 
evil; a foreshadowing, in her case, of what at 
that moment lay between her and her pee 
separating her forever and inevitably from 


it, 

* Just one look,” she whispered. 

Softly turning the knob of the parlor door, 
andadumitting herself to the dimly-lighted room, 
she passed swiftly to the side of the dead form 
folded back the cloth above the calm face, an 
left a hurried kiss there. 

Then she went out into the night, out from 
her home, out to take her way to the great 
city. 

And behind her, in the old parsonage that had 
sheltered her for over fifteen years, she left her 
dearest friend and relative stunned with the 
forceful horror of a revelation that had just 
been made to him; left him to bear his accumu- 
lating sorrows alone. 

uite absent-mindedly, almost without a 
thought of what he was doing, despite the stamp 
upon the envelope, that, ‘‘ If not delivered with- 
in ten days” the document was‘‘to be return- 
ed to Tremaine and Merritt, number — Broad- 
way, New York,” which might have forewarn- 
ed him, somewhat, of its business character, Mr, 
Foss tore open the letter'that had come in this 
day’s mail and read that his wife, Cecile De 
Witt, Bethel’s mother, was alive! 

And, just below, in the darkened parlor, lay 
the scarcely cold form of the woman he had 
loved and called wife for sixteen years. That 
was the only fact his mind could Braap te those 
first dreadful moments—that Cecile never 
been dead, was alive and recognized by father 
and friends, while Emily, the woman who had 
been immeasurably dearer to him, had been all 
unwittingly a victim to a cruel wrong. And 
then he thanked God that Emily was dead! 
That she, at least, was spared the knowledge, 
and the suffering he was bearing; and that was 
£9 much more intense to a man of his simple, in- 
nocent goodness than it could possibly have 
Leen to one more worldly. 

And so, ie sa by this shock, he sat uncon- 
‘cious when Beth stole in and out of the room, 
unconscious, even, when a tap sounded upon the 
door, followed by the entrance of Mrs. Jarvis. 

Seeing the light in the study, the nurse had 
eome to consult the parson concerning an er- 
rand upon which the church sexton had just 
made his appearance. As Mr. Foss was evident- 
ly asleep she stepped forward to tap him upon 
the shoulder, and, standing just back of his 
chair, with her hands outstretched, her eyes fell 
upon the first sentence of that open letter—a 
very strange sentence—one that arrested her 
attention and checked her movement. 

Jarvis was an excellent nurse; let that 


much be recorded upon her record for good; 
but she had one failing. She was a woman—a 
woman of little education, with no interests, 
family or personal, to occupy her attention; and 
accustomed as she had been for years to moving 
about from family to family, and, perhaps, in 
most families to being questioned more or jess 
concerning the habits and doings of others, and 
being, moreover, naturally of an pote, turn 
of mind, she had become an acknow edged gos- 
sip. And, in fairness to Mrs. Jarvis, it must be 
acknowledged that her very failing gave her 
more or less prestige among her sisterhood, even 
| of higher social standing and culture. 

So, now, perhaps, taking into consideration 
Mrs, Jarvis’s character, it was scarcely to be 
wondered at that having allowed her curiosity 
to be aroused she should proceed to gratify it 
and read quite down the page, and even softly 
turn the paper, without any consciousness that 
a flavor of criminality accompanied such an act. 
Still, when she had familiarized herself with the 
contents of the letter, she forbore to shake the 
Pore by the shoulder, but retreated to the 

all, where she sounded several vigorous knocks 
upon the study door. 

Presently there was a slight stir, and a groan 
within. Then Mrs, Jarvis pushed open the door 
and called. 

“Who is it? Whatis it?’ asked Mr. Foss, 
feebly, regaining his senses, but seeming to have 
been transformed into a very old man. 

‘; ig Jarvis delivered her message and re- 
ired. 

The parson slowly bestirred himself, and by 
the awkwardness of his movements brushed the 
letter to the floor. Stooping to pick it up, his 
hand touched something soft and silky lyin 
there. It was the knot of ribbon that Beth ha 
worn at her throat that day. He had noticed 
it, particularly, because it was of such a somber 
hue—so different from the colors with which his 
daughter was wont to adorn herself. 

Had Bethel then been in the study? Was it 
possible that she could have seen this letter? He 
thought not, still he might find out. There 
would be no harm in that. He crushed the <A 
ed into his pocket, took Bethel’s ribbon in his 

and and, crossing the hall, was about to knock 


at her door when Jemima interrupted him with 
a sibilant: 

‘“Sh-h! She’s asleep, and I think I wouldn’t 
waken her if I could help it.” 

“No! No! Lethersleep,” said Mr, Foss, tak- 
ing. his way down the stairs. 

he parson, himself, got little rest that night. 
He paced the floor, trying to understand the 
strange destiny which had come to his and his 
daughter’s life, and wondering how he had best 
meetit, for his own sake and Beth’s, until the 
day dawned—the day upon which he was to 
part even with the loved dead form of the wo- 
man he had cherished as his wife. And the 
hours grew later and later; he went down to 
his solitary cup of coffee, and to take just a bite 
of the toast which Jemima insisted upon pre- 
paring for him; and at last it seemed impera- 
tive that Bethel should be aroused; it was nine 
o’clock, an unconscionably late hour in the 
regime of the New England household, and Je- 
mima was sent to call her. 

She knocked, and knocked, and rattled, and 
shook, at the locked door. No answer came 
from within. At last, bethinking her of the 
piazza-roof, she climbed out of the hall window 
and walked along to Beth’s, forced open the 
blinds, and entered the room—to find that Beth 
was not there, and to all appearances had not 
been gh ts Ne the night! 

Then, indeed, there was consternation in the 
parsonage; and in the father’s heart there grew 
a terrible suspicion. Could it be that Bethel 
had indeed seen and read the letter, and desert- 
ed her tenderest friend to voluntarily seek the 
stranger-mother who had cared for her so lit- 
tle that she had abandoned her from ae A 
but now desired to bestow upon her her wealth? 
No, he would not believe that of Bethel! And, 
thinking more calmly, why should he believe, 
at all, that his daughter had really left her 
home? Had not his first wild fright and sus- 
picions been rather the result of his own ner- 
vous and disordered state of mind? It was far 
more probable that Bethel, lonely and sorrow- 
ing, had sought for the ni ht the companionship 
of some of her young lady friends; had gone, 
perhaps, to stay with Flavia Thorne. 

But these hopes were ruthlessly dispelled. 
The hours wore away and Beth failed to ap- 
pears and all the care and maneuvering of the 

ind and indignant Jemima could not long keep 
the parson in ignorance of the whispered gossip 
now circulating in his own home, even being 
canvassed above the coffin in which womanly 
hands were placing fall flowers above the peace- 
ful breast of his dead wife. 

Bethel’s visit of the previous day to the Man- 
sion House was now known throughout the vil- 
lage. Moreover, it was asserted that a young 
ony answering to her description, indeed, iden- 
tified by the station-master as the on’s 
daughter, had been seen to take the night ex- 

ress for New York; and the news was spread- 
| Ing rapidly in Greenwilde that, upon the eve of 
; her mother’s funerai Miss Foss had ¢loped with 


the young stranger, Rial Andral, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A RASH STEP. 

“Rashness and haste make all things 1 

In a long linen cloak and brown straw | ish 
walking-hat, with its silk trimmings and n ! 

wing upon the side, Bethe! Fo 

ed upon her lonely night jo 

plain and ladylike, and not 

tract to herself any unpleasaut 1 

Over her hat she had tied a thick dark vail 


. s } } + : 
anxious thet the moonlight should tell no 
concerning her identity; and as she ried 


along the damp, fragrant. country road— 
used thoroughfare, but the near way fi 
the depot to the parsonage—clasping 1 y in 
her small gloved hand her portemon1 

resolved not even to buy ‘her ticket < I 

Greenville depot, in order to avoid observe 
tion, and an outgrowing village scar 
this course was indeed thru: 
though she was already hurrying, 


whistle of the approaching train wh f 
quite a space intervened between herself an 
the depot. 


It never occurred to Beth that in thi 
incident might lay a P:ovidential inter: 
the fulfillment of her plan. She thought, rather 
that nothing now should interfere with her pur 
pose; and gathering up her skirts, she raz 
all the graceful speed and motion i 
life had made natural to her; arriving upor 
platform just as the glimmering 
came pufling and panting to ¢ 
standstill, and breathlessly rusl 
up-track toward the nearest carria; 

* That’s a drawing-room car, m 
voice from behind her, and a ma 
upon the rails‘and hurried hex 
to the nearest passenger: coz 
light form upon the steps, just as 1 
sumed its motion. : 

““Oh! my pocket-book!” exclaimed Miss Foss 
in distress, 53 

If Miles Haines, the station- 
been sure before of the identit 
lady he had helped upon the tra 
tive, as he picked up the m 
ran beside the now rapidly-m 
hand it to its fair owner, tha 
other than Bethel Foss, the parson’: 

The feeling of s 
which Miss Foss experienced ¢ 
the dimly-lighted car, where 
ladies, and all with escorts 
men who turned a cursory fg 
slender figure, with its neat ti 1 re 
closely-vailed face, was'something quit 
her, She nestled into the furthest coz 
first unoccupied seat, and presently th 
tion of the passengers reverted to their | 
and papers, or the dreams from which tl 
been momentarily aroused by the stop] 
the train. 


Then, thinking it no longer 1eces- 
sary to keep herself closely vailed, Be: hel ¢! 
aside her light disguise, and sat stari 
the moonlighted landscape, and thinking of 
Harry Sewall, of her living and her dead 
parent, of her home, and of Rial. 

She wondered where it was that Harry had 
gone on business, and if he had carried 
with him any sadder heart than now 
her own bosom, though she was po 
her lover. Try as she might to pnt 
her recollections of his hai 
and his sincere blue eyes, they wou 
banished; and she seemed to feel and . 
her own soul, the pain she had given the friend 
of her childbood and youth. 


“But I could not marry him,” she moaned. 
“T could only do as I have done. And, per- 
haps, very soon, Harry will forget ve for 
me, and, looking back upon to-day, : ‘Il am 
glad Bethel Foss refustd to maz > And 


yet Ido not like to think that be n 
say those very words,” she added 
the fleeting scenery. “I wonder why it i 
Iam 50 selfish, that I must needs wish 
all the love that ever has been mine? 
never find any so satisfying I 
ly, gladly, fling all other aff: 

Thus Bethel sought to read, 
mystery of her nature, her slowly 
woman-soul. She knew that love was 
her, that her life reveled in its fervent glow as 
a flower revels in the hot kisses of the sun; but 
could she ever give such passion ss i 
her to receive? Sometimes she felt, 
that as yet she had never sounded 
ties of her own heart; and, a 
that her girlish fickleness cou 
her will to fix the all of its dis 
upon one object. 

But, presently, from trying to und« 
self, her mind reverted to her fat! as she had 
left him sitting in his study, overcome with 
weariness and grief. What will he do now? she 
questioned, thinking of the bitter loss that bad 
visited their home? And what would he thik 
if he knew where was his daughter, and on 
what errand bound? And, lastly, Bethel’s 
thoughts flew on to her meeting with her dark- 
eyed lover. How would Rial— 

“Ticket, please!” 

The quick, business-like tone of the conductor 
interrupted Bethel’s meditations. She looked 
up, startled, 


and 


' 

I 
| 
|, 
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“T have no ticket,” she responded, handing 
him a bill. 

“From where?’ he questioned, looking at her 
scrutinizingly. 
as a sreenwilde to New York,” with quiet 

ity. 

he conductor gave her her change and passed 
on, while Beth, recalled from her dreamings, 
somewhat furtively took note of her surround- 
ings; and it was this interested scrutiny that 
showed her that the seat just in front of her, 
which she had deemed vacant, had been occu- 
pied and probably would be soon again. A 
gentleman’s high hat was in the rack above it, 
and papers, magazines and a small sachel, with 
long strap attached—a handsome bag, with a 
name engraved upon its plate which she could 
have read by leaning forward a trifle—lay upon 
the cushion. Having finished her survey of her 
fellow-passengers, Bethel turned wearily to the 
window again. The train made an occasional 
stoppage, flying along madly between-times, and 
yet it seemed to her that time lagged terribl 
and the great city she was so anxious to reac 
was as far as everin the distance. In truth, her 
physical weariness and the monotonous painful- 
ness of her thoughts were rapidly exhausting 
Bethel’s energy, and telling upon her nervous 
force, despite her strong, youthful constitution; 
and, at last, after heroic efforts to conquer the 
lethargy that threatened to overcome her, she 
fell soundly asleep, with her hat crushed up 
against the window, and her hands, under her 
cloak, grasping tightly her portemonnaie. 

When Bethel awoke she was dazzled, first by 
long rows of gas-lamps, where before had been 
only fleeting woodlands and farms, and then by 
a pair of handsome brown eyes looking straight 
into her sleepily-opening ones. She quickly. 
droo; her lids again, trying confusedly to re- 
call her surroundings; and presently remem- 
bered that she, lonely and unprotected, was 
journeying toward New York, to meet her affi- 
anced husband, Rial Andral; and that those 
splendid brown eyes she had discovered gazing 
so intently into her own must belong to the 
owner of the articles she had descried in the 
seat in front of her; and now, feeling very cold, 
and uncomfortable, and almost unreal to her- 
self, she sat up straight, and pulled her cloak 
into prim preciseness, and rearranged her hat, 
and—all ready to alight—sat regarding the gen- 
tlemen in the seat in front of her—for she 
discovered that there were two. 

It was at rude, she said to herself, indig- 

jnantly, that they should have been staring at 
her while she slept. But then Bethel was un- 
conscious of what a a sight it was to these 
gentlemen to see a young lady, and she had im- 
pressed them with the surety of her claim to 
that title, traveling alone at midnight; and was 
equally unconscious of what a he charming 
face hers was, when studied; and how especi- 
ally charming, when its oval, snowy fairness 
was flushed at the rounded cheeks with the soft 
peachy bloom of sleep, aud her brown hair was 
clustered, with warm moisture, into a circle of 
bewitching little rigs about her temples. 

But, despite the one fault in which he had 

m detected, Miss Foss decided that the of- 
fender and his companion were gentlemen. 
Their traveling-dress was unexceptionally plain 
but stylish; and the owner of the guilty, deep, 
liquid eyes, was a man of exceeding uty ; 
something above the medium hight, with com- 
plexion, golden hair, and long, fair droopin 
mustaches, so in contrast to his brown eyes, an 
darkly-defined brows, and fringe-like lashes, 
that one easily guessed him to inherit the char- 
acteristics and nature of two nationalities. 
From the moment Bethel’s eyes ran over his 
handsome form, the white, aristocratic hand 
with which he stroked his yellow mustaches, 
and the perfectly chiseled beauty of his blonde 
face, she unreservedly admitted him to_be the 
handsomest man she had ever seen. His age 
she could not attempt to decide; and she turned 
to scrutinize his companion—a younger, shorter, 
darker man, with a pleasant, but rather massive 
face, and a mouth in whose expression sweet- 
ness and shyness were as clearly defined as a 
woman's. 

‘“‘ Max,” said the younger man, ‘‘ isit not time 
= were gathering up these traps? We shall 

in the depot in five minutes, now.” 

“T sup) so,” answered the gentleman ad- 
dressed as Max, indolently bestirring himself to 
gather up the books and papersand crowd them 
into his coat pocket and sachel. ‘Til te yours 
in with mine. You must come with me to- 


ht, my boy.” 
Pm Oh, it is not worth while,” dissented his 
companion. 
f 2 van is. Soh will Loa Sap oe Hermes 
and get a supper, which wi a jo 
treat after odie abet in a half-civilized 
country so long; and there will be no sense in 
your going further than my rooms, after.” And 
as the train slackened speed, and swept under 
the arches of the great depot, the gentleman re- 
sumed his high hat, flung his sachel carelessly 
over his shoulder, and, with a quick, half-curi- 
ous gianoe at Bethel, followed his friend toward 
the forward door. 

“Jack,” he exclaimed, as they swung them- } 
selves down from the still moving train, “Td 


like to know why that very pretty girl is travel- 
ing alone. By the way,” he added suddenly, 
“Tam half inclined to keep my eye upon her; 
until I see her safe under some one’s care. Walk 
a little slower.” 

So the gentlemen nearly halted, and kept 
watch of the stream of passengers, until Bethel 
passed them, looking very tired, and troubled, 
and something nervous. She was still without 
an escort, but there was such a quiet dignity 
about her that the gentlemen who were watch- 
ing her never thought of addressing her, as she 
made her way to the street where she looked 
about in evident perplexity. 

‘‘Carriage, miss? Carriage?’ clamored a dozen 
persistent cabmen; but the young lady shrunk 
from them, and espying a policeman walked 
swiftly toward him. The two gentlemen who 
were following her were near enough to catch 
her low inquiry: 

“Which way is Fifth avenue? Iam a little 
bewildered.” 

“That,” said the policeman, tersely, with a 
slight wave of his hand. He did not give much 
heed to the young lady. His attention was en- 
grossed by a foppishly-dressed man who had 
emerged from the depot and stood upon the 
walk swinging a cane and watching the various 


passengers. ; 

“That ,chap belongs to the light-fingered 
gentry,” remarked the policeman, to himself. 
“T wonder what job he is looking for?’ But 
when the “chap” in question crossed Forty- 
second street and took his way to the westward, 
the policeman allowed his further interest in 
him to become passive. 

“The lady cannot be going far,” said the gen- 
tleman who had been called Jack, when he 
heard Bethel’s question regarding Fifth avenue. 
‘“Suppose we take a carriage to the cafe, and 
tell cabby to drive slowly? We can watch her 
just as well?” 

“ All right,” assented his friend: and pres- 
ently, from the opén carriage window, they 
were watching the lonely young lady, who, hay- 
ing reached the broad thoroughfare, seemed 
sure of her way and walked swiftly and con- 
fidently. 

The street was well lighted, and the moon 
too, shone brightly; so that when the graceful 
figure turned into Forty-first street, glancing up 
at the numbers of the houses, Max replied to the 
driver’s inquiry as to whether he should turn 
aside from the avenue. 

“Oh, no; it is not worth while; drive on! 
And good-by, pretty one,” he added, laughingly 
Spostrap ang Bethel from the carriage window. 
as the driver gaye the Nhe to the horses. ‘1 
must confess [ should not like a sister of mine 
to be wandering around this way.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
“Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings.” 

Wirnin the memory of the inhabitants of 
Greenwilde, there had never been a funeral so 
largely attended, as regarded congregation, nor 
so slightly, as regarded mourners, as was the 
funeral of Mrs. Foss. 

In all country villages, but, pokes ge most of 
all in a New England village, ill-news and scan- 
dal travel with almost telegraphic swiftness, 
While one vainly speculates as to how tidings 
can so soon be disseminated among a population 
necessarily spe the greater part of its time 
upon household and business occupations, and 
where there is no town-crier, nor evena morn- 
ing nor evening paper, the fact still remains 
that in some wonderfull rapid manner the in- 
telligence has traveled the length and breadth 
of the township. 3 

So it was upon the day the parson’s wife was 
to be buried. Every one in Greenwilde had heard 
of Bethel Foss’s strange Riseppesranie at ru- 
mored ae upon the night preceding her 
mother’s funeral. In fact, every one knew, and, 
according to their own assertions, had known all 
along, of her infatuation for the dark, wealthy 
stranger, who had been staying at the Mansion 
House. Wise Greenwilde shook its head, and 
remarked, sagely, that it had always thought 
that the affair would end in this way; Bethel 
Foss had been pees by indulgence; it hoped 
the parson could realize that fact now; what a 

ood thing it was that his wife had died before this 

isgraceful occurrence. Greenwilde knew, too, 
though the knowledge must have come to it 
with surprising suddenness, that Bethel’s con- 
duct had helped to kill her mother; Mrs. Foss 
had grieved herself to death over her daughter’s 
self-willed preference for Andral, and_ the 
shameful way in which she had treated Harry 
Sewall; for, somehow, it had been an accepted 
fact, since Bethel had worn the shorte.t dresses 
and Harry had first donned long trowsers, that 
these two were to ‘‘make a match.” And after 
all this iniquity on Bethel’s part, to think of her 
deserting her poor father and going to the city, 
alone, at night, to meet her lover, by appoint- 
ment, and sail with him for Europe in the morn- 
ing! There was nothing concerning the move- 
ments of the parson’s daughter which Green- 
wilde did not assume to know, and did not con- 
sider itself bound to criticise! 


The preparations for the burial of Mrs. Foss 
had gone too far to be delayed even in the face 
of Bethel’s dreadful absence; and every one was 
curious to attend this funeral, where there 
would be but one mourner, and to see how the 
good parson would look and act under the double 
calamity that had befallen him. As the hour of 
service approached the church was thronged— 
not only with a sad and sympathizing audience, 
sincerely mourning the death of a gentle, bene- 
volent lady, but with a curious, eager, gossiping 
crowd, as well; and when the awesome tolling 
of the bell announced that the funeral cortege 
had left the parsonage, and was wending its 
way toward the church, an air of expectancy 
was evinced, equal to that with which the au- 
dience at a fashionable wedding awaits the com- 
ing of the full-dressed bride. Presently the 
clergyman, who had been summoned from a 
neighboring village to officiate, appeared at the 
church door, open book in band, and advanced 
up the aisle reading aloud a portion of the 
solemn burial service. Following him came the 
funeral train; and a hardly suppressed bustle 
passed over the congregation, and necks were 
eagerly craned to see who followed the coffin to 
the seat reserved for the mourners, 

Perhaps, after all, Miss Foss had returned to 
attend her mother’s funeral. But—no! Only 
the parson, and just behind him the faithful 
Jemima, walked slowly after the pall-bearers! 
Meaning glances were sent from eye to eye, and 
to the Greenwilde population the parson’s daugh- 
ter was Bethel Foss no longer, but Mrs. Rial 
Andral. 

The funeral services were lengthy’ and im- 
pressive; and over Mrs. Foss’s coffin, down upon 
the fragile hands, clasped tranquilly above the 

aceful breast, many sorrowing tears were 

ropped, beside those shed by her husband and 
Miss Pierce. But, despite much sincere mourn- 
ing, there were strange whisperings during that 
period of confusion that generally occurs, at a 
village funeral, while the audience is looking its 
last on the face of the dead, and repairing to 
the carriages; and this time, not Bethel‘s name, 
alone, was the theme of conversation. Rumors 
were repeated in which the parson himself was 
Peanut mentioned; and had he not been so 
wrapped in grief, he might have detected some 
oddly critical and even contemptuous glances 
cast upon him as he passed. But if Mr. Foss 
failed to see the curious regard of which he was 
the object, Jemima’s a be were more keen. 
Under her breath, she whispered: 

“The gapin’ idiots! It’s a pity these ain’t 
Bible days and the good Lord warn’t here with 
his whip, to drive them all about their business! 
I wonder they hain’t got the common sense to 
know the poor man has enough to bear, without 
their a-glarin’ at him. juss to see how bad he 
feels consarnin’ Mis’ Foss’s death, and whether 
he believes them besa ef lies they’re tellin’ 
*bout Beth! Of course he don’t! No more do I, 
and I’jl tell ’em so, mighty quick, if they say 
anythin’ to me about it! Bethel run off to get 
married the night after her mother’s death, in- 
deed! She’s never done it in the world, as I 
told that sneakin’ Mis’ Jarvis. There’s the var- 
mint, now, a-puttin’ on such a sorrowful face, 
when no doubt she’s tellin’ every one all she 


knows, and a little more, too, about our 
house!” 

And Jemima was not so far wrong. No per- 

. Jarvis 


son could ever ee precisely what 
had told, nor, indeed, could the report be traced 
back entirely to her as its originator; but, cer- 
tainly, by the time the bereaved husband and his 
faithful housekeeper were once more at home, 
and Mr. Foss was anxiously conversing with a 
couple of his deacons, who had been acting in 
bis behalf in tracing Beth, there was afloat in 
Greenwilde still more exciting gossip, than 
that of the morning, concerning the family at 
the parsonage. 

“Then you have really no news for me?” 
asked the desolate clergyman of the deacons. 

‘‘Very little, brother Foss,” answered Dea- 
con Strict. ‘Without doubt Miss Foss took the 
express, last night, to New York. Miles Haines 
is sure of it. She came running up the hill, 
from this way, just in time to get the train, 
and she had on such clothes as your Jemima 
said she wore, with a thick vail tied over her 
face. Haines helped her on the cars and he 
thought then ’twas her; and when she dropped 
her pocketbook, and called out, and he picked it 
up for her, he knew her veice.” 

The parson leaned his face wearily upon his 


hand. 
“Ts that all? Surely you haye telegraphed?” 
‘Oh, yes,” said Deacon Peck, ‘* we have tele- 
graphed. to the Police Department and to the An- 
al c 


“Oh, shi has never gone to meet him!” as- 
serted the father, momentarily raising his head 
with energy. 

STrother Foss. that’s the light in 
Deacon 


allowed their views on such a subject, and it’s 
other. 


other young woman, at all the picnics and 
goings on, and made all the opportunities he 
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could for walking with her; and Sam Travers, 
the postmaSter’s clerk, saw them out riding to- 
gether, the very night that Mrs. Foss died; and 


then it looks rather suspicious, you see, that the | 
next morning she went to the hotel to see him, | 


and when he wasn’t there got his address; and 
Thorne’s folks know all about that. 

‘*T can’t believe it!—I can’t believe it!” mur- 
mured the father, though he saw how dreadful- 
ly facts told against Beth. But Deacon Strict 
proceeded, inflexibly: 

“The fellow had gone away that morning, 
and on his way to the cars posted a letter to 
Miss Foss. Sam Travers stamped it. Present- 
ly in comes Harry Sewall, and says he’ll bring 
up your mail, andso fetches her that very 
letter. 

The parson groaned. He was thinking, now, 
of that other fateful letter Harry had brought 
him, and scarcely heeded Deacon Strict’s closing 
words. 

‘So, you see, there ain’t much doubt, in most 
folks’ mind, as to where Miss Foss has gone.” 

**But we’lldo all we can for you, brother 
Foss,” remarked Deacon Peck, kindly; ‘‘ we'll 
let you know the moment we get any further 
news—a message from the police or Andral.” 

“{ wonder if I had better go to New York 
myself?’ suggested Mr. Foss, irresolutely, at 
first. 


“Tt won’t do no good,” announced brother 
Strict, decidedly. 

But the clergyman made up his mind, quite 
regardless of the advice of this prominent mem- 
ber of his flock. 

‘Indeed, I must ee I must go!” he said, 
etting up and walking the floor, nervously. 
‘I can catch the express, and if any one can 

find Bethel Ican!, I will Jemima to pack 
my sachel immediately.” 

con Strict was severely silent; but Deacon 
Peck remarked, soothingly: 

“T don’t know, after all, but it’s the best 
— youcan do, parson. It may take your 
mind off your other affliction; and who knows 
but what, after all, as you say, you’re the best 
one to find your daughter. You'll get home in 
time for the official meeting, Saturday night?” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mr. Foss, excitably, as the 
deacons rose to depart. 

That night Jemima was left to indulge her 

ief by herself. and to keep the parsonage free 

m intruders. While Mr. Foss, being whirled 
toward the great city, had ample opportunity, 
as Bethel had had under similar circumstances, 
to review the startling events that had followed 
each other so raj “2a Gabesanca the past forty-eight 
hours. But, unlike daughter, though suffer- 
ing from severe mental and physical exhaustion. 
his less youthful and buoyant constitution foun 
no relie? in sleep. So, thinking busily, his mind 
dwelt upon the remarkable fate which had 
given back to Bethel a mother just at the time 
when she had lost o1e; and again he wondered, 
as he had in those first moments of wild appre- 
hension at Bethel’s flight, if it could be possible 
that his daughter had seen and been influenced 
by the letter from the lawyers, ope 2 to Ma- 
dame De Witt—as that lady still preferred to 
call herself, in consideration of her long aban- 
donment of marital ties. Though . Foss 
would fain have dismissed this suggestion as in- 
dignantly as, to his friends, he had dismissed 
the one relating to Beth’s elopement, he felt that 
both theories must receive a practical examina- 
tion at his bands; and he determined that his 
first act, upon arriving in the city, should be to 
answer the letter he had received from Tre- 
maine and Merritt, and demand of them any 
knowledge they might have of Beth’s where- 
abouts. 

From the conductor he received an identifica- 
tion of Bethel and the assurance that she had 
journeyed to New York. Arriving at Grand 
Centra] Depot he hoped to obtain some clew to 
her movements; but gaining none from the 
night officials, as he strode out upon the walk he 
bethought him of Naat of the policeman. 
That protector of the public peace, after evi- 
dent earnest cogitations, failed to recollect hay- 
ing seen any such young woman upon the pre- 
vious night as the gentleman described. 

** But,” remarked the M. P., ‘“‘you might ask 
the cabbies. If some chap met her, they'd been 
most likely to take a conveyance.” 

Mr, Foss turned to prosecute some inquiries 
in tat line, when the policeman’s memory sud- 


denly revived. _ 
os here, mister!” he said, arresting the 
nm with a tap upon the shoulder. ‘I be- 


ieve I’ve struck the very young woman, now. 
Tall, with a quiet sort of voice, and a traveling- 
cloak, but no baggage?” 

Mr. Foss nodded. 


“Then there ain’t no use you're asking the | 


cabs. She came up to me, and asked the way to 
Fifth avenue, and walked off, right smart, alone. 


1 bad my eye upon a suspicious-looking chap, at | 


the time, and that’s what made me forget the 


young woman; but I remember, now, she went | 


off alone.” 

And the policeman sauntered away, leaving 
Mr. Foss to cross over to the Grand Union Ho- 
tel, where, before throwing himself upon the 
bed in the room assigned him, the cler, on in- 
dited a letter to Messrs, Tremaine an 


CHAPTER LX, 
A FATHER’S GRIEF. 
| “ Nothing so hard but search will find it out.” 

*¢ You have news for me?” ‘ 

It was Cecile De Witt who asked the ques- 
tion, advancing to her visitor with extended, 
| welcoming hand—graceful, elegant, as always, 
| but eager, and with an odd little flame of color 
| flickering, like the light of a dimly-burning 
, lamp, against the creamy pallor of her perfect 
cheeks. The gentleman whom she addressed 
was the head of the law firm who had under- 
taken the management of her affairs; and the 
unusually early hour at which he had presented 
| himself, coupled with the very fact that he had 
come in Mpeny instead of sending her a mes- 
sage, had excited Madame De Witt with the 
hope that he |had some important communica- 
tion for her. 

Mr. Tremaine took the seat to which his client 
| motioned him, while she sunk with languidly- 
bewitching motion into a great satin chair near, 

‘A little, madam,” he replied, courteously, 
“but nothing as yet that you will care to hear.’ 

“You do not mean”—a trifle anxiously— 
“that Mr. Foss has refused to allow any inter- 
course between myself and our daughter? He 
has, I suppose, that power until she is of age, 
but by the laws of this State a yotng woman 
attains her majority at eighteen, does she not? | 
He cannot interfere with our meeting long.” | 

“You are jumping Aion too rapidly at 
| conclusions, madam,” said the lawyer, with a 
| smile which seemed to add—but that is a wo- 
man’s way. ‘‘Mr. Foss is in town, and has 
written us; but not in regard to giving his | 
ia, to your guardianship.” 

‘“He wishes an interview, then, with me,” | 
suggested madame, with a slight drooping of | 
her tones, but no other perceptible change of 
manner, to indicate what might be her feelings 
at the prospect of meeting the husband from 
whom she had been absent so long. 

“No, madam; if Mr. Foss desires an inter- 
view with you he certainly did not communi- 
| cate any such wish to us. He announces that 
| his daughter has suddenly, and mysteriously, 
left her home; and asks if we can give him any 
clew to her whereabouts. He is, I think, sus- 
picious that the event may have occurred 
through our, or your, agency.” ‘And the law- 
yer paused and glan intently into Cecile’s 


‘ace. 

A charmingly soft and appealing light came 
to the lady’s eyes, and a pleasant little rippling 
laugh to her lips. 

“T think you, Mr. Tremaine, will exonerate 
me from all blame in this matter. The idea of 
obtaining the society of my daughter, except 
with her own and her father’s full consent, has 
never occurred to me. As my confidential friend 
and agent, you are fully acquainted with every 
step I have taken in this matter, since all have 
been directed through your suggestion and ad- 
vice. 

“Then, Peaters, it is as well for me to see Mr. 
Foss, and disabuse his mind of any idea that you 
are in the least cognizant of his daughter’s 
movements. Do you care to see his note? I 
brought it with me, thinking it might possibly 
be of interest to you.” 

‘*T would like to see it, yes; I do not quite un- 
derstand about Bethel’s disappearance.” 

** Nor will you gain much information through 
this,” said Mr. Tremaine, as he handed his com- 
panion the note. 

Madamé De Witt withdrew the document 
from its wrapper, with just a trifling nervous 
tremor at holding in her hand a communication 
direct from the man who had once been her hus- 
band, And the lawyer noticed the slight, al- | 
most imperceptible, betrayal of her sensibility 
with a feeling something akin to admiration. 

* How wonderfully that woman holds herself 
in hand, when she chooses,” he said, mentally; 
“*vet what a finely passionate nature she has. 
As an actress she ought to have been a great 
success;” and Mr. Tremaine—who was partial 
to all real talent in the histrionic art—almost | 
felt that Madame De Witt had done the world 
an injustice when she had deserted the bey to 
devote herself to dull years with an invalid fa- 
ther. But excellent lawyer and man as he 
he failed to take into consideration that often- 
times the greatest genius of the real actor is dis- 
played upon the broad stage of life. 

‘© My poor little Bethel! Can you account for 
this strange disappearance, Mr. Tremaine?” 
Bethel’s mother asked, toying with Mr. Foss’s | 
letter when she had finished the perusal of it, | 
and betraying a great deal of tender solicitude. | 

‘Only upon the same grounds for which | 
| strange absences and flights of oung ladies of | 
that age may often be py chee ae for. 

Rind De Witt darted the lawyer a swift | 
| glance, 

**T hope,” she remarked, quietly, ‘that my | 
daughter is not emulating her mother’s folly.” 

““T beg your pardon,” cried Mr. Tremaine, 
with real warmth and earnestness. ‘I hope 
you will be so gracious as to believe that I had . 
forgotten your own unfortunate history, and | 
had not the slightest idea of referring to it.” 

‘*T shall believe what you wish me to,” said | 
his client, with her usual charming grace; ‘ but | 


erritt, ‘I cannot forget that I deserve the reproof which ‘he should not sail until 


| unpleasant recollections. 


your words seemed to convey; and you can im- 
agine how terribly 1 should deprecate my 
daughter’s ear iti Po my eyeipa ye I hope it 
is not so; but that this absence of hers may be 
accounted for in some other way. For, oh!” 
she added, with sudden fervency, “ now that I 
have come to think with almost certainty of 
knowing her, and loving her, you can scarcely 
understand how intensely I desire to find her 
all that my fondest wishes picture.” 

“TY trust that you will not be disappointed, 
madam,” the lawyer responded, warmly, as he 
arose to go. Then he continued, in a more busi- 
ness-like way: ‘Is there any message that you 
wish me to conyey to Mr, Foss?” 

Madame hesitated. ‘‘ Perhaps, if he desires an 
interview relating to the proposal I made con- 
cerning my daughter, you would arrange to 
have it take place at your office, or, at least, in 
your presence, since it must, of necessity, be 
somewhat trying to both of us; and say that we 
will do all in our’power to learn something con- 
cerning Bethel’s disappearance.” 

The lawyer promised in every way to consult 
Madame De Witt’s interests at the coming in- 
terview, and hastened to meet the former hus- 
band of his fair client. But he found less to ac- 
complish at this visit than he had anticipated. 

At as early an hour as he had deemed at all 
practicable . Foss had dispatched his hur- 
riedly-written note to the office of Tremaine and 
Merritt, and then had started out to follow up 
that other clew to Bethel’s disappearance, in fa- 
vor of the probability of which the Green- 
wilde people had adduced so many facts. He 


| had taken care to obtain the address of Rial 
| Andral; and it was to number — West Forty- 


first street, that he took his way, immediately 
upon finishing his light breakfast. 
When be mounted the broad flight of stone 


| steps that led to number — and read the name 
| upon the door-plate—Pedro Andral—he stood 


a minute, aghast, and overcome by a host of 

Recovering himself, 

and inquired of the waitress, 

yn answered his summons, for Mr, Rial An- 
ral, 


** He sailed for Europe yesterday,” replied the 
servant, with a stare of surprise. 

The stranger returned her glance, vacantly, 
for a moment, as he questioned with himself 
whether it could indeed be possible that Bethel, 
too, was now miles away upon the ocean. 

‘But the elder Mr, Andral, he isin?” Then 
receiving an affirmative assurance—‘‘ Please tell 
him that a gentleman waits to speak to him 
upon important business.” 

‘Your name, sir?” 

‘*Never mind the name. 
but a minute.” 

The visitor was shown into a reception-roo’ 
and presently along the softly-covered hall, an 
into the clergyman’s presence, came the man he 
had met once before—the man who, years ago, 
had villainously deserted Cecile De Witt, And 
as quickly as the clergyman, who was, to a de- 
gree, pre for the meetin , recognized the 
swarthy West Indian, did Mr. Andral, perhaps 
by some innate perception, rather than by bis 
merely physical senses, remember the man who 
rose to greet him; though grief and time had 
set wrinkles upon Daniel Foss’s face and silver 
lines in his hair and beard. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Andral,” said the 
clergyman, with quiet, sorrowful dignity, “ that 
I should seek your presence. T have come, sir, 
in no connection with the past, but to ascertain 
whether your son has betrayed my daughter 
into a terrible folly and wrong.” 

lt was a frowning face that looked into Mr. 


he rung the bell 


I will detain him» 


| Foss’s, and a hard, unconciliatory voice that an- 


swered: 

“*T cannot profess to be in ignorance of your 
meaning. Yesterday I openeda telegram, ad- 
dressed to my son, from the little village where 
he has been stoppin , in which was mentioned 
the disappearance of a Bethel Foss, daughter of 
a clergyman of that place, who it was supposed 
had eloped with him.” 

“Tt was supposed!” cried Mr. Foss, eagerly. 
“Then it is not so?” 

A half-sneering smile broke over the West In- 
dian’s face, and a diabolical light shone, mo- 
mently and furtivel , in his dusky eyes. 

“T cannot say that this elopement has not 
taken place,” re ed the West Indian, grimly. 
“Indeed it seems most probable; for when my 
son returned from Greenwilde, he informed me 
that he was betrothed to your daughter. Find- 
ing that I had summoned him home, to start 
immediately for Europe, on a business tour that 
might detain him several months from his fair 
affianced, it was most natural that he should 
suggest to her that she accompany him. And, 
judging from what I know of my son’s disposi- 


| tion, there isno doubt in my mind but that he 


has persuaded her to this —,. 

Mr. Foss’s face grew ghastly white. 

“You say you do not doubt but that my 
daughter has eloped with Pl son; is this 
surety founded upon a knowledge of his move- 
ments?” 

‘**T know that he went to the steamship com- 

ny’s office immediately upon reaching town, 

ough I had engaged his passage, saying that 
tur , unless he 
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found that he could have the entire state-room ; 
this was fixed to his satisfaction, I concluded, 
when he badejthe family good-by upon Wednes- 
day evening. The steamer was to sail quite 
early in the morning; and he remarked that no 
one need rise on his account, as he should not 
breakfast at home, Remembering these facts, 
when I received the telegram from Greenwilde. 
I felt, as I have said, no doubt but that he ha 
made arrangements to take his betrothed with 
him, Rial was not the person to consult any 
one regarding such a whim, and he was certain- 
ly eminently capable of accomplishing it, if he 
had determined upon it.” 

“ Bethel! Bethel!” exclaimed Mr. Foss, pite- 
ously, as he found himself forced to accept Mr. 
Andral’s statements and beliefs. ‘“‘My poor 
girl, what have you done?” 

‘1 cannot see,” remarked Mr. Andral, coldly, 
‘that Miss Foss has committed any very terri- 
ble crime; or even any great oe My son isa 
gentleman, sir, and was honorably in love with 
your daughter; and I fail to understand why 
they should not marry when they chose, or why 
their marriage should be regarded in the light 
of an unhappy event.” 

‘There are many reasons why our views may 
differ upon that subject,” returned Mr. Foss, 
gravely, “ and neither of us can care to discuss 
it;” and their interview having ended, the de- 
serted and desolate father made his way slowly 
back to his hotel, thinking how much surer had 
been the judgment of his parishoners than his 
own perceptions, blinded as they were by a 
great love. 

And so when Mr. Tremaine gained an inter- 
view with Mr. Foss, he found him nearly over- 
come by his accumulated griefs, and already 
preparing for a return to the quiet country par- 
sonage, within whose walls he longed to hide 
himself and his sorrows. To the lawyer’s pro- 
posal that Mr. Foss should meet Madame De 
Witt, the cler; an shrunk in neryous alarm, 
He was not able, he said, to sustain the excite- 
ment of such an ordeal, nor did he consider it 
necessary, now that Bethel had taken her future 
into her own hands and none of those who cared 
tor her could do aught toward changing it. 

“But in case,” persisted the lawyer, “your 
daughter returns to her home, or matters prove 
to be otherwise than they now appear, would 
you consent that.she should make the acquaint- 
ance of her mother, and, as Madame De Witt's 
heiress, spend most, or at least.a portion of her 
time, in the home madame is about to establish 
in this city?” 

“ Nothing can be different from what it is,” 
returned the parson, drearily; ‘but if Bethel 
had stayed with me, I certainly should not have 
kept her from her mother, nor interfered with 
what in your opinion, and mine, upon mutual 
consultation, seemed for her best good.” 

And with that assurance the lawyer was 
forced to go away content, while . Foss 
started upon his return to his parish. 


CHAPTER X. 
BETH'S GUARDIAN. 
“4 perfect Woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

Upon the night that Bethel Foss arrived in 
New York, and so resolutely and courageously 
made her way toward theresidence of her lover, 
she had been as unconscious that she was the ob- 
ject of espionage, as she had been unsuspicious 
that harm lurked near her. True, she had fully 
realized that the step she had taken was wild 
and unusual; but, experimentally ignorant of 
the dangers of the city, and urged on by mo- 
tives that to her pecu 
appeared terribly momentous, she , was too 
completely bent upon the necessity of accom- 
plishing her object, to allow herself to entertain 
any nervous concerning the loneliness of 
her position. : 

But the gentlemen who had constituted them- 
selves, briefly, her guardians, were more keenly 
alive to the unpleasantnesses likely to assail a 

oung and unprotected lady; and just as Max 
can, leanmg from the cab-window, was 
sending a laughing good-by after Bethel’s disap- 
pearing figure, something happaned whic 
caused him to question if he had done wisely in 
losing sight of the pretty unknown, and to coun- 
termand the order he had given the cabman. 

“Drive back, quickly, and down West Forty- 
first street!” he called, Then to his friend: 
“That flashily dressed fellow we noticed in 
front of the depot has just turned into Forty- 
first street, walking very rapidly. He may 

yfollowing the girl,’ 

Even as he spoke the cab was whirled around, 
and in a moment more the gentlemen were able 
to look down the side street. For one instant 
they saw aman at Bethel’s side, and th2 next 
he was eae onerd Seei ma ae while ani 

figure lay motionless upon the pavement 
mit not call!” euamaniad Pune, as he and 
his friend sprung from the cab where Bethel 
lay. ‘The fellow has struck and robbed her, 
but we cannot catch him now, and we may as 
well save the girl fromany publicity. Probably 
she will recover presently, and tell us where she 


was going.” 
But when he picked Bethel up she lay limp 


ly susceptible nature. 


and unconscious in his arms, with a purple 
streak across her white temples and blue-veined 
eyelids; and neither motion, friction nor brandy 
applied to the colorless lips availed to restore 
her to life. 

“What shall you do with her?” asked Jack 
Prentiss, at length, contemplatively. 

His friend looked perplexed a moment, then 
announced, decisively: 

“Take her to Number — East Tenth street, 
and give her in charge of my cousin, Beata 
Hallgarten. Help me put her in the cab, Jack; 
and then will you do me the favor to take a 
card for me to Dr. Gaines, Madison avenue?” 

Mr. Duncan hurriedly scribbled a few lines to 
a physician he knew well, gave them to his 
friend, and was driven rapidly away with his 
charge. And it was many days before the two 
gentlemen met again. 

‘Well, Max!” 

It was at the entrance to Delmonico’s, where 
he had been indulging in his late dinner, that 
Mr. Max Duncan was arrested by that familiar 
salutation, 

* Ah, Jack, how are you?” offering’ his hand, 
in frank fashion, to his friend, Jack Prentiss. 
“Where have you kept yourself since the night 
of our last adventure together?” 

“ Pretty closely at the office. You know, I 
am not quite such a lucky individual as your- 


self. Ihave something to do, occasionally; and | 


when I dance to the tune of a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion I have to pay the piper afterward by close 
application to work. But do not think I haven’t 
wanted to see you. I have been afflicted with 
an almost feminine curiosity in that line.” 

“T know,” laughed Max; “‘your desire was to 
see me, but I was not the attraction. It is the 
beautiful unkown, eh?” 

“Yes, I must acknowledge it; though I main- 
tain that my curiosity is a natural, nota roman- 
tic one. It is not the young lady in the case, 
but that there is a young lady at all. Have 
you found out yet who she is?” 

‘“No,” answered Max, relapsing into unwon- 
ted gravity. ‘She lies very ill at the house 
where I took her; and though she isin the hands 
of a good nurse and physician, ey. both almost 
despair of her abet h But I hope matters 
will turn out better than they anticipate. It 
would be rather an unpleasant predicament, 
for me, were she to die without so much as re- 
turning to consciousness.” 

‘‘You have confided the whole matter, to the 
physician, have you not?” asked Jack Prentiss. 

“Oh, yes; and he will exert his utmost skill 
in regard to her case; but the blow she received 
has resulted in brain fever.” 

“And now that the charge of your protegee 
has become a serious matter, are you as inter- 
ested in her as ever; or are you regretting that 
you took any trouble concerning her?” 

‘What do you take me for?’ asked Max Dun- 
can, in assumed displeasure. “‘ At least, if you 
do not think me the most chivalrous and self- 
sacrificing of modern knights, pray do not in- 
dicate that you regard me in the light of a hea- 
then! Of course, [ am as interested as ever in 
my fair charge; only Ido hope she will have 
the good grace not to die on my hands.” 

Jack laughed; not from hard-heartedness, for 
both of these gentlemen Nt waa a goodly 
amount of true manly sensibility and chivalry; 
but the fate of the young, nameless waif, who 
had strangely fallen into Mr. Duncan’s kindly 
care, could not be as serious a matter to them 
as if they had known something of her charac- 
ter and history. 

‘“When,” asked Mr. Prentiss, “‘ will the doc- 
tor be able to decide upon this case?” 

‘* By to-morrow, he thinks. When shall I see 
you again, Jack? If I had the time, I would 
stop with you while a dine; but I’ve just fin- 
ished my dinner, and must go down to Tenth 
street to ask after my patient, and then I have 
an engagement for the begets I am to meet, 
to-night, so I am told, one of the most charming 
women in New York.” 

‘*May I ask the name of this perngcut) 

‘* Madame Cecile De Witt. eis one of my 
uncle Tremaine’s clients; and there is consider- 
able of aromance connected with her. I will 
tell it you when I see you again.” 

oF right. I shall be at the club to-morrow 
evening,” and with a cordial hand-shake the 
friends ted, 

“ Quite a glowing description to come from 
Max’s mouth concerning a society woman,” 
muttered Jack Prentiss, as he sauntered into 
Delmonico’s and ordered his dinner. “I won- 
der i ‘6 is any one who purposes laying siege to 
his heart; or any one to whom he dreams of 
yielding hisfreedom? Scarcely possible, though, 
when he has had all the belles of New York, to 
say Set of Newport, Saratoga, and Long 
Branch, at his feet, during the past ten years.” 

From which remark of Mr, Prentiss’s, a listen- 
er might have inferred that the gentleman now 
jolting toward Tenth street, in a Broadway 
stage, was something of a masculine flirt. But 
this would have been an unfair verdict con- 
cerning Max Duncan. <A society man he cer- 
tainly was; scarcely so much from choice, as 
because society had petted and sought him from 
his youth. For Max was one of those favored 
few upon whom fortune seems to take delight in 


showering golden gifts. Not only was he, re- 
markably handsome of feature and form,’ bu% 
his education, his natural talents, and his 
tastes, were all of a superior order; and from 
his twenty-first year, having been a young man 
of perfect independence and large fortune, an 
orphan with no nearer relatives than wealthy 
uncles, and aunts, and cousins, he had been con- 
sidered a famously-desirable acquaintance hy 
the families of the bon ton in New York; and 
especially by those where there were marriage- 
able young ladies. 

But Max Duncan, who, having left the staro, 
and Broadway, was walking along East Tenth 
street, and thinking of the fair sick girl who 
had become his charge, under most peculiar cir- 
cumstances, had, so far, through the thir!y- 
three years of his gay, blithe life, remained 
quite unscathed by any, of the matrimonial 
re so irequently and continuously laid fur 
his discomfiture. And yet, now, he was cer 
tainly thinking, with more of interest than he 
often accorded to mere society women, of this 
Madame De Witt whom he, with a few friends, 
had been invited to his uncle’s mansion to meet. 


| But then this Madame De Witt could not have 


the bad taste to set snares for him, as she was 
not free, like many other handsome women, to 
think of matrimony; while, living, as she did, 
an independent life, and.since she would soon, 
eh ag be a star of some magnitude in so- 
ciety, Max felt convinced that she was just tle 
sort of woman he should like to know and ad- 
mire. 

And, so deciding, Mr, Duncan ran up tho 
steps of a little old-fashioned brick dweiling. 
In answer to his summons there appeared a2 
small maid-servant whom he followed to the 
second floor, where dwelt the lady under who:e 
care was his protegee. He walked into the back 
room with the air of a man long familiar with 
the apartment, and threw himself upon the gay 
lounge which stood in one of its corners, while 
the maid vanished softly to announce to her 
mistress the presence of Mr. Max.” It was a 
small but neat apartmént in which the gentle- 
man waited, and though it was used, evidently, 
as a combined dining-room and study, there 
was an artistic taste betrayed in the choice and 
arrangement of its bright, odd pieces of furni- 
ture. 

Mr. Duncan smiled as he looked lazily about 
upon the surroundings, so vastly different froz: 
those in his own luxurious suit of apartments 26 
the eae ae . ere 

‘*Poor Beata!” he said, pityingly “what a 
forlorn, lonely sort of life fer her to lead. 1! 
would gladly add to her small income, if she 
would allow me; but she is so independent that 
the best thing one can do is to let her alone, tu 
indulge her whims as she pleases.” 

Almost as he spoke, the person he had called 
Beata entered the room. She was a tall, ma- 
jestic woman, in figure and carriage, with 2 

road white brow, massive braids of fair hair, 
arranged in a great coil, regular features, clear 
complexion and fair, and a grave, controlled, 
earnest face, that, strangely enough, Lcre 
strong resemblance to that of the handsome, 
blonde Max. And, in truth, these two—the 
brilliant visitor and the singularly quiet woman 
who received him—were cousins. 

‘So you have come, Max?” his hostess said, 
deliberately seating herself ina chair near him, 
without appearing to notice—as indeed she rare- 
ly did—the hand he had outstretched to_greet 
her, “And you are anxious for news, I sup- 

e; but I have little to give you. The young 

dy is much the same, neither better nor worse 
than when you called yesterday.” 

** And the doctor says that the crisis will not 
be before to-morrow?’ 

Beata bowed her head, bt rie 

‘And what do you think will be the resu‘t, 
then, Beata?’ 

The woman’s firm lips formed themselves *nto 
just the slightest suspicion of a cynical smilc, 

“How can I tell, when the doctor does not 
even dare to give an opinion? Have you not 
the patience to wait until a positive result can 
be made known?” 

“Hardly,” Max replied, smiling; “but you 
need not scorn my impatience. It does nov 
arise from any such source as you ure precis- 
posed to thi I know scarcely more about 
this young lady than do you: as I might have 
told you, the night I brought her to you, if you 
had chosen to ask me.” 

“What mattered it to me?’ returried Beata, 
briefly. ‘‘It was enough that you brought her 
here ill. I could not turn her déway under those 
circumstances, and I shall continue to care icr 
her, without any desire to pry into her history, 
until you make some future disposition of ber, 
or she is able and anxious to act for herself.” 

It was Beata’s way to always repel, racher 
than invite, confidences; and Max knew it. 

So, now, without further words concerning 
the young lady who lay so near the gates of 
death in Miss Hallgarten’s little parlor, he avose 
to go; but at his departure he would not aliow 
his cousin to repulse entirely his cordial ad- 
vances. He forcibly prisoned one of her reluc- 
tant hands, and held it in his own, 

“You must not confine yourself too closely, 
Beata, to the care of this sick young lady. i 
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wish you would let me procure a nurse, It is 
far too much of a tax upon you to sit up with 
her, night after night.” 

“T am not conscious of it. Iam perfectly 
well and strong, and I prefer being quite by 
myself.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said Max, a trifle pense . 
‘vou always want to be left to yo f!”. To 
the favorite of fortune, so ready to bestow of his 
good gifts upon his less wealthy cousin, it was 
not always pleasant to be repulsed in her cold, 
unyielding way. ‘‘How you must have been 
toneenes with my appearance here every day, 
lately ! 

Mixs Hallgarten chose to make no rejoinder to 
this thrust; so Max went on: 

“But remember, Beata, there is one thing 
upon which I shall insist. You must make out 
a bill, I care not how large, for the time, care, 
and expense this young lady has cost you. Not 
that that will in the least repay your oars 
he finished, kindly; ‘‘for that I shall only be 
able to thank you, continually, in my heart, I 
suppose ”—with his hand upon the door—‘‘ that 
you will not forbid my coming to-morrow?” 

“T never forbid your coming. You are al- 
ways welcome to my: home, Max Duncan,” 
Beata replied, with more of gentle grace than 
she had yet showed. 

But when her cousin had taken his departure. 
the lady walked, rapidly, several times, to and 
fro, across the little room, with such fierce en- 
ergy of movement and such'a look upon her 
face as must accompany violent inward passion. 
Then she stopped, momently, before the small 
mirror, suspended _ between the windows, and 
surveying therein her majestic figure, and fair, 
stern face; to the reflection, said, aloud, with 
vehement emphasis: 

“Yes, it is his money, always his money, that 
he desires to fling at me! ‘His money that he 
sues of me to take!” And turning away from 
the shrine at which all women; young and old, 
strong and, weak, in sorrow and in joy, are 
given to making their confessions, she added, 
with blazing eyes: 

‘‘T wonder that he does not remember that I 
have his blood in my veins, and cease to insult 
me with offers of gold! ‘What do I care for 
that—from him?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
“ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 

Ir was nearly sunset of Friday and Miss Pierce 

atalone in the parsonage kitchen. 

From the trials this week had brought to 
others, the kind-hearted Jemima had not been 
tree. She mourned, sorely, the death of a mis- 
tress to whom she had been devotedly attached, 
and her grief for Mrs. Foss was equaled by the 
sympathy she felt for the bereaved husband 
and daughter, 

‘ Por,” as she expressed it, to herself, ‘‘ twas 
the Lord’s will that Mrs. Foss should die. She 
was too good for ’arth enny way, and it’s mor’n 
likely she’s a deal better off up in Glory, a-helpin’ 
the angels sing, than a-potterin’ around this 
’arthly tabernacle.” 

Mrs. Foss had been jionately fond of mu- 
sie, and Jemima thought, now, she must be ‘‘en- 
joyin’ herself powerfully!” Miss Pierce’s view 
of heaven being strictly and conscientiously 
conformed to. beliet in white robes, harps, and 
angelic choruses. i 

nd, among other vexations, it had been no 
small one to Jemima to: have had so many peo- 
ple ‘‘pokin’ about the house” during the last 
week; and the entire sojourn of Mrs. Jarvis had 
been a great thorn in her flesh. Then had fol- 
lowed the mysterious disappearance of Bethel, 
and the disagreeable rumors concerning it; and, 
now, as Jemima sat in the kitchen, industri- 
ously plying her needle, while the kettle upon 
the stove bubbled in preparation for tea, she not 
only wondered what could have become of ‘‘ that 
poor child ”—for she indignantly refuted Green- 
wilde’s popular belief concerning Miss Foss, but 
she had another grievous weight upon her mind. 
Something, Jemima could not quite make out 
what, was in the wind regarding the good pas- 
tor, himself. Queries had been made by in- 
quisitive callers at the parsonage, which seem- 
ed to imply that there was doubt in the mind of 
the community concerning the real motives of 
Mr, Foss’s journey to town. 

‘Does he intend returning?” asked one neigh- 
bor, who had come with the declared intention 
of spending a friendly hour with Jemima, who, 
she thought, would dreadfully lonely in a 
house where there had so recently been a corpse. 

But on this score Miss Pierce speedily assured 
her visitor that she need give herself no un- 
easiness, while she aiswered the question quite 


as tartly. 

“ Comin’ back? Of course he’s comin’ back! 
‘You don’t suppose he’s gone to Africa, or some 
other heathen place, to be eaten up by canni- 
bals, do you?” s y 

“Oh, no,” returned the neighbor, meaningly ; 
“only [ thought he might have taken a fancy 
to disappear ‘om Greenwilde just for the pres- 
ent. 

‘“‘And why should he disappear from Green- 
wilde?” persisted Jemima. ‘‘ Ain’t a! his friends 


here that he’s got? And ain’t his parish here? 
haart ace he go away for, and where would 
gO 

But Jemima could gain no satisfaction from 
the disinterested visitor; and the following day 
she was forced to answer other just such strange 
questions and suggestions; and many were the 
hard things she was betrayed into saying, con- 
cerning her neighbors, as she pursued her way 
pe the parsonage, getting the old house “to 
rights. 

espite many ae the faithful house- 
keeper rested, now, with the consciousness of a 
day’s work well done. Every nook was restor- 
ed to its wonted order, and Jemima flattered 
herself that upon Mr. Foss’s return, and—per- 
haps—Bethel’s, they would find the house look- 
ing cheerful and homelike; and while she so- 
laced herself with this rumination, in walked 
the clergyman—alone. 

‘Law sakes!” exclaimed Jemima, springing 
up, excitedly, ‘I never thought of ‘your comin’ 
before to-morrow mornin’, at most; and here 
you are lookin’ regularly tuckered out. Sit 
right down, while I make the tea, and don’t 
think of stirrin’ till you get a cup.” 

The clergyman sunk into a chair, while Je- 
mima bustled about the room, putting the tea to 
draw, and spreading the table-cloth. Then she 
could no longer restrain herself from asking one 
question. 

‘* Where’s Bethel?’ She stood before the open 
closet door, her hand outstretched to the pile of 
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. Foss groaned. ‘‘ Jemima, Bethel is on 
her way across the ocean, with that young man 
who has been staying in Greenwilde this sum- 
mer, 

‘With that Andral chap? ' I don’t believe it!” 
blurted out Jemima,’ indignantly. ‘Then she 
sunk upon the floor and commenced to cry, cov- 
ering her! face with her clean calico apron, while 
the clergyman in his chair by the window wept 
bitterly as well; but he was the first to recover 
himself. 

‘It’s no use thinking it is not so, Jemima. 
Ee grant that she may be happy, poor 

rl! 

“But she won’t be, if she could’ go and run 
away without waitin’ to see her own mother 
buried! But, she didn’t do it! She had too good 
a heart for that. She’s been kidnapped, or 
drowned, or something!” 

“Young women do many things that seem 
strange and unkind when they imagine them- 
selves in love.” 

‘In love!” exclaimed the housekeeper, scorn- 
fully, with profound contempt for any such 
tender passion, as relating to the romances of 

outh. ‘As if she could love enny one more’n 
er father and mother!” 

‘‘ But she has, you see,” said the parson; ‘and 
we must reconcile ourselves to the fact.” 

‘Not I!” muttered Jemima, stoutly, under her 
poor and then Gober bectabing the = of 
getting supper. r ng of a few 
mouthfuls ct food: Mr. Foss retired to his study, 
whence he was soon summoned by a call from 
one of his deacons, who had already heard of 
his return. 

‘Well, Brother Foss,” asked Deacon Strict, 
“any news from Bethel yet?” 

With a terrible effort the clergyman compelled 
himself ‘to make the dreadful answer: 

“Yes; what I could not at first believe pos- 
sible is true. She and Mr. Andral were en- 

aged, and have already taken matters into 
their own hands and gone to Europe.” 

“Sad, sad,” responded the deacon, with a per- 
ceptible ‘‘I-told-you-so” air. “It seems as 
if Miss Foss ought to have been better brought 
up. It’s a bad example for her to set the other 


young le.” 

To this. Ticntalthirait the parson made no re- 
joinder; and the deacon coughed, and fidgeted, 
2 fore introducing his next theme of conversa- 
ion. 

“There’s a little matter I thought I'd better 

ak to you about,” he finally blurted out, 
“before the official board meets. 

The parson was innocently silent. He could 
not even surmise that any of his affairs, except 
in relation to Bethel, could possibly have gotten 
abroad among his parishioners. 

‘*T don’t suppose,” Secloging! Deacon Strict, 
“that it’s h ly wort mentioning; but if'a 
stop wasn’t put to such matters there’s no know- 
ing where they’d end: and then ‘a minister’s dif- 
ferent from most folks. He can’t stand being 
talked about; it’s such an injury to the cause of 
religion.” 

Again the deacon paused, while Mr. Foss re- 
ako him with a strange doubt growing in his 


mind. 

‘* Of course,” resumed the inquisitor, “it’s all 
talk, and I can’t think what it’scome from. But 
at all events, says I to Mrs. Strict to-day, ll 

to the parson about it, and git him to au- 
thorize me to puta stop to the whole humbug; 
for, as I told her, don’t we know, as true as gos- 


pel, that Mrs. Foss was Bethel’s mother, and the 
only wife the on had?” 
ow that Mr. Foss knew what was coming, 


without a moment’s hesitation he answered: 
“Mrs, Foss was not my first wife, nor Bethel’s 
mother,” 


Deacon Strict’s eyes grew big with surprise. 

“But it’s not true,” he gasped, ‘‘what folks 
have been saying, that your other wife is still 
living?” 

“It is true,” asserted the parson, gravely, and 
there fell a terrible silence which he broke by 


saying: 

‘I think, during the years I have served 
this people, they have learned to know me well 
enough to be sure that this fact is in no way 
damaging to my character.” 

‘“Well, well, of course no one won’t be hard 
on you; but it’s a rather curious thing to hear 
about our minister; and it seems strange that 
people should have been kept ignorant of this so 
ong. 

‘*T can soon explain that,” said Mr. Foss, and 
he briefly related his history, knowing that now 
he must give it to all the busy tongues of the 
public., And having heard Mr. Foss’s explana- 
tion, Deacon Strict said that he would commu- 
nicate to the others of the church folks low 
matters stood, and took his departure. But n: 
sooner had’he gone than other callers were an 
nounced. 

“You must pardon our intruding upon you 
to-night,” commenced Mr. Thorne, good-natur- 
edly; “but Mrs. Thorne is anxious to hear if 
there is any news’of Bethel, and I thought that 
I would take it upon myself to mention to you'a 
little gossip that seems suddenly to have gained 
ground in the village, and which might make 
trouble in the church if not speedily stopped.” 

“My good friends,” cried’ My. Foss, his voice 
trembling, and feeling that his burdens were 
growing almost too heavy to be borne, “T know 
what you have heard. One of my deacons has 
just been tosee me about it. But Lam glad you 
are'come. You know more of the world than I 
do, and are, perhaps, ot ner of making a truer 
judgment for me than I for myself.” And he 
went on to say what he had learned concerning 
Bethel. 

“ Well, Mr. Foss,” commenced Mrs, Thorne, 
comfortingly, ‘‘ Bethel might have done worse. 
Of course the Greenwilde people set Mr. Andral 
down as_ terrible because he was rich, and a 
trifle wild, and lived in'a Style entirely unfami- 
liar to them. But he is gentlemanly, avid will 
be able to introduce Bethel to a higher sphere in 
society ‘than she could ever have attained by a 
marriage here. I know that the circumstances 
attending the affair make it particularly un- 

leasant, but really, if I were you, T should try 
to look upon its brightest side.’ 

‘*But, my good lady, to me it has no bright 
side,” said Mr. Foss, déjectedly. “‘I know en- 
ough of the character, and. habits, and antece- 
dents of this man, whom my daughter has mar- 
ried, to prejudice me terribly against him. But 
it is a matter that canriot be undone,” and the 
clergyman proceeded to relate tolis friends the 
new form in which the events Of his early life 
had presented themselves, 


‘what think you, Mr: Thorne, ought Ito do; 
and what will my parishioners expect of me?” 

Mr. Thorne looked grave. In his own estima- 
tion the clergyman ought not to suffer further 
from circumstances to which he had been an 
innocent victim; but he foresaw, from the ru- 
mors already abroad in Greenwilde, that the 
villagers would be far less likely to make the 
proper discrimination between facts as they 
were, and the ici truth that they in no- 
wise affected their parson’s integrity. 

“My advice is. to lay the whole matter before 
your official board, and leave it to their good 
judgment to stop further gossip by their open 
defense of yourself. It seerns to me impossible 
that where you have done so much good, for 
years, this story should not awaken in your be- 

alf only the deeper loye and sympathy of your 
congregation.” 

“But I see,” returned Mr. Foss, sadly, ‘‘ that 
you are speaking from your own standpoint 
only, and not from what you fear will be the 
decision of others. Perhaps the best thing I can 
do will be to resign.” 

“Oh! do not talk of resigning,” cried Mrs. 
Thorne, warmly. ‘Your Re Nee will 
never allow you to do that, after you have 
served them so faithfully, just because of a little 
unfortunate gossip.” 

‘““We shall see, we shall see,” replied Mr. 
Foss; and when he had bidden his friends adieu 
he pondered a plan that had been suggested to 
him through an accidental meeting with an old 
friend in town; and that was beginning to take 
definite shape in bis mind. 

The next morning the parson began to fore- 
see, only too plainly, how his troubles were to 
end. During a walk to the post-office many cold 
nods were vouchsafed to him where had former- 
ly been warm shakes of the hand. The minis- 
ters of other denominations, with whom he had 
always been on the warmest terms of godd-fel- 
lowship, charitably passed him with averted 
heads; and long before the hour for the official 
meeting, Daniel Foss recognized that his days of 
service in the Big New England town were 
at an end. Even in Jemima’s curious, indig- 
nant, yet sympathetic looks, he saw how surely 
and rapidly the gossip which had been started 
by some own enemy, had spread; and when 
the good woman prepared the evening meal, 


“Under these circumstances,” he concluded, ’ 
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and earnestly begged of him to eat something to | 


keep up his strength, and to drink more than his 
ordinary allowance of tea, he understood that 
she was not in ignorance of the ordeal that 
awaited him that night, and confided to this 
friend, faithful and true to the last, more minute- 
ly than he had yet done toany other, the troubles 
of past and present. 

“ And you to think of givin’ up the Green- 
, wilde church, and goin’ a-missionaryin’,” almost 
screamed Jemima, ‘‘ just because that good-for- 
nothing hussy has come back! Is it your fault, 
I should like to know, that she didn’t die, as she 
should oughter have done, long ago?” 

‘* Hush, hush, Jemima! It was a misfortune, 
not a fault, that I married while I had a living 
wife; but, you see, if there is any gossip about 
a minister, it is likely to be an injury to his 
church, and drive people away to other congre- 
gations.” 

“ Let ’em go, then!” exclaimed Jemima, say- 
agely; ‘‘but don’t you go to goin’. What will 
Bethel do if she comes home and you're eaten 
up by those heathen cannibals?” 

** Bethel will never come back to this home,” 
said Mr. Foss, gravely, as he prepared to meet 
his official board: 

And he knew, the moment he entered the sol- 
emn conclave, that he could do nothing better 
than to resign the position he had held for fif- 
teen useful years, and start upon the missionary 
tour of which he had been meditating. The re- 
signation was accepted without a dissenting 
voice. It was not, entirely, that the deacons 
and elders of the Greenwilde byterian 
church blamed their pastor for that curious epi- 
sode in his life which, in the eyes of fair-minded 
= should not have injured his reputation; 

ut there were those among the membership 
who had long been clamoring for a change in 
the church dynasty, for a preacher of more fash- 
ionable age and theories. And now, as Deacon 
Goddard suggested, it would never do to keep 
in the pulpit a parson concerning whom any 
scandal was rife, or the church would surely go 
to pieces. People were too much inclined al- 
ready to run away from their own church, to 
worship with others. And these were orying 
times, when the ‘‘ Episco ” had just finish 
their new chapel and ‘“‘had a lot of fancy fixin’s 
and new-fangled singin’;” and the Methodists 
had such a smart, handsome young preacher, 
“ as was a-drawin’ all the young women.” 

And when the meeting closed, Reverend Daniel 
Foss stood alone in the world—without family, 

aes: or pastorate. 
‘ 


CHAPTER XII. 
A SIREN. 
“There is no armor against fate.”’ 

Max Duncan had never known his staid 
lawyer uncle to be so enthusiastic over any wo- 
man as he was concerning his charming client, 
Madame Cecile De Witt. And Max’s aunt 
Adele, a haughty, high-born lady, who even to 
her middle age had retained an assured prestige 
in society, though, since she had no daughters 
to chaperon, she took less interest, perhaps, in 
its frivolities than some dowagers, had also ex- 
pressed great admiration of the new heiress, 
whom Max had been invited to meet. 


Under these circumstances, it was not strange | 


that Mr. Duncan was prepared to take a mark- 
ed interest in this Madame De Witt, who, under 
the favoring agencies of romance, beauty, and 
wealth, was about to enter his world. 

It was after nine o’clock when he was shown 
into Mr. Tremaine’s parlors, where was gather- 
eda select circle 0! ple, to meet the lady 
whose mourning precluded, as yet, her full in- 


troduction to society; and as he entered the | 


salon, and his eye swept the assembled guests, 
among which the host and hostess were now 
freely mingling, he detected at once the attrac- 
tion of the rene. 

Standing near the lower end of the room, un- 


der a full blaze of light, and against a back- | 


ground of crimson velvet curtains, that fell be- 
fiween the rea ee and conservatory, Ma- 
dame De Witt looked like a figure just prppet 
down from some rare painting. Her form 
draped in a dead-white mass of crape, relieved 
here and there with touches of black velvet, 
from the proud head to the dainty foot, uncon- 
sciously and yet wholly revealed in its sandaled 
beauty, was simply perfect. Her masses of 
sunny brown bair, with just the most delicious 
tendency in it to curl despite all restraining in- 
fluences, were gathered in a loose, rippleful coil 
uigh upon her head and held in place by an 
onyx comb, Her face, purely oval, creamily 
vale, lighted with great, ee dazzlin 

yray eyes, charmful for its mobility, and equal- 
ly charmful for its inscrutableness, might have 
been the face of a woman who had seen two- 
score or only a score of years, for Madame De 
Witt, with other charms, possessed that of car- 
Soe face and figure no traces of her age. 

“They have made no mistake in pronouncin; 

her ” Max said, mentally, as he rome, 
a moment, unobserved, intently regarding the 
lady. ‘I wonder if the soul that makes the 


yen, as charming as its outward sem- 
Even as he asked himself the question, Cecile 


glanced his way, met his earnest, studious eyes, 
and felt that she looked upon the man who, in 
some manner, was to be ber future fate. 

At that glance Max went forward and sought 
his aunt, and was soon standing in a favored 
place by Cecile’s side. 

‘Mrs, Tremaine, I think, mentioned that you 
were her nephew?” said madame, turning from 
| the group with whom she had been talking, to 
address Max. 

‘Yes; and I trust I truly appreciate the re- 
lationship. I am entirely dependent upon 
uncles, aunts and cousins for any really home 

es. 

“You do not mean that you have no nearer 


aa. ties? 
“Yes,” replied Max, 6) gprs a scarcely felt 
the fact a grievance—‘‘I stand quite alone in 
the world.” 

Madame De Witt’s rich red lips, the only dash 
of scarlet in her creamy face, melted into a pe- 
culiarly rare, half-sad smile, and she put out to 
him, with the most pathetic, graceful little ges- 
ture in the world, her fair, slender hand, up- 
raising fully to his her magnetic eyes. 

“So do I,” she said. ‘ There isa tie of fellow- 
ship between us, Only, I think,” with a droop- 
ing of her lashes, and the slow fading otf the 
smile, ‘‘I am far the more unfortunate of us 
two. Istand alone in a position particularly 
trying, when, after many sad years, I desire ‘to 
enter the world for which I was reared, but the 
gates of which, in my merest youth, I shut 
against myself.’ 

There are few men, be they even of the most 
phlegmatic constitution, who do not, at some 
moment in their lives, respond with a quick, un- 
studied impulse to a woman’s words. And Max 
Duncan was not really a phlegmatic man, 
though, seemingly, he bad inherited much) of 
the passive Teutonic temperament of his Ger- 
man ancestors. True, he had never been des- 
perately in love with any woman, still he was 
chivalrously fond. of women’s society—that is, 
of the society of some women—and now, quick 
in answer to madame’s words, came the low- 
toned, eloquent assurance: 

“But you cannot fail to find the present 
happy i to have the world at your feet; and to 
stand firmly in whatever position you choose to 


occupy. d I—how it.would gratify me to 
be your friend, to help in your new career.” 

“You may be, if os will,” madame an- 
swered, glancing gratefully up. ‘ You cannot 
think how graciously comes to me. the offer of 
any friendship, in this land which is almost as 
strange to me as if it was not my native one; 
and where there are few familiar faces, And 
when I set up here an establishment of my own, 
as I intend doing soon, for I dislike hotel life in 
America, I shall depend upon you to advise-me 

rding my entertainments and invitations.” 

‘I should be charmed, I am sure,” laughed 
Max: “ but there are others who, perhaps, could 
be to you of more service in that line; and 
Mrs. Tremaine, and my uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
pie Nee They are here. You have met 
them?” 

“Yes; so they, too, are your relatives? And 
that charming little thing who is going to the 
| piano is your cousin?” 
| ‘Yes; she is the only unmarried one of my 
aunt Donaldson’s daughters. She came outlast 
winter, and made sane a sensation, and I am 
immensely proud of ber, for she has been my 
pet from her babyhood. I hardly expected to 
see her here to-night, since she only returned to- 
day from Newport, where she has been sto 
ping with one of her sisters. Do you like her 
voice?” : 

“Tt is very pure and sweet,” said Cecile, 
who was listening to Miss Donaldson’s song. 

**You sing yourself, I hope?” 

“The merest trifle.” But when Miss Donald- 
son had left the piano, madame allowed Max to 
lead her to the vacated place. : 

She played a prelude with delicate touch and 
accuracy, and then commenced a little French 
song that quite captivated her audience with 
the beauty of its versification and its sweet, 
passionate melody; and at its close she was so 
earnestly entreated for more music, and was so 
surrounded with admirers, and overwhelmed 
with compliments, that Max, who had whisper- 
ed his simple thanks, stole away to get a word 
with his cousin. 

‘Well, pussy,” he said, calling the plump 
little blonde by his own especial pet name for 
her, ‘‘ what do you think of this new candidate 
for social favors?” 

“‘T do not like her at all,” replied Eva Donald- 
son, gravely, retaining Max’s hand and looking 
fearlessly up into his eyes. 

“Oh! T am astonished at you! When the uni- 
versal verdict is an admiring one, and uncle and 
aunt Tremaine think her charming, and even I 
am inclined to look pee her favorably? You 
aren’tjealous of her, 1 hope? You cannot think 
that a woman like Madame De Witt will inter- 
fere with the reign of your belleship?” 

“No ”—a trifle resentfully, as was, perhaps, 

uite natural to a somewhat spoiled beauty. 
“She is old enough to ke my mother, and is 
, married, and her husband is still living; and she 
| has a daughter almost or quiie a young lady. 
Oh, no, I’m not jealous of her !” 


‘* Why, Puss, your uncharitableness and ca- 
pacity for gossip astound me. I gave you credit 
for having less of faulty femininity about you!” 

Eva made a little moue at Max’s half-jesting 
rebuke; and her cousin suddenly added: 

‘* Did uncle Tremaine tell you all this news?” 

“Yes; I came round to early dinner, and I 
coaxed him to tell me about Madame De Witt. 
I knew she was his client, and from some things 
I heard said I guessed that she had a romance.” 

“And now, I euuipose you know her exact 
age, and the dates of all the important events of 
her life, and the name of her husband and 
child, and just how much wealth she inherited, 
and the precise number of dresses she brought 
from Paris, and a hundred other matters that a 
man would never think to find out in the whole 
course of his acquaintance with her? Ah, Eva, 
you will indulge all a woman’s curiosity, despite 
my exemplary teachings.” 

“Max, you need not assume for masculinity 
such infallibility. I know the sex better. For 
the sake of argument, supposing you to be the 
most perfect of mankind—” 

“ That is not a supposable case, Puss.” 

“Oh, I’m quite aware of how terrible a 
stretch of imagination is required to even 
assume such a theory,” returned Miss Donald- 
son, banteringly. ‘But, acting upon the sup 
position that you are such an excellent—but 
rather ep oe pee I think I may positive- 
ly assert that the course of your acquaintance 
with Madame De Witt would not be of ve 
long {duration before you would desire, wit 
heart and soul, to know the name of the man to 
whom she was once married, even if your curi- 
osity could be restrained in regard to other 
points of her history.” 

“And may I ask the grounds upon which you 
base that impertinent assertion, you small 


Sd 
‘t Because,” replied his cousin, pte hee 
ping all appearance of jesting, and stealing her 
and into his, and meeting his eyes with a wist- 
ful glance, ‘Madame De Witt is one of those 
women who can fascinate whom they will. Al- 
ready she has chosen to make you like her, and 
when she has ee i pe you to thrill at the glance 
of those wonderful eyes of hers, and to thirst for 
a touch of her lips, will 
ou can concerning the 


‘ou not learn all that 
arriers that separate 
er from you, madly desiring to rend them?” 

“ Eva, you are paving doubt in love, or you 
could not talk such abominable nonsense! it 
with Dascelles? Jack Prentiss said, when he 
saw you two together at Newport, that that fel- 
low would win you!” 

‘Did he, indeed!” with a sudden drooping of 
the eyes and flushing cheeks, but assumed scorn; 
“and what right, pray, bas Mr. Jack Prentiss 
to canvass my affairs? But it isnot nonsense 
about Madame De Witt, Max. She likes you; 
and, somehow, I cannot endure her, because she 
does, There! Next you will be having the au- 
dacity to tell me I am in love with yuu !”’ 
‘‘ And so you are! You always have been, 
from the days when I made it my duty to save 
you from swallowing your fists, or your rattle, 
or ARENDS else that might have cut off your 
life in the bloom of its infancy. But all the 
same, do not let ‘Ri pretty head get into ir 
any absurdly terrible crotchet regarding me, tu 
the exclusion of those that ordinarily fill it— 
Dascelles, and new dresses, you know.” 
And Max went laughing away, to seek the 
siren, who, according to Miss Donaldsou’s the- 
ory dared to like him. 
ut scorn her words as he might, all uncon- 

sciously, not from mere worldly wisdom, neither 
through jealousy, but by that subtle insig)-¢ 
anted to certain characters concerning certain 
others, tke little blonde belle had read a pi r- 
pres scarcely as yet formed, in the sonl of Cec o 

e Witt, concerning handsome Max Duncan in 
whom she was already awakening an unwontvd 
amount of interest and admiration. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BACK TO THE WORLD AGAIN, 


“T would bring balm, and pour it in your wound, 
Cure TOE distemper’d mind, and heal your for- 
nes, 


TuHROUGHONT her illness, Max was unremitting 
in his inquiries after bis unknown ward; and 
now, the day had come when the veysicies had 
declared the patient would either much bet- 
ter or worse; and the handsome, golden-haired 
favorite of fortune satin his cousin’s humble 
room anxiously awaiting to hear Bethel’s fate. 
‘“The crisis is over, and the fever is abated.” 
Without any greeting, with that terse an- 
nouncement, only, Beata came into Max Dun- 
can’s presence. Her cousin waited to hear more, 
but she vouchsafed him no further news, only 
stood before him calm and majestic, as if ex- 
cting Max to take his departure, now that he 
ad been assured of this one important fact. 

“Ts that all you have to tell me?” he asked, 
when no other information was volunteered. 

“ About all. The doctor sits with her now, 
and will not leave until he is assured that the 
change is for the better.” ~ 

‘“‘ And there is no use in my waiting?” 

‘No: she sleeps, but with such almost imper- 
ceptible pulse that we watch momently for its 


a 


try not to agitate yourself, but to get well 
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slightest variation. If you are very anxious I 
will send you a note within a few hours.” 

“Thank you, I wish you would;” and Max 
went away, with one lingering, backward glance 
at his cousin. 

“What astrange woman she is,” he said, as 
he passed down the stairs and out into the street; 
‘so faithful in the performance of these duties 
I have forced upon her, of such fine physique, 
possessed of wonderful mental powers, and yet 
so strangely cold and self-governed, and abhor- 
rent of companionship, that she makes one doubt 
whether she is capable of loving, or suffering, 
or doing anything but merely reasoning.” 

A few hours later Beata, true to her promise, 
sent Max tidings that a change for the better in 
his protegee was decided. And from that day 
Bethel began slowly to recover; aided by a vig- 
orous, young constitution her improvement, 
during the first week, was quite decided. Still, 
she for a time, no recollection of the events 
which had brought her to Miss Hallgarten’s. 
nor of those circumstances which had transpired } 
previous to her visit to town; and as no ques- 
tions were asked by her grave nurse, and her 
mind was yet lethargic in its working, her only 
inquiries tended toward the identification of ; 
faces. 

These searchings after the truth were fora | 
time seiisally. parried; but, finally, Beata deem- 
ed it wisest that, Maz should see the patient and 
make to her such revelations as he thought best; | 
and when next he called she led him to Bethel’s 
bedside. 

For a moment Max found himself in a rather 
trying position, but looking down into the eyes 
that were regarding him with a vague, per- 
plexed gaze, he asked, gently ; 

“Do you not remember that you have seen 
e—upon the ales express—” 

Before he could complete his. sentence a per- 
fect tide of recollections swept over Bethel, and 
she trembled so violently that Max was posi- 
tively frightened. 

“You must not excite yourself, like this,” he 
said, soothingly. ‘‘You are quite safe and 
among friends.’ 

As the sound of his soft, calm voice seemed to 
affect her reassuringly, he seated himself at her 
side, in the most quiet, matter-of-fact way pos- 
sible, and explained, gently: 

“T did not like to see you alonein the city, 
at midnight, any more than if you had been my 
sister; and my friend and myself watched you. 
You were followed and struck by a ruffian, and 
were insensible when we reached you. As I 
could not restore you to consciousness, I brought 
you here. You have been very sick since, but 
are so much better that perhaps you would like 
to tell us who you are, and have us send for 
your friends.” 

Bethel looked up, startled, frightened. ‘Haye 
I been sick long, and does not my father know 
of if? My name was on my watch and in my 
pocket-book.” ; 

““You were robbed of those articles,” an- 
swered Max. ‘But pray do not let that alarm 
you”—for a look of terrible consternation had 
come upon Bethel’s face—‘‘and your friends 
shall know where you are, immediately.” 

“Tt is too late! too late!” was Bethel’s an- 

ished moan, ‘‘Ob, mother! Dear, dear mo- 

er! Am I never to undo the wrong I did you? 
Never to be worthy of your love and confi- 
dence?” 

“She will understand all, my dear young 
lady, if you will let me send for her.” 

“Send for her?” with a look of horror. “My | 
mother is dead! And I came away the night 
after her death, expecting to be back by morn- 
ing, and that is—how long ago?” 

‘Nearly three weeks,” said Max, dreading to 
answer, yet thinking it best, now that his 
protegee was fu ly conscious, not to deceive her. 

“Nearly three weeks! What must papa 
think of me? What does every one think of 
me? And I have accomplished nothing!” 
Bethel’s eyes were almost wild with despair. 
She could not even put into definite shape the 
horrible surmises that filled her mind. 

“You came to New York on business?” asked 
Max, a light breaking upon his mind regarding 
the apparent strangeness of Bethel’s solitary 
night ourney. ‘Can I not transact it for 


ou 
wen No! No! It is too late!” 
Too late—terrible words that seemed con- | 
tinually forced to Bethel’s lips. Presently she 
feverishly asked: 
‘* How soon can I go home?” 
“Not in several weeks—perhaps three, if you 


ba oo 

_** Will you write to my father, then, and ask 
him to come to me?” with a slight repressed 
moan, giving his name and address. 

‘And your name?” suggested Mr. Duncan, as 
he aros» to go to Beata for paper and ink, | 

“ Bethel ee ? 

‘Bethel Foss,” repeated Max, softly, to him- 
self. “A nice name; pretty and straightfor- 
ward.” 

The letter that Max wrote to the Reverend 
Daniel Foss reached Greenwilde the morning 
after that gentleman, with an old college-mate 
and some brother ministers, had set sail tor a 


foreign missionary field; and, day after day, 
Bethel questioned for news that never came. 
At first, Mr. Duncan sustained Miss Foss’s hopes 
with constant cheerful assurances that her fa- 
ther’s silence meant that he intended surprising 
her by responding to the letter in person; but 
continuous suspense and anxiety commenced to 
retard her recovery, until the doctor gravel. 


announced that something must be done to al- | 


leviate the nervous depression which had seized 
upon his patient. 

‘“‘T have written, twice, to her father,” said 
Max, who had not communicated this fact to 
Bethel. ‘‘He is a clergyman, and she seemed 
to have unlimited faith that he would come to 
her. I cannot understand this continued si- 
lence. 
out for myself concerning him?’ 

“Tt is the best thing you can do,” said the 
doctor, approvingly, “if you really wish to be 
of service to Miss Foss.” 

So it was decided that if no letter reached Mr. 
Duncan in the next mail he should start in the 
morning for Greenwilde; and having deter- 
mined upon this action he could not deny him- 
self the pleasure of communicating his plan to 
Bethel. 

The look flashed up to his, from her gray 
eyes, when he told her that he, himself, pur- 
posed going to her home, to fetch her father, 
was sufficient to reward him for the not par- 
ticularly agreeable task of taking a lonely jour- 
ney to a little New England village, in search of 
a stranger who would perhaps receive him in 
anything but a kindly mood. 

‘* How good you are,” Bethel said, spr 
out her little, thin, white hand. “If you wi 
ata bring my father to me—or Jemima—I 
shall loya you all my life.” 

Wild, impulsive words arising from a sorely 
tried heart; but words to be recalled one day to 
Bethel with a passion that should imbitter other 
lives besides her own. 

“Who is Jemima?” Max asked, smiling. 

“ She is our servant, Jemima Pierce, who has 


lived with us since Iwas the merest child. I | 
rhaps papa is ill; if he can- 


have thought that 
not come [should like to see Jemima. 

Mr. Duncan promised that some one from her 
home he would certainly bring to Bethel, and 
with commands that she should be very patient 
and cheerful during his absence he took his de- 
parture; recalling, again and again, half with 
amusement and half with pleasure that passion- 
ate avowal, 

“T shall love you all my life.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD, AGAIN. 

“My father’s name brings tears into my eyes.” 
Across.a certain down-town ferry, that con- 
nects the terminus of a great railroad with New 
York; just about dark of one stormy winter af- 
ternoon, there passed a crowd of young women 

Hey noisy and shabby. 

hey were ‘professional ladies,” yet there 
was little about their physiognomies and man- 
ners that.indidated refinement, culture or more 
than mediocre intelligence; and, in truth, their 
profession was of an order that required purely 
hysica] development; they were ballet dancers, 
longing to a theatrical troupe that had been 
making an extended trip South and West. 
Their costumes, for the most part, had a certain 


| jaunty style about them, but were of cheap, 


flashy materials and already shabby and slip- 
shod in appearance; and their faces, seen under 
prosaic circumstances, and the flaring lights of 
the ferry-boat, were far from charming, though 


there was an occasional bold style of beauty | 


among them. 

As the boat neared the New York slip, they 
crowded, jeugning’ and joking, upon the for- 
ward deck, telling each other of their arrange- 


ments for the night, and making plans to sup | 


together at certain cheap restaurants. 

‘See here, Nita,” said one, eyed turning 
to a girl who s rather aloof from the others, 
and had taken no part in the noisy conversation, 
‘“ what are you going to do? on’t you come 
and hayesome supper with us?” 

“ Oh, no, thank you,” answered Nita, quietly, 
to the kindly questioner. 

“You might have d yourself the trouble 
of asking her, Daze,” said another girl, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘ You know she is quite above being so- 
ciable with such as us!” 

At this speech, a man, half hid in ulster and 
slouch hat, who had followed the troupe out 
upon the deck, and stood carelessly re ing 
them, turned his scrutiny upon Nita. He saw 
the quick, indignant glance that came to her 
eyes, and the resentful flush that warmed her 
face—a face singularly unlike the others, more 
youthful, fair, and igure. And now he noticed 
that she was carefully and neatly dressed, with 
a certain ladylike taste and quietness, but that 
her exquisitely pretty, slender form was not 
nearly sufficiently protected from the inclem- 
ency of the weather. She shivered, where she 
stood, and looked dubiously at the and sleet 
into which her gay companions dashed with 
shrill laughter. 

“Can I be of any assistance to you, miss?’ 
asked the gentleman, stepping forward, when 


Do you think I had better go and find | 


the other girls had hurried toward Broadway, 


| and Nita stood irresolutely at the entrance to 


the ferry-house. ‘‘ Will you accept of the shel- 
ter of my umbrella?” ° 

The girl looked up as if to utter a quick re- 
fusal, but at sight of the questioner’s dark face, 
— id smiling mouth, she answered less 

astily : 

“Thank you, but I am only waiting for a car.” 

“Then let me put you safely in it.” 

As the car came along, he assisted her across 
the slippery, slush-covered street, and helped 
her upon the platform. Bestowing upon him a 
bright smile of thanks the ballet-girl disappear- 
ed within it, while her escort swung himself 
upon the step. Standing thus, in the cold, and 
storm, and darkness, and among a crowd of 
workingmen, he rode a long distance, until upon 
the east side of town, ina thickly-populated and 
a district, the girl left the car; and unseen, 

¢ watched her run up the steps of an old-fash- 
ioned house. At the next corner the gentleman, 
too, alighted, walked a few blocks to another 
car-route and was soon upon his way to his com- . 
fortable up-town house. 

Nita’s ring at the door was answered by a 
very untidy servant, to whom, evidently, the 
ballet-dancer was a stranger; as, after an in- 
stant’s scrutiny, she demanded: 

‘An’ who is it yez wants to see?” 

“Tam Miss Raymond. Does not Mr, Ray- 
mond board here? 

‘“Faix, no! There’s no sich man, here.” 

“You have come since I went away. Per- 
haps you do not know my father, yet, by name. 
I would—” 

‘*T knows every one in the house, I tells you!” 
exclaimed the servant, wrathfully; “‘an’ if it’s 
a Mr. Raymond yez wants, yez may as well be 

oin’. 

“*T would like to see Mrs. McNamara,” assert~ 
ed Nita, decisively, walking into the hall; and 
so the servant, muttering, closed the door and 
descended to the basement, while the young 
lady, with evident familiarity with the house, 
entered the dingy parlor and threw herself wea- 
rily into a chair. 

Presently the a for whom Miss Raymond 
had asked made her appearance—a fleshy, 
coarse, showily - dressed woman, as untidy, 
quite, as her domestic. 

“How @ you do, Miss Raymond?” coldly. 
**- You certainly did not suppose your father was 
here?” with an unpleasant intonation. 

“‘T certainly did!” answered the traveler, 
quickly. ‘‘ How long is it since he moved, and 
where has he gone?” 

“He went away afew days after you did, . 
but he was smart enough not to tell us where, 
since he owed nearly a month’s board-bill for 
you and himself,” 

“ And how am Ito. find him? He has never 
written me, and I supposed of course he was 
here.” 

“Probably he don’t want you to find him. 
Likely he’s shook you, along with the rest of 
his acquaintances,” sugges’ Mrs. McNamara, 
erustily. 

Nita made no response to this intimation. 
Perhaps she was conscious that it had an appear- 
ance of truth. 

“IT have ordered my trunk expressed here 
and T suppose I may as well stay, if you will 
keep me,’ 

“We are full, entirely full at present; but I 
might manage to make you a bed on the floor, 
just for to-night, and in the morning you can 

ook up other odeings: and I hope you are pre- 
pared to pay the bill your father owes me.” 

“How much is it?’ asked Nita, with a lump 
arising in her throat. 

‘“* A trifle over forty dollars.” 

“Then I nate ke youall. I will pay half 
of it, and that will leave me almost a beggar,” 
sheadded, bitterly. ‘“‘ The rest I can only prom- 
ise in small amounts, as I it.” 

Mrs. McNamara laughed scornfully, 

‘“ Which means that I sha’n’t see a cent that I 
don’t get now. Well, you may consider your- 
self lucky if you get off with paying half.’ 

“Half is more than I can afford, Mrs, McNa- 
mara!” exclaimed Nita, indignantly. ‘“ And 
my word is good for the rest. 

‘Your word!” laughed the landlady again. 
“T su you mean you will get it from some 
Srien »,and you might as well fork it over first 


‘*Bah! every girl, like 
do young man dangling about her.” 
ita’s indignation flamed again. She had 
learned considerable of the ways of the world, 
in the Bohemian life she bad led since she had 
come from her home in a little Massachusetts 
coast-town to the indifferent care of her father; 
and she was not slow in comprehending the 
coarse meaning of the woman who addressed 


her, 

“TY would like you to understand that there 
may be a few exceptions to that class, even 
among ballet-dancers; and tbat I have no gen- 
tlemen acquaintances even!” 

“Oh, you’ve not been a dancer long yet,” 
said her companion, significantly; ‘‘and you 
needn’t flyin such a passion. Have you con- 


ou, has some well-to- 
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cluded to stay the night, and do you want some 
Supper?” 

“I must stay,” answered Miss Raymond, 
dejectedly ; “and I should like a cup of hot 
tea. 

‘* Well, leave your things here and comeright 
down-stairs.” 

Nita, left alone, laid aside her damp hat and 
thin sack, and [stood at the window a minute 
gazing out upon the wet street, thronged with 
poceeiniane and carts, despite the storm. - She 
ooked fairly blue with cold, and her face was 
anxious and woe-begone, _ But she did not weep 
nor give way to despair, as many young girls 
would have donein her position; for Nita Ray- 
mond fully comprehended that she was deserted 
and alone in the world. There had been a de- 
gree of kindly companionship between herself 
and her father, and he had taken a sort of care 
of her, and had had her trained to dance for 
the stage. But though she had experienced a 
sense of protection in the relationship, she had 
not been blind to his failings, and she was not 
overwhelmed with either astonishment nor sor- 
row that now he knew her able to provide. for 
herself, ever so poorly, he had taken himself 
off to some old haunt, or upon a vagabondish 
tour. In time, very likely, he would return and 
seek her out. In the meanwhile she must shift 
for herself.. And trying to feel resigned, and as 
brave as possible, she went down to, a. badly- 
cooked supper and the ungracious services of 
the waitress who had admitted her, 

It was several weeks after this little episode, 
that a young lawyer happened to have some 
business in that part of town adjacent to Mrs, 
McNamara’s boarding-house, and remembering 
the pretty, lady-like little ballet-dancer, he had 
one stormy night secretly chaperoned thither, 
he felt a sudden interest in her; and as a child 
emerged from. the basement of the house Nita 
had sought, be addressed her; 

“Does a young lady named Nita live here?” 

“Nita Raymond, do you mean? No, mother 
cleared her out.” 

“Why?’ said the gentleman, with an encour- 
aging smile. 

“Oh, her father went off. and didn’t pay his 
and Nita’s board, and when she came Pacabe 
only paid half the bill, and mother said. she 
reckoned she wouldn’t be a very payin’ boarder, 
so, she wouldn’t let her stay here,” explained 
the child, glibly. 

** And do none of you know where she went?’ 

“No, nor we don’t want to,” asserted the lit- 
tle miss, scornfully. And as this remark seem- 
ed a conclusive termination of the conversation 
the lawyer proceeded upon his way. 


CHAPTER XY. 
A MOTHER’S HEART, 

“Tf to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 
je boat WANTED concerning Bethel 

Foss, of Greenwilde, who left her home, Septem- 
ber 8th, for this city, and has not been since heard 
from. Any communication regarding her present 
whereabouts, sent to Messrs. Tremaine and Mer- 
ritt, No. — Broa ey: may result in advantage to 
the informant and the lady herself. 
Max Duncan had started upon his quest for 
his protegee’s father, well provided with New- 
York papers, which he had thrown aside several 
times, firmly convinced that he had devoured 
everything readable within their columns; but 
the tedium of the journey had forced him to re- 
vert to them again, from sheer weariness of 
gazing out of the window and about the car; 
and so it happened that, carelessly scanning the 
advertisements, he came across the above an- 
nouncement, which suddenly and surely arrest- 
ed his attention. 

“Strange!”. he ejaculated, when he had read 
and re-read the item. ‘ Tremaine and Merrit 
cannot be in communication. with Mr. Foss, or 
they would have known of my. letters. They 
are advertising wholly upon their own account, 
And what interest can they have in Bethel?” 

Already, to himself, Max spoke of the  par- 
son’s daughter as ‘‘ Bethel,” and felt a deep in- 
terest in her fate. The exact character of that 
interest he had not analyzed. It was quite bro- 
therly, he supposed, or such as a guardian might 
entertain toward a pretty young ward—for was 
not the winsome-faced girl a mere child com- 

to himself, who was fifteen years her 
senior? He was still meditating concerning the 
advertisement, and the mysteries which seemed 
to surround the young lady, who, as his ch y 
had infused a new and useful element into his 
life, when the train stopped at Greenwilde. 

The first person the traveler encountered, as 
he stood upon the platform, taking a survey of 
his surroundings, was Miles Haines. He accost- 


ed the station-agent with: 
“Can you tell me how to find the Reverend 
Daniel Foss?” 


‘“Wal, no,” replied Haines, deliberately, with 
shrewdl Seton eyes. 

‘“ Will you direct me to some one who can?” 

** Wal, I guess no one round here can tell you 
where to find Parson Foss, just at present. You 

sence his wife died, and his darterrun away, 

oar & muss was kicked up "bout ’nuther wife be- 
in’ livin’, he’s left here and gone to Chiny, or 
Indy, or some o’ those places. 


Max Duncan looked at the man in quiet but 
unbounded astonishment. For the moment he 
neither understood nor attempted to compre- 
hend these startling announcements. 

“ There must be some of Mr. Foss’s relatives 
or friends in the yillage, who can give me in- 
formation concerning his family, and to whom 
you can direct me?’ 

“Wal, now, you might want to see Jemima 
Pierce?” 

“Jemima Pierce, Mr. Foss’s servant? Yes, I 
would like to find her.” 

‘* Wal, she was their help, like; and she’s up 
at the parsonage yet. The Presbyterians have- 
n’t got anuther minister to suit ’em, so Jemima 
she’s stayin’ on to look after the house till some 
one comes to live in it. I guess you can’t be one 
of Parson Foss’s, friends?” Haines ended, inter- 
rogatively, taking a cool and curious survey of 
Mr. Duncan’s handsome form and elegant dress. 

‘*T have never met Mr. Foss. I came to see 
him in regard to his daughter.” 

““ Why, she’s gone off to Euro ; with that 
highfalutin’ chap that was a-boar round here 
last summer.” 

Max’s eyes gathered a sudden angry gleam. 

‘You must be laboring under some mistake. 
Miss Foss is in New York, sick, at the ‘house of 
good friends.” i 

“ And ain’t married to that Andral?” Haines 
asked, in abrupt astonishment. 

“ What Andral?’ 

‘Reel, or some such name they called him, 
ape say his old man’s a rich broker in‘ New 

ork, 

“No; retorted Max, sharply, ‘‘ Miss Foss is 
not married to that person—and. Heaven grant 
she may never be,” he added, under his breath. 
“Can I trouble you to direct me to the parson- 


age?” 
Miles gave the desired information and turned 
as AL a low, meditative whistle. 
“Wal,” he observed, with his hands in his 
pockets “it beats ennythin’ I ever’ heerd on. 
ethel. Foss not married to the Andral chap, 
when her own father believed she was! If that’s 
true who's she goin’ to marry? I'll’ be blowed if 


| that fellow didn’t fire up as if he: was in love 


with her, himself!” f 
Unconscious of the impression he had made 
upon the astute countryman, Max took his way 


to the parsonage and sounded upon its front |. 


docr such a vigorous summons as brought Jemi- 
ma up from her meal in great haste. 
“Ts this Miss Pierce, Jemima Pierce?’ he in- 


quired, 

‘Pm the person,” responded Jemima, grimly. 

“Then I hope,” said Max, good-naturedly, 
“* ey will be glad to see me, for I have come to 
take you to Bethel Foss.” 

“The Lord'be praised! Come in, come in, 
see oe a chair! ere is Bethel, and who are 
you 


In her excitement, mixed with her attem 
to be hospitable, Jemima was anythitig but def- 
erential, ward the elegant, stately stranger. 
But Max followed her into the parlor and re- 
lated, briefly, what had ee to Bethel 
since she left Greenwilde. Jemima had 
constant recourse to her handkerchief and min- 
gled her lamentations and rejoicings. 

“To think the darlin’ child is found!” she 
cried. ‘But law, I knowed she would be. They 
couldn’t make me believe that Bethel Foss run 
away to git married the very day after her 
mother’s death. And there’s the blessed man 
pone, now! Dear me! dear me! to think how 

e’ll fret himself about her, for weeks an weeks, 
*way off in that heathenish place, afore he can 
get any news. And the way the folks here have 
treated him! It’s ’nough to bring Lie eget on- 
to their heads! I shouldn’t be surp if the 
old church burnt down, or their new minister 
was struck dead, or somethin’. Asif Mr. Foss 
was to blame,” she went on, forgetting that her 
visitor might not be acquainted with the late 
parson’s history, ‘* because his other wife turned 
up alive. [I’m sure she oughter died. No Cnris- 
tian would ever thought of makin’ b’lieve she 
was dead for seventeen years, and then comin’ 
round to give her husband trouble.” , 

After this tirade, by a few well-put eee 
Max elicited from Jemima an account, of Mr. 
Foss’s late troubles, and the facts that the cler- 
gyman’s letters were all forwarded to him di- 
rect from the post-office; but that certain com- 
munications he wished given to Bethel upon her 
return from her supposed European trip, he had 
placed in the hands of lawyers in New York. 

‘‘Can you give me the name of the firm?’ 
questioned Max. 

“Pl get it for you; it’sin my purse.” 

While Jemima was searching for the address, 
a startling thought flashed across the gentle- 
man’s mind. Had the beautiful eyes of Bethel 
Foss a likeness to other dazzling gray ones that 
had looked into his often of late? And had two 
strange histories he had heard within the month 
one common foundation? At first he could 
scarcely credit his own sudden suspicion that 
the wealthy, beautiful Madame De Witt had 
once been the wife of a poor clergyman, and 
was the mother of the parson’s lovely daughter, 
who lay ill at Beata Hallgarten’s humble rooms. 
But a little more Lemons. * of Jemima con- 

vineed him that such was really the case. 


‘How the romance thickens about my charm- 
ing protegee,” he said to himself; ‘‘and how 
strangely have I become connected with the 
fates of two beautiful women of whose existence 
a few weeks ago I was totally unconscious.” 
But to Jemima he spoke more practically. 

“Can you be ready to start for New York, 
with me, upon the early morning train? Miss 
Foss is anxious for your coming, and she may 
prefer to hear from you, rather than from mo, 
of these new events that have so important « 
bearing upon her life.” 

“Bless me! Of course I'll be ready.” 

‘‘Then I will call for you with a carriage in 
the morning.” 

‘Law me, it’s a pity if I can’t walk to the 
station!” cried Jemima, in some indignation. 

Mr, Duncan smiled, “But Iam going tothe 
hotel, and shall have a carriage for myself; and 
since you are my charge until, according to 
too LT escort you to Miss Foss, I feel in duty 

und to come for you,” and Max departed, 
—— Jemima in a great flutter of excite- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the preparations for her 
journey, and the number of times she stopped 
to take herself to task for not even so much as 
asking ‘‘ the gentleman to have a cup of tea and 
a slice of toast, to refresh him,” Miss Pierce 
would not allow herself to sleep until she had 
disabused the minds of several of the neighbors 
of the accepted belief that the parson’s daughter 
had eloped with Rial Andral. 

But the next morning, by sunrise, the key of 
the parsonage had been deposited at the nearest 
deacon’s, and Jemima, with her carpet-bag, set 
off with Max Duncan for the city. And late 
that day, while the warm-hearted housekeeper 
sat by Bethel’s side, recounting the events that 
had effectually desolated Miss Foss’s home, 
Max Duncan was announced in Madame De 
Witt’s parlors. : 

‘*T am so glad you are come,” she cried, wel- 
coming him with a dazzling smile. ‘‘I want to 
ask a favor of you for to-morrow. I wantyour 
advice concerning the house I am thinking of 
taking for the season.” 

“T shall be charmed to give it you. And you 
wish me to visit it?” 

“Yes; to-morrow, sup you lunch with 
me, and we will drive there immediately after.” 

When Max had accepted this invitafion, and 
madame had chatted awhile in her frank, en- 
tertaining fashion, of the home in which she in- 
tended establishing herself, he broached the 
seb ioot which, upon consultation with Madame 
De Witt’s lawyers, he had been deputed to com- 
municate. 

* And have you found out who is your hero- 
ine?’ asked Cecile, when Mr. Duncan had re- 
lated the incident which had thrown Bethel 
upon his care. 

‘Yes; and I have reason to believe that you 
are pemgees interested in her.” 

“You cannot mean,” she cried, suddenly, 
“that this young lady is Bethel Foss?” 

Max’s face told ma e that her surmise was 
correct. 

“Then you know something of my sad_his- 
tory,” she exclaimed, with bewitching r- 
ness; ‘‘and you can tell me whether I haye done 
wisely in seeking this daughter, to bring her in- 
to society?” 

Cecile’s eyes read her companion’s face, fixed- 
ly, as she awaited his answer. 

‘Tam sure youhave. She isa daughter en- 
tirely worthy so charming a mother.” 

The lady accepted Mr. Duncan’s unequivocal 
raise of Bethel, thoughtfully, and presently 
emanded: 

‘“Where is she, and when can you take me to 
her? Now that she is found, and her father is 
abroad, she is quite my own, and I must have 
her with me as soon as possible.” 

“She is under excellent care, and has with 
her now, also, an old servant of the family ;” 
and a little smile played about Max’s lips, un- 
der his drooping golden mustaches, as he re- 
membered how disparagingly this same old ser- 
vant had spoken of the fair, elegant woman 
who sat near him; and who, in Jemima’s eyes, 
was an unpardonable sinner. “‘ As she will have 
a great deal of excitement to-day, I should ad- 
Mees you to defer your visit at least a couple of 

s. d 

a Of course,” acquiesced madame, “as she is, 
as yet, your char, , Lam bound to believe that 
your plan is wiser than the dictates of my de- 
sires. 


And it was arran that Max should first 
ogee Bethel for a visit from her mother, and 
hen communicate to Madame De Witt when it 
would be advisable for this eventful interview 


place. 
“How charmingly everything happens!” 
cried madame, aloud, but to herself, when, after 
along call, Max had gone. “‘ Mr. Foss is so ac- 
commodating as to go away without forcin 

me to the unpleasantness of an interview wit 

him, and now it transpires that Bethel has not 
run away with Ria] Andral—Rial Andral! how 
much more familiar that name is than Pedro 
Andral!” and Cecile laughed with evident 
amusement. ‘‘I wonder if there is more than 
one Rial Andral in the world, and if, when he 
comes back from Europe, he will seek my charm: 
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irs ps ee and recognize—Cecile De Witt! 
| ah! 

«arugged her shoulders with infinite sang froid, 
end continued: ‘‘ Do I not know how to receive 
him? And if he wants my daughter—well, why 
chouldn’t I let him have her? Oh, yes, every- 
‘uing works charmingly Only—Bethel—I must 
‘sob Jong delay seeing her!” 

As madame said this she sprung up, and walk- 
«a swiftly to her ever ready friend the mirror, 
vith something of that fixed look upon her face 
swith which she had regarded Max Duncan when 
«he had asked of bim if she should be proud of 
itethel. But as she gazed into her own brilliant, 


) raduetive eyes, and at the scarlet lips which 
_ \new so well how to curve into et smiles 
a 


for the subjugation of men’s hearts, she laughed 
whimsically at the thought that for a moment 
lad been in her soul. 

** My dear little, innocent country-girl,” she 
exclaimed, apostrophizing her absent child, 
‘*ycur mother had half a mind to be jealous of 
vou; and silly, indeed, it was, my dear. <As if, 
even for a moment, you could hold Max Dun- 
can’s heart captive beyond my power!” 

And so it had come, that already, without see- 
i g¢ Bethel, Madame De Witt was matching her- 

lt against her daughter in a contest for Max 
‘tancan’sheart. For, from the night that Cecile 
{sid looked first into Max’s splendid eyes, she 
luud resolved that the old ties, which had always 
been hateful to her, should be rent asunder, if 
‘he could but win Max Duncan’s love. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WOMAN’S FINESSE. 
“Hitherto she kept her love conceal’d, 
And with those graces ev’ry day beheld 
The graceful youth.” 

NovEMBER had come with its y days, and 
ifs cold skies, and its chill winds that had swept 
{he fallen leaves of Greenwilde’s many maples 
into great, dry, rustling piles along the village 
-treets. The last of the summer residents had 
Ceparted, except the Thorne family, and they 
were preparing to close their house; a young, 
newly-married cler, an had been established 
in the pastorate left vacant by Mr. Foss; Je- 
mima Pierce had found for herself a home with 
= niece, a well-to-do farmer’s wife, and the 
tatest gossip regarding Bethel Foss had lost its 
lirst flavor, indeed was becoming actually stale. 
And the Greenwilde populace were really thirst- 
ing for some new,excitement. When, one morn- 
ing, if was reported about the village that a 
doctor had been sent for, from the Sewalls, 
during the night, and had not yet left there, the 
little item of news, and the speculation it en- 
rondered, was quite a godsend to the communi- 
ty. Soon a fresh store of information was in 


, cireulation—Mr. Sewall was dead. And before 


nightfall every one had heard the rumor which 
later facts proved correct, that the gentleman 
‘ho was supposed. to be so affluent was com- 
pletely bankrupt and had left his family utter- 
ly Page ye t 

. Sewall had been a man of prominence 
und influence in Greenwilde. Wealthy himself, 
und regarded as a prudent and fortunate finan- 
‘ier, his advice upon money matters had always 
heen sought by his humbler neighbors, and free- 
ly given; and scores of them had intrusted to 
jis care various funds for investment. But at 
last there came to him an hour of temptation. 
Upon one golden bubble he staked all his own 
fortune, and some of the moneys of others; and 
the result was utter ruin—even worse. The ex- 
citement induced by this news resulted in a 
fatal attack of apoplexy. 

While these events were hapraning, in his 
home, overwhelming his gentle, elicate mother 
with grief and despair, Harry Sewall was just 
»ompleting the business which had called him 
‘Vest and was preparing for a brief return to 
freenwilde, previous to his establishment in 
‘iew York to pursue the study of his chosen 
;rofession. To him, despite the disappointment 
‘iat had stabbed him keenly at his parting with 
‘ethel Foss, life looked wondrous bright. Pos- 
ussed of fine physique, of perfect health and 
drength, of a wealthy, idolizing father, of a 
well-cultivated mind, and freedom to pursue the 
course in life which was most in accordance 
with his tastes and ambitions, he could not but 
feel that existence was a nd and enjoyable 
-ift, even though his long-time sweetheart had 
Jenid him the crowning glory of her love and 
life. And even regarding Bethel, he felt more 
:opyful than on that morning when she had _re- 
fased to listen to his suit. He could not believe 
‘het Rial Andral was actually his rival, that 
3eth’s few weeks of association with him could 
\ eer have a serious result. He knew that Mr. 
F'css would never approve of such a lover for 
his daughter. He told himself that Bethel had 
not quite forgiven the little quarrel which had 
oceurred between them the previous day, and, 
besides, had been unnerved by her mother’s 
death. She has not been at all herself. When 
he should see her again, he felt that his chances 
to win her hand would be infinitely better than 
they had been upon the unlucky morning when 
he had made his first proposal. For Harry had 
4eard no word of the events connected with the 
yarson and his daughter which had convulsed 


Greenwilde society with excitement. His fa- 
ther had been his only correspondent from 
there, and, besides ary eer given to gossip, 
Mr. Sewall’s mind had been too overtaxed with 
business anxieties, of late, to admit of his send- 
ing his son more than the briefest notes. 

And so, when, one dreary November day, 
Harry Sewall ae himself from the platform 
of a car at Greenwilde station, having crossed 
upon the road the telegram notifying him of his 
father’s death and funeral, he was entirely un- 
suspicious of the cumulative trials that awaited 
him—his father dead and dishonored; his home 
in the hands of creditors; his helpless mother 
and two little sisters dependent upon him, his 
own loved career closed upon him; and Bethel— 
while only disaster and disgrace had come to 
him, Bethel, free, had entered the gay world, an 
heiress to greater wealth than he had ever 
dreamed of acquiring. 

It was scarcely strange that when one fair, 
bright face smiled upon him still, and a little 
gloved hand nestled into his the day of the fu- 
neral, and a soft voice whispered: 

‘““We go away, day after to-morrow, Harry; 
you must come and say good-by to me before 
then,” that he promised to do so, and gladly 
sought brief relief from his troubles, the next 
evening, by spending an hour with Miss Thorne, 
who spared no efforts to impress him with the 
beauty of her blue eyes and blonde curls, while 
she talked with him of what he had already 
heard concerning his former sweetheart. 

“ And now,” said Flavia, after the manner of 
young women in general, false to her friend be- 
cause of the gentleman in the case, ‘‘ I suppose 
Bethel will put on all the airs of a millionaire’s 
daughter, and forget the very people among 
whom she has been brought up. I am not sure 
that even mamma and I will dare to call upon 
her august majesty.” 

“You must be jokin , Miss Flavia,” replied 
Harry, gravely. ‘‘ We know that Bethel is not 
that style of young lady.” 

“You think not?” cried the yellow-haired 
Flavia, watching her companion with a little 
malicious sparkle in her eye. ‘“‘ Why, it, is 
nearly always the way with people whovare not 
born to position; and see how quickly she de- 
serted her old friends for Mr. Andral.” 

Harry winced, inwardly, under this thrust. 

“T think it is scarcely fair,” he said, calmly, 
‘*to assume that it was Mr. Andral’s wealth that 
won Beth’s liking; nor am I sure that she cared 
for him other than she would have done for any 
semper gentlemanly companion thrown into 

er society as he was, almost constantly, for 
some weeks.” 

“ Aren’t you, indeed?” laughed Flavia, a little 
ring of defiance in her voice. ‘“‘Then you do 
not think as every one else did?” 

‘‘That she ran away to meet him? No, I do 
not. Has itnot been proved otherwise?’ 

Flavia bestowed upon her questioner an arch 


glance. 

“Tt has been proved that she did not elo 
with him; but has it been proved that she did 
not intend to do so, or for what reason she left 
her home, if not to ie with Mr. Andral? But 
we will not discuss that question. Of course I 
do, not approve of runaway matches. I hope 
I have been too well brought up ever to disgrace 
myself and my friends in that way; but as for 
the rest, why, for my , as Beth was so des- 
perately in love with Mr. Andral, I do not see 
why she should not m: him. In fact, I ex- 
pect the denouement of the whole affair will be 
cards for a grand Foss-Andral wedding, before 
the winter is over.” 

““Since Bethel was so desperately in love with 
him,” Harry kept repeating to himself. Surely 
Flavia ought to know the truth; the young la- 
dies had been almost constant associates. ‘But. 
even if this was a mistake, if Bethel was not 
desperately in love with Andral, and had not 
meant, when she ran away, to marry him, how 
changed was his own position toward her, and 
hers toward him, since that September noontime 
when he had told her of his longings, to share 
her sorrows, as her affianced husband. Then it 
had seemed to him quite natural that she should 
quickly and proudly accept so excellent a pro- 
= as his. Now, even if she had no other 

over, was she likely from the hight of her new 

life and prosperity to smile upon him, and wait 
for the time when he, again, might be free to 
offer her his love, when, doubtless, scores of 
suitors would seek her hand? 

And then, suddenly, he asked himself, bitter- 
ly, why he should think these thoughts at all. 

ad not Bethel refused him once, and had he 
not said that he would forget: her? Forget her, 
indeed he would, and—must! And he turned 
more gayly to listen to Flavia’s merry conversa- 
tion, and gave her his promise, with a half-feel- 
ing of gratitude that she should so anxiously 
desire it, to call upon her often, when they were 
both established in town. 

‘You see, through Mrs. Sewall and mamma, 
I know something of your plans,” she said, al- 
lowing the plump hand she had given him in 
farewell to linger a moment, softly, in his, “‘ and 
Idare to hope that your ifice of your pro- 
fession will not be for long.” 

“Tt must be until every cent of my father’s 
indebtedness is paid, and I can support my mo- 


ther and sisters comfortably, while 1 pursue my 
studies,” he answered, gravely. ‘‘ you see 
that my chances of being admitted to the bar 
must be very distant, if, indeed, they are not 
forever blotted from existence.” 

“And you are going into. business with your 
uncle?” 

“Yes”—a trifle bitterly —‘‘ into perbractiog! 
Unromantic enough, is not it? But my uncle 
has made me a generous offer and I cannot af- 
ford to refuse it.” 

wet he spoke bravely, almost defiantly, 
Harry Sewall’s whole soul revolted against the 
destiny forced upon him. But upon his bitter- 
nessa soft voice fell fraught with tender sym- 
pathy, and red lips murmured: 

“*] will mot believe that misfortune can hold 
you in thralldom long; but even if it does, re- 
member that all is not lost while one friend 
remains true to you and one heart is constant.” 

Harry Sewall glanced swiftly into Flavia’s 
sapphire eyes with startled questioning; and met 
a look of defiant, tender contession that changed 
to shy confusion. Here was a fair woman, in 
the very face of his trouble, mutely betraying 
her love for him. The man, who er such ¢ir- 
cumstances could have remained cold and un- 
responsive must have been more than human. 
Harry Sewall gave the hand he held such a 
warm, convulsive p, as drew its fair owner 
nearer to him. © golden head drooped, a 
half-parting, tempting, eager red mouth came 
close to his, and a kiss touched his lips; whether 
he was betrayed into taking it, or whether it 
had been voluntarily bestowed, only Flavia 
Thorne could have decisively averred. 

When Miss Thorne entered her own room, 
where her trunks stood packed for her depart- 
ure in the morning, she cried aloud to herself: 

“What do Leare that I have confessed my 
secret to him? .It will be a temptation to him, 
when he is in New York, and lonely, and strug- 
gling with fortune. And if I can win his heart 
—all things are fair in love and war—why should 
I not, when I have loved him so long?” 

Miss Thorne surmised rightly that the confes- 
sion of her secret would be a temptation to 
Harry Sewell: He could not quite define the 
feeling, half of. aversion and half of pity, with 
which he thought afterward of that scene be- 
tween himself and Flavia. He told himself that 
all the more, because of this betrayal of her 
feelings, in his position, he should’ avoid rather 
than seek her society. And yet he found him- 
self often longing for shee A/a even the 
sight and sound of a familiar e and voice, 
while alone in the great city, repressing his 
cherished hopes and struggling by devotion to a 
business most di to bim, to maintain 
those dependent upon him; and so fell into the 
habit of calling frequently at the Thornes’ plea- 
sant home. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ROSES AND THORNS. 


‘‘One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shades alike o’er our joys and our woes,” 


Tue last night of the year which bad been 
such an eventful one to Bethel Foss, found her 
family established in a stately new home, and 
lingering over a grate fire, id the luxuries of 
her boudoir. 

lt was a charming suit of apartments—bath- 
room, bedroom and ea at ape Ma- 
dame De Witt had furnished with exquisite 
taste and lavish expenditure for her daughter. 
The walls were daintily frescoed, and hung, 
here and there, with choice pictures. The velvet 
carpets were finished with wide oriental bor- 
ders; the satin furniture was one mass of volu 
tuous upholstery; silken portieres hung within 
the embroidered window-shades, and supplied 
the places of doors; the bed was half-hid in tent- 
like draperies; tables, baskets, ornaments, toilet 
appliances—everything that could contribute to 
convenience and enjoyment was generously 
supplied, and the colors that prevailed every- 
where, in exquisite harmony, were azure and 
gold. And the young lady who sat with her 

retty little furry-slippered feet crossed upon a 
Feoaet before the fender, and her lustrous 
brown hair i a glittering cloud down 
over her richly-embroidered dressing-gown, was 
not the least attractive feature amid al! this 


uty. 

Barly in the evening her mother had play- 
fully sent Bethel to her rooms, with the com- 
mand that she was to retire directly, that sho 
might be charmingly fresh and Hi po for New 
Year’s day; but the striking of the last hour of 


the dying year found her still sleepless and deep 


in thought. - 

She had been recalling that day when Jemi- 
ma had come to her at Miss Hall m’s, and" 
told her of the strange events that had resulted 
in her father’s leaving his native land for a for- 
eign mission field; and that evening when Max 
Duncan had called, and she had greeted him 
with eager thanks for all the trouble he had 
taken for her; and the conversation that had 
ensued. 

“ And you must be my counselor, until I can 
get advice from papa. How so. 1 can an answer 
come to the letter you sent him, if, as Jemima 


ss 
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sa = Say ys forwarded immediately from Green- 
Ww ec 

‘* Not under some weeks. Inthe meantime I 
think I can tell you just what Mr. Foss would 
wish you to. do.” 

‘*Go back to Greenwilde and stay with Je- 
mima until he can send for me?’ anxiously. 
“But you do not know,” hurriedly, “how I 
dread to do that. Ifeel that I have no friends 
there, after the unkind way in which they have 
treated my father, and—the wretched thin; 
they believe of me,” with an effort to be proud- 
ly calm that brought a sudden delicious flush to 
her cheeks. ‘‘Do you not think Miss Hallgar- 


ten would let me stay with her a few more | 


weeks, or could you find me some other quiet 
place where I could keep Jemima with me? 

Max had answered with a pleasant ay 

‘‘Don’t worry about going back to Green- 
wilde nor dream that your father will allow you 
to bury yourself in a foreign country. None of 
these arrangements are in the least such as I 
think Mr. Foss would make for you.” 

Then Bethel’s gaze hac met his, questioningly, 
wonderingly. 

“You have heard,” hesitatingly, ‘‘ of my fa- 
ther’s troubles? You cannot refer to my moth- 
er—mean that I would go to her?’ in a tone of 
mingled incredulity and intense aversion. 
Through the representation of Jemima, Bethel 
had regarded her mother as responsible for all 
the undeserved unkindness and disgrace heaped 
upon her father, and as being altogether a per- 
son whom it would be her duty to avoid. She 
had not learned, then, the entirety of Madame 
De Witt’s history, and the light in which it was 
looked upon by persons less pees than 
Miss Pierce and of more worldly experience. 
But Mr. Duncan had met her horrified, amazed 
look with an amused smile, 

“1 certainly do refer to your mother, or, as 
she is known to society by her maiden name, 
Madame De Witt. I happen to be one of her 
personal friends, and can assure you that she is 
a most charming woman—cultivated, talented, 
elegant and beautiful. Any young lady isto be 
envied who can call such a woman mother. 
She is tenderly anxious to make you her com- 
panion and charge; and I have excellent rea- 
sons for believing that had Mr. Foss never left 
his quiet pastorate in Greenwilde, he would 
have sent you to fill the place in society to 
which, as i De Witt’s child and heiress, 
you should be accustomed.” 

‘* What reasons have you for belie so?’ 
with tat dere 2 eyes. ‘‘Could my father 
Morsioeiped ting a woman who had deceived 

m 


Max told her the history of madame’s past, as 
he had heard it from his uncle, and of the com- 
munications Mr. Foss had had with Messrs. Tre- 
maine and Merritt; and that Mr. Tremaine, 
himself, would visit her upon the morrow and 
parm = _ gene a day or so, — that 

e s her frien: roposed were the proper 
omen for her to Bae: And when he went 
away he had left Bethel beset with conflicting 
emotions and strange new ms. 

When Max had talked to her of her mother. 
Bethel had pitied more than she had blamed 
her. Indeed, everything connected with Ma- 
dame De Witt had assumed a new light. Be- 
sides, she longed keenly for chaperonage 
and companionship; and before the lawyer 
made his visit, or her fascinating mother came 
to put the decisive seal upon her daughter’s 
bright dream, Bethel had resolved to accept the 

olden career upon which smiling fate, with 

skoning hand, waited to lead her. And Je- 
mima, protesting and indignant at her favorite’s 
degeneracy, returned to Greenwilde, to seek for 
herself a home, while the parson’s da 
to the past her thoughtless, merry girlhood, its 
later loneliness and sorrows, and entered into 
the midst of luxury, novelty, and associations, 
that seemed to promise to her excitement-loving 
nature an existence of prepare delight. 

And now that Bethel, with the same frank, 
bewitching grace which had characterized her 
as the belle of the New England village, dwelt 
in this paradise of wealth, and daily made new 
friends—for careful training and inherited blue- 
blood had fitted her to move in any society and 
quickly catch its tricks of usage and conven- 
tionalisms—now that she sat among the azure 
and golden luxuries of her dressing-room, its 
profusion of charming bric-brac, and statuettes, 
and gorgeous great Les of mirrors, as non- 
chalantly as she would have once sat in her lit- 
tle parsonage room at Greenwilde, had she 
found no t in her paradise, no poisoned 
flower amid its blooms? 

Yes; she had felt already the sting of a thorn 
in her path of roses, Something had happened 
that had vividly recalled the scenes of the past, 
and its folly and remorse, and had set her to 
drearily meditating, and trying to read herown 
heart and the hearts of those around her. 

That day she had. received her first call from 
her friend Flavia. Miss Thorne had scarcely 
been prepared to find the country parson’s 
danghier, whom she had been wont to covertly 
came, transformed jnto the stylish young 

, who came into the parlors with calm, 
stately grace to greet her, and living ina home 
that far surpassed her own in luxury, ri 


‘hter left | 
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man’s daughter though she was. Whether ow- 
ing entirely to this change in Miss Foss, and the 
embarrassing circumstances which had occurred 
since their last meeting, or partly to reasons, 
more deeply inwoven with Flavia’s passions, 
the ladies met each other with a formality ut- 
terly foreign to their more girlish associations. 
Still, Bethel succeeded in inducing her guest to 
remain to luncheon, to meet Madame De Witt, 
who was attending to some preparations for 
New Year day and would not be at home until 
that hour; and during the intervening time 
diplomatically succeeded in keeping the conver- 
sation from turning upon Greenwilde, and too 
rsonal matters. But of the misfortunes that 
ad overtaken the Sewall family Flavia did not 
neglect to inform Bethel. 

“Oh, 1 am so sorry!” cried Bethel, in an out- 
burst of heartfelt erapatny: for her old play- 
mate. ‘It is terrib! _Fhmarha that Harry should 
be forced to sacrifice his plans, and devote him- 
self to mercantile pursuits, that he hates. Just 
when life seems brightest and worth its most to 
a young man too!” 

‘*But you have no idea how calmly he takes 
it; and he is just devoted to his mother and lit- 
tle sisters. They are coming to town to live 
soon. Mamma is interesting herself in Andis 
them cheap apartments, in some convenient an 
respectable locality.” 

“Of course heiscalm! Harry Sewall is too 
brave and noble to let others suffer unnecessa- 
rily through seeing how grievous is his own sor- 
row and disappointment!” exclaimed Miss Foss, 
warmly. ‘‘And what would Mrs. Sewall do 
without him, delicate and clinging as she is? 
Mrs. Thorne is kind to extend a helping hand 
to her; and I hope you will send me their ad- 
dress, that I may call upon them as soon as they 
are settled. Ah! mamma!” 

Bethel arose to introduce the new-comer, and. 
shortly after, luncheon was announced—a mea. 
that madame chose should be quite informal 
and in every way delightful, and—it was un- 
derstood among her own and her daughter’s 
friends—an hour of social reunion for any visit- 
ors, ladies or gentlemen, who should choose to 
present themselves at that time. To-day, 
though no gentlemen were present, the hour 
slipped gay nea — before the ladies 
left the table dame Witt suddenly an- 
nounced: 

“* Why, Beth, dear, I had quite forgotten that 
I have some pleasant news for you!” 

“For me?” brightly; ‘‘ then pray do not delay 
telling it!” 

“T must congratulate you upon Mr. Andral’s 
safe arrival home.” 

Bethel’s cheeks flushed hotly under Flavia’s 
eyes turned suddenly and questioningly upop 
her, but there was a patrician hauteur, that 
would have done credit to Cecile’s self in her 
manner, as she questioned: 

“And that is the pleasant news you have for 
me 

“ Certainly!” ci io madame; then, looking 
up, and regarding her daughter’s haughty, an- 
noyed face she added, with a eae a little ges- 
ture of astonishment: ‘‘ y you are glad 
that your affiance has returned?’ 

It was the first mention of Rial Andral that 
had ever been made between them; and when 
Cecile thus coolly and publicly assumed that he 
was her daughter’s lover, Bethel knew that for 
the time she could only remain silent. This was 
not the opportunity for explanations; and a de- 
nial of Rial’s relations to her she was as yet 
powerless to make; and she led the way back to 
the parlors with such a dead, dull weight fallen 
upon her heart as had not been there in many 
days. But nosooner were their guests gone than 
Miss Foss hastened to say: 

‘* You have assumed, mamma, that I must be 
pleased at Mr. Andral’s return. Iam far from 
sure that Iam, though I do desire at least one 
interview with him. And, mamma, pray par- 
don me if Iam too inquisitive, is Rial the son 


| of the man who was once your betrothed hus- 


band?’ 
Cecile did not see those straight-forward eyes 
parr $3 her face as she softly answered: 
es. 


aS ag neither will you care often to meet 
im, 

‘* My dear,” said Madame De Witt, generously 
and impressively, ‘‘I have no right to remem- 
ber the father’s sins against the son. Besides, 
with years, I have quite outlived that girlish 
romance. Your betrothed, Bethel, shall be freely 
welcomed to my house.” 

A swift Jook of dissent over Bethel’s 
face, but she made no reply. She found Ma- 
dame De Witt a delightful companion, but there 
was no sweet heart communion between them 
that wooed her to make to this new parent a 
confession of her folly, and ber soul’s revolt 
against the fetters which she had voluntaril 
and rashly assumed. For once away from Rial’s 
personal influence Bethel had not wasted upon 
him a single sweetheart’s dream. Indeed, from 
the moment she had gone from the deceitful at- 
mosphere of his magnetic influence and hot a4 
sion, into the presence of her dying oe er, 
she had repented her engagement to him; and 
had sought with wild, affectionate remorse to 
make a retraction of the oath with which she 


had ratified it, and—through that strange web 
of circumstances in which she had become en- 
tangled—had failed; but now she was to have 
an opportunity to see him and must meet him 
at the very first, as his betrothed, and—wha’ 
was the end to be?’ 

And then—why must thoughts of Harry Sew- 
all inweave themselves with her anxious medi- 
tations, and why did she seemtosee Max Duncan 
with a look of regard upon his face—a strange. 
cold, repellent expression—such as she ha 
never really known to come to it? What inter- 
est had either of them in the fate that she had 
woven for herself and the bonds of which she 
alone could break? 

And if she should find herself powerless to 
break them? 

Bethel shivered, and arising at the stroke of 
midnight hurriedly prepared for bed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FAIR PLAY OR FOUL? 
** Oh, that deceit should dwell 

In such.a gorgeous palace!” 

RIAL ANDRAL, upon reaching Live 1, had 
been surprised to find a telegram awaiting him 
from Messrs, Tremaine and Merritt, of New 
York, asking for information concerning the 
whereabouts of Miss Foss of Greenwilde. 

He had perry answered it, to the effect 
that he could give noinformation whatever con- 
cerning the young lady—a reply which had de- 
cided the lawyers to insert that advertisement 
in the New York dailies which had led to Max’s 
discovery of his ward’s relationship to Madame 
De Witt—and eagerly awaited the first mail 
from home, anticipating a letter from Bethel, 
herself, Instead, came one from his father, con- 
veying the supposition of her elopement. 

““Confound it!” he exclaimed, in a ion. 
** Can she have trifled with me? I do not believe 
it! She was not that style of girl!” 

But, perhaps the very, doubts he entertained 
of his betrothed’s loyalty to himself, sustained 
by the utter silence she maintained, kept alive 
the generally fickle flame of Rial’s devotion, and 
hastened his return, pre oe the wild, abandoned 
life in which he was indulging, and finding that 
sort of questionable pleasure which he enjoyed. 

During his son’s absence Mr. Pedro dral 
had managed to keep himself tolerably well in- 
formed concerning Madame De Witt’s affairs, 
and had he been told of the indifference she ex- 
pressed in relation to their old romance he 
would not have believed it. Cecile De Witt, as 
he remembered her, after the first bitter out- 
break of sorrow was spent, was not the woman 
to easily forget an injury; and he surmised that 
she entertained no good will toward him nor his 
son; neither did he feel any forher. It enraged 
him that the girl he had wron and thrown 
aside, had returned within the ken of his world, 
ee lw giter and successful, and able to 
flaunt in his face the very riches of which he 
had failed to become the r; but he and 
Stephanie had never attained a place in the so- 
ciety that was already opening its doors to 
Madame De Witt; though his son, his spoiled 
only child, upon whom he had lavished money 
in profusion, and who had never known what it 
was to have his whims crossed, had gained the 
entree into such families as would be for 
him admittance to Madame De Witt’s drawing- 
rooms, should her personal likings and dislikings 
not withhold from him this privilege. But it was 
this that Mr. Andral feared; and that deter- 
mined him, for once, to attempt to counsel Rial. 
But, as usual, his son haughtily resented any in- 
terference in his affairs. 

‘* Bethel Foss is the first woman I have loved 
in that sort of ef and I will marry her in de- 
fiance of the whole world and herself!” he de- 
clared, as he arose from the breakfast-table the 
morning after his arrival home; and having 
thus announced his intentions he sauntered to 
his room, to dress for ar early call upon the 
lady in question. Presently there sounded a ra 
upon the door and a servant, opening to Rial’s 
surly bidding to enter, placed an aristocrati- 
caily-crested and perfumed envelope in his 
hand, with the information that it had just ar- 
rived by a a read who awaited a reply. 

Hastily, Mr. Andral tore open the wrapper, 
and with astonishment read: 

“Madame Cecile De Witt presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Rial Andral and begs that he will 
grant her a strictly confidential interview, at ten 
o’clock this evening, before attempting to see his 
ames es Foss. 


No, — Fifth avenue,” 

‘* What the deuce does this mean?” questioned 
Rial of himself. ‘‘ Does she mean fair play or 
foul, in regard to Bethel? At all events I will 
wait and see what her ladyship has to say.” 

He hastily penned his acceptance of the ap- 
pointment, sent the note down to Pierre, and 
that evening presented himself at madame’s 
mansion, at the hour mentioned. 

Upon that New Year Eve, madame had os- 
tensibly given the order that no visitors should 
be admitted; and at an early hour she bade her 
daughter good-night, and retired to her bondoir, 
until Pierre brought the message. 

“The gentleman madame desires to see in pri- 
vate is in the library.” 

Cecile arose and glanced into a great mirror 


oh 
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at her beautiful face, with a strange smile, and 
with satisfaction at her beautiful dinner-toilet 
of peasy silk, and violets fastened at her breast, 
and gold and onyx ornaments banding throat 
and wrists. Certainly, this slight half-mourning, 
into which her more somber costume had grad- 
nally changed, was wonderfully becoming, and 
madame looked well pleased with herself, as she 
swept out of the room, and past the apartments 
where her daughter dreamed her maiden 
dreams, down to an interview with that daugh- 
ter’s lover. 

At the library she paused to speak to Pierre, 
whom she had motioned to her side. 

**See that no one disturbs me, or suspects this 
conference.” 

The man bowed, and took up bis 
the door with a dangerous gleam in his bright 
eyes, and an attitude Stacnet suggestive of an 
intent listener; while Cecile swept into the 
room, her costly silk rustling, the violets upon 
her breast wafting about her a sweet perfume, 
her lips smiling, and confronted the swarthy, 
handsome man who arose to greet her, startled, 
surprised, with revulsion and fear struggling 
for mastery in his face. 


‘Cecile?’ he cried, in the strangest tone of | 


questioning, as he met her laughing, mocking 
eyes, ‘or am I dreaming?” 

“Say pose you say that your dreaming. It 
would be safer for us both.” 

“T do not understand!” Rial muttered, flerce- 
ly. ‘TI came to meet Madame De Witt and find 
you here!” 

“And are vou not charmed to see me? Oh, 
fie! my dear Rial! How can you be so forget- 
ful of old friendships? But at least you are glad 
to make the acquaintance of your inamorata’s 
mother?’ and still her eyes and her smile mock- 


him. 

“ You, Bethel’s mother? Teaposaible 1? 

“No! no! my dear boy! Nothing is impos- 
sible! seeipoes you listen to me for a while 


and you will find how very possible it is;’ and | 


motioning him to be seated, Madame De Witt 


related to Rial the story of her life, which was | 


followed by an interview so lengthy that when 
with the birth of the New Year Bethel knelt at 
her bedside, praying that she might live it well, 
and be loyal to the teachings of other days, her 
mother still confronted Rial Andral in the li- 


b - 

s te you hold Bethel strictly to her engage- 
ment,” she said, “she will not think of breaking 
an oath; and upon the day she becomes your 
wife I promise to settle upon her a splendid 
dower. The rest of the property becomes hers 
at my death. Surely, I am generous enough.” 

“Tt is worth your while to beso,” half sneered 


Rial. 

“My dear boy,” smiled Madame De Witt, 
“do not be so sarcastic. Ifreely acknowledge 
advantage in the matter, or do you suppose I 
should have sent for you to make terms with 
you? Terms, you will remember, that you 
might have rejected, had you chosen!” 

“Well, well—you knew that I was not likely 
to reject them. As for Bethel—I was tired of 
all old loves, long ago, and am desperately in 
earnest about her. 

“The idea of your being desperately in ear- 
nest over any love affair,” madame cried, 
laughing mockingly. “‘ Why, if Bethel had re- 
mained in Greenwilde, a poor country parson’s 


daughter, you would have flung her back her | 


oath in a month. Asitis you will tire of her 
before you have been married a year; you 
would of any one; but you know well how to 
console yourself!” : 

* T see you have not forgiven old times, Ce- 
cile, 

*“ Bah!” cried Cecile, with a shrug of her 
shoulders; ‘‘ when you were a boy of Sibiesn, 
and I was Lea ve, do you think I cared 
' more than you? Lo 
a galling thralldom! Ob, my dear, Lassure you 
I have quite forgotten and forgiven, except to 
the extent that I cannot allow you to tell tales 
of me!” 

“And thatis arranged. I want Bethel and 
you want silence, I think we can satisfy each 
other!” and while the bells were still jubilantly 
ringing in the New Year, the man and woman 
who had constituted themselves the arbiters of 
Bethel Foss’s fate ended their interview, and 
went their ways with the name of Max Duncan 
upon their lips. 

‘*So Bethel and Duncan are falling in love 
with each other!” muttered Rial, as he went out 
into the frosty night. ‘By Heaven! if I cared 
nothing for the gl myself, I would marry her 
to spite him! Ihave not forgotten that twice 
he has insulted me!” And Rial passionately re- 
called how pointedly Max Duncan had once re- 

roved jim for slurringly mentioning a young 

dy’s name in a public supper-room; and after- 
ward, when he had attempted to join the club 
to which Max belonged, through that gentle- 
man’s influence had been blackballed. 

“No,” he repeated, more emphatically, ‘‘she 
shall never, never marry him, as long as there 
rem: to me one single desperate resort by 
which to. keep them Dig t ; 

And Madame De Witt, flinging herself into an 
easy-chair in her boudoir, eried: 

“Max Duncan, I have read your heart more 


osition at | 


aly wanted to be freed from | 


surely than you yourself! 
into love with Bethel. But it must not be! 
love you! I love you, Max! I thirst to see 
your eyes kindle with passion and to feel the 
touch of your lips. ou must—you shall be 
mine!” 

The vehement words, in the midnight still- 
ness, sounded borers through the door ma- 
dame had left slightly ajar, and brought a 
sneering, furious smile to the face of the faith- 
ful Pierre, who had paused there one instant on 
his way from the lower hall. 

‘Madame mistakes!” he said, softly, as he 
went his way. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


“Madame, new years may well expect to find 
Welcome from you, to whom they are so kind.” 


New YEAR day dawned cold, but clear; and, 
at the very earliest hour named for her recep- 
ay callers thronged Madame De Witt’s par- 
ors. 

Mrs. Tremaine, having no daughters of her 
own to chaperon, and kindly sympathizing 
with Cecile’s novel position in society, had sent 
out her cards with madame’s; and it seemed 


that, to-day, all of masculine New York had de- | 
| think Beata at all an elderly person; not too 
| old, by any means, to marry. 
ut so prose and was already pre- | 


termined to pay its respects to the new hostes 
and the young daughter, whom she, herself, h: 
known 

senting to the world. e very novelty of the 
position of this mother and daughter toward 


each other, and toward society at large—for | 
much that was romantic and interesting con- | 


cerning madame’s history had gotten abroad— 


and startling rumors of their marvelous wealth, | 


attracted to their presence many acquaintances. 
And those who came from curiosity, alone, went 
away really desirous to be numbered npon_the 
visiting-list of the charming Madame De Witt 
and the frank, fascinating Miss Foss. 

Cecile, even in her magnificent toilet of dead- 
white silk, clung to her half-mourning; wearing 
massive ornaments of dead gold, and great clus- 


ters of violet bloom upon her white bosom and | 
in her tawny brown hair, But, Bethel, whohad | 
not put on mourning for her step mother, nor, | 


since madame had so decided it, for her grand- 


father, of whose death she had known nothing | 
until months after it had taken place, was dress- | 
| ed in a rare light shade of silvery-blue silk, ex- 


quisitely combined with lace and a profusion of 
pale, pink, wild rose wreaths. The flowers were 

eliciously becoming, and piquantly appropri- 
ate; and for them, even jewels had been dis- 
carded. A garland of the little crumpled deli- 
cate blossoms, fastened upon a band of jetty 
velvet, was cl. closely about her throat, 
and drooped tenderly upon her bare, blue-vein- 


ed breast, where the heart-shaped corsage of | 
her dress sloped away, revealing the delicious | 


outlines and fairness of her throat and bust. 
Similar bands encircled the plump round arms. 
between the rich fall of luce that trimmed her 
elbow-sleeves and the frill of narrow lace that 
finished the high kid gloves. 

“Happy New Year!—no—I mean a great 
many of them! And how charming you are—a 
veritable wild-rose; and the sweetest, 1 think, 
that ever grew!” cried Max Duncan, to Bethel, 
when ushered into the parlors early in the eve- 
ning, and, having paid his respects to the elder 
ladies, he found a place for himself at Miss Foss’s 
side, 


costume, and naive matter-of-fact acceptance of 
his half- ughing flatteries. 

‘* Indeed 
now. I wonder if she would recognize this 
plump figure, all delicious curves, with the wild- 


rose color in its cheeks, and such sparkling eyes, | 


as the pale invalid she nursed?” 
‘“‘Oh, I am sorry you mentioned Miss Hall- 
garten!” said Bethel, deprecatingly. ‘“ You 
make me feel so dreadfully guilty at not having 
been to see her lately.” 
“T haven’t been, myself, insome time. 


next sleighing. Should you like that?” 

“Tt would be delightful! At least if the snow 
is not so long in coming that I shall be afraid to 
see that grand, calm face of hers, for fear it will 
seem to say to me, ‘ How little you think of all 


girl.’ 

Max looked surprised. ‘‘ You do not mean,” 
he questioned, ‘‘that Beata writes articles for 
publication?” 

“Yes, Ido; were not you aware of it?” 

“‘T had not the slightest idea of it, though I 
knew that she was a great student. Do you 
know to what style of writing she is addicted?” 

“Mostly scientific, I think, She had many 
scientific journals and books about, and spent 
much time over them. She is a profound 
thinker.” 

‘Yes, in every way she is very like our grand- 
father. Have you ever wondered that Beata 


and I were cousins?” 

‘©A little, perhaps,” confessed Miss Foss, 
laughingly; 
relatives.” | 

‘Beata is the only connection I have upon 


‘ 


‘sue is so different from your other 


You are drifting 


do. I wish Beata could see you, 


Sup-_ 
pose we arrange to visit her together, the very | 


| some, fascinating! 
the precious hours I stole from my literary | 
work to bestow upon a poor, sick, unknown | 


my mother’s side of the house. Our grandfather 
was a German professor, a cold, stern man, 
without an affection or thought beyond his 
studies. He came to this country with two lit- 
tle motherless pirls, who grew up charmingly 
pretty. One of them captivated the heart of 
my father, and died, when I, her only child, 
was a boy of ten. The other married a scien: 
tific man, a German, and had one child, also; 
my cousin Beata. A few years ago both of 
Beata’s parents died, leaving her but poorly 
off. I did my best then to induce her to re- 
ceive an income from me, and to become ac- 
quainted with some of my friends; for our mu- 
tual orphanage, and her isolated, lonely position 
in life, made me feel that she had a peculiar 
claim upon my relationship; but she has always 
proudly refused, and lived in her own quiet, 
solitary way, ever since; and will continue to 
do so, [ presume, for years to come—as she will 
not be likely to marry now.” 

“Ts she so very old?” asked Bethel, archly. 

“About a year younger than myself-—thirty- 
two;” Max answered, smiling. “I hope that 
does not appear a very frightful age to you, I do 
not care to have you regard me as an elderly 

rson.” 

“T do not,” laughed Miss Foss. ‘Nor do I 
But then one 
would want her to have such a nice lover! And 
if she should make a mistake—ah, she is quite as 
happy without one!” 

*“An odd conclusion, that, for a lady as 
young as yourself, is it not?” asked Max, with 
more of earnestness and eagerness than he in- 
tended to betray. 

Bethel’s gray eyes flashed up into his face, a 
moment, and then drooped; but both knew that 
Rial Andral was in each other’s mind at that 
instant; and, all unconsciously, this very knowl- 
edge gave to the girl’s glance a touching wist- 
fulness and protest against rash judgment; for 
though Mr. Duncan had delicately refrained 
from mentioning the reports rife at Greenwilde 
concerning her supposed elopement, Bethel 
knew, well, that he must have heard all. But 
she hastened to turn the conversation, saying, 
lightly: 

“Perhaps so; but I am glad if I am not an 
exact type of young ladies in general, I would 
like to as splendid an exc: ption as your 
cousip. It is just like her to refuse favors, even 
from you. Despite her peculiarities, I admire 
her excessively.” 

“Well,”smiled Max, ‘‘I am glad that any 
one is capable of making a heroine cf Beata. 
For my part, I should get on with her muck} 
better if I thought she was a being possessed ot 
some emotion common to other mortals.” y 

“And why will you persist in thinking she is 
not? Perhaps I ought not to tell you—it seems 
sacrilege even for me to remember it, because it 
is so evident that she does not wish to share her 
emotions with others—but sometimes, when she 
thought I was asleep, she used to come into the 
room, softly, and kiss me, And the evening be- 
fore I came home, she stole to my bedside, about 
midnight, after she had been writing a long 
time, I knew, for I had seen the light shining in 
from under her door, and knelt by me, and took 
my hand, which was outside the spread, and 
kissed it, again and again; and stayed there so 
long, with her head bowed, that it quite made 


| me nervous,” 
‘Then you like it all?’ queried Beth, with a _ 
pretty conscious little glance downward at her | 


“ And yet, the next day, when madame and I 
called for you, she merely gave you her hand, 
quite as coldly as she is used to giving it to 
me.” 


“Yes, but perhaps that was my fault, and if 
Lhad offered her a caress, she would have ac- 
cepted it.” 

“T should think so!” said Msx, with such a 
sudden change and softness in his voice as fairly 
startled his companion, ‘Pray who could re- 
fuse such an offer from you?” and his handsome 
eyes, more earnest and passionate than Bethel 
had ever seen them, dropped their intent gaze 
into hers. 

And then, suddenly, under that glance, there 
flashed a thought into Bethel Foss’s mind that 
made her flush and tremble. Was it possible 
that Max Duncan, whom she admired with an 
almost worshipful regard—Max Duncan, hand- 
courteous, rich, brilliant, 
and intellectual, whose acquaintance, with her 
had been surrounded by a halo of romance and 
chivalry—Max Duncan, who had lavished upon 
her, as an unknown invalid, choicest pifts of 
fruit, and flowers, and restful gems of pictures, 
and had whiled away for her weary hours by 
reading aloud dreamy bits of poems and finest 
selections of prose—Max Duncan, whose smiles 
and praise, and lightest suggestions of advice # 
she had sacredly cherished — Max Duncan 
whose gay, care-free, idle life had made him, at 
thirty-three, the very perfection of manly 
grace—Max Duncan, who was her young wo- 
manhood’s ideal of godlike manhood — Max 
Duncan, at whose shrine her heart unceasingly 
poured a rich oblation of pure, exalted hero- 
worship—loved her? Her—Bethel Foss, when 
he might choose him for a bride, from the 
fashionable circles that lionized him, a lady re- 


‘nowned for her brilliant beauty, culture, an- 


cestry, and position? 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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The sweet face in which tremulous waves of 
color were ebbing and flowing, and the great, 
gray, entrancing eyes with a half revealed con- 
fession of delicious emotions in their depths, 
were raised questioningly, momently, to Max’s. 
The passion in his splendid face flamed into in- 
tensity under that half-shy, sweet, bewitching 
glance; his lips curved into the tenderest’ of 
smiles; his golden head drooped toward hers; 
his warm, eager breath beat against her cheek 
—and then—all in an instant, an agonized, re- 
morseful look conyulsed Bethel’s features; her 
color and sparkle died away, leaving her cold, 
and white, and statuesque; she raised one hand, 
appealingly, and whispered, with a gasp for 
breath: 

“Do not speak to me! Not now! Not now!” 

Max’s gaze had followed hers to a swarthy 
man, dressed in the hight of style, with dia- 
monds blazing upon his shirt-front, a meaning 
smile upon his full red lips, but lowering dusky 
eyes, advancing toward them—wit out- 
stretched, gloved hand—Rial Andral., 


‘CHAPTER XX. 

** Omission to do what is necessary, 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger.” 

““Beru, darling, lamso glad to get back to 
you!” was Rial Andral’s greeting—low, but dis- 
tinet enough for Max Duncan to hear each word 
—as he took her passive hand, and, while his 
lips smiled, searched her cold, emotionless face 
with angry, compelling gaze. 

For one instant Mr. Duncan regarded the 
tableau, then turned away with a strange look 
gathering about his lips, under their golden 
mustache, and contracting his straight, resolute 
brows—a look that Bethel saw and long remem- 
bered, and that stung her into a recovery of her 
self-possession. Her mother had joined them 
and was saying, gayly: 

“Bethel, dearest, allow me to congratulate 
‘ou upon Mr. Andral’s return. You see, I 
hink I know the gentleman.” 

““My mother, Madame De Witt, Mr. Andral,” 
Bethel said; and a few courteous sentences pass- 
ed between Cecile and Rial. 

Then madame swept away, and amomentaf- 
ter was talking with Max Duncan, smiling up 
into his eyes, and announcing to him, perhaps, 
her daughter’s betrothal, thought Bethel, stand- 
ing, alone, opposite Rial, watching her; and 
there came to her heart that same frenzical re- 
vulsion of feeling which she had experienced 
when kneeling at her step-mother’s death-bed, 
unable to give the promise required of her. 
Max Duncan and all the world should not be- 
lieve her betrothed to Rial Andral! She longed 
to tear her glove from her hand, and his plain 
little ring from her finger, and cry out that he 
was nothing to her! At least, he should give 
her back her freedom! Moved by the same des- 
perate impulse which had impelled her to make 
arash journey to New York, to retract the vow 
he had extorted from her, she turned to Mr. 
Andral, now, her face white and determined, 
her eyes intensely eager. 

But before she could say one word of all that 
pressed bates pa Ne ne her heart, ape were 
na by other callers, and without affording 

eran opportunity to speak with him alone, her 
lover departed, with the whispered words: 

“Good-by, darling. This has been a most un- 
satisfactory first meeting with you, but I shall 
make the future atone for it by seeing you 
daily. Dream of me to-night, pet, and let one 
of your waking dreams fix a speedy termination 
to our betrothal. I am sure Madame De Witt 
will pardon my haste to rob her of you.” 

Max, too, was gone; so without a good-by 
look or word to her; and Bethel felt, more than 
ever, inextricably bound by the toils she had 
allowed Rial Andral to weave around her. 
But through all that evening no one could have 
guessed the numb pain that lay at Miss Foss’s 
heart. She acted her part of hostess charming- 
ly; she smiled, and chatted, and flirted, frankly. 
gayly, fascinatingly. Not the most polish 
and experienced woman of society could have 
more feels masked her feelings, than did, 
intuitively, this novice in the ways of the 
world. 

‘“Well, Bethel dear,” Madame De Wittsaid, 


when their last guest had departed, “‘ have you | 


had a pleasant day?” 

‘Very pleasant, thank you, mamma,” was 
Beth’s calm rejoinder. 

“And you are happy at having your lover 
home?” 

Miss Foss’s eyes met her mother’s steadily, al- 
most defiantly. 3 

‘‘No, I am not happy that Rial Andral is 
home. You callhim my lover. You know, of 
course, all that was said and thought concern- 
ing us when I so mysteriously disappeared from 
Greenwilde; and, doubtless, you believe it. 
Why should you not, when my father did? 
But, mamma, it is all a mistake that I love Mr. 
Audral, or intended to elope with him. I was, 
and am, engaged to him—true! But I regret- 


ted that engagement a few hours after I entered 
into it, an went to New York to retract it, 
before Mr, Andral could sail for Europe; be- 


cause it had become a blamable and intolerable 
burden to me. 


SSNS 


I expected to return home the | 


plans, and—failing, I have waited, as patiently 
as possible, for an interview with him, to tell 
him that I cannot marry him. I did not have 
that opportunity to-night, but I shall not wait 
long for it, you may be sure.” 

adame had listened intently, with a serious, 
surprised look upon her face, to Bethel’s con- 
fession. 

“My dear child,” she commenced, gravely, 
“will you tell me why you cannot marry Mr. 
Andral? Why your engagement to him has 
suddenly become onerous to you? Most young 
ladies would consider themselves fortunate to 
be his affianced bride; certainly he is a fine- 
looking, wealthy society man, and you cannot 
doubt his love for you?” 

‘What matters it whether or no he loves me, 
if I do not wish to marry him?” said Bethel, in- 
differently, sinking into one of the satin chairs 
of the partly-darkened and deserted drawing- 
room. 

“Tt matters much. It is just as dishonorable 
for a woman to win a man’s love, only to trifle 
with it, as for a man to treat a woman in that 
manner. Mr. Andral sought your affection 
while you were an unknown, poor country 
clergyman’s daughter, and he was rich, and 
considered a most desirable match by women in 
society; proving that his love for you was true, 
fervent, unselfish; and you; then, pledged him 
your @evotion. If, now that you occupy a dif- 
erent position in life, you seek to_heartilessly 
| discard the heart you have won, and treat your 
solemn promise lightly and unwomanly, you 
will stamp yourself, to those who know you 
best, as frivolous, fickle, selfish. And do not 
think Tam fae harshly, my dear. I have 
age, personal experience, and a knowledge of 
the world that enables me to see thingsin a 
very different light from that in which matters 
Pret themselves to your innocent and youth- 

1 eyes. Certainly, you cannot have so far 
forgotten your dignity, and the allegiance you 
owe your betrothed, as to have allowed another 
man to make love to you while you were volun- 
tarily the promised wife of Mr. Andral; and I 
know that you are too womanly to bestow your 
love unsought; if; then, no heart affair is in the 
question, and, as I can but believe, you are 
merely governed by some girlish caprice, I must 
ask you not to be rash in compromising your- 
self by breaking off with him.” 

Beth had sat with downcast face, growing 
more and more still and inscrutable, while her 
mother spoke; she felt as if the fetters she had 
assumed under the September moonlight were 
being riveted upon her in such a manner that 
she would find herself powerless to break them; 
but when Cecile had finished, she uttered a little 
| despairing, defiant ery. 

“Do you méan to say, that if I have prom- 
ised myself to this man, and find I made a rash, 
foolish, wicked mistake, Iam bound in honor 
to marry him?” 

“Wherein did you discover that you had 
made a rash, foolish, wicked mistake?’ asked 
Madame De Witt, quietly. 

“T found that my step-mother would have 
been wretchedly unhappy if she had believed 
that I would have married him, and I know that 
my father disapproves of him. And I—I am 
sure that I have never known what it is to really 
love Rial Andral, and I never can!” 

** And who has taught you, so secantly, the 
capabilities of your heart?’ questioned Cecile, 
with a slightly ironical emphasis. ‘‘ Have you 
any other lover?’ 

“No! ._ No!” 

“Then you do not know that you never can 
love Mr. Andral; you are young and romantic, 
yet, and imagine that you must be overwhelm- 
ed with some sudden, vehement tide of affection 
for him; but such passions are not ye ngte 
or lasting, my love. Give Mr. Andral the 
chance he deserves, to win your heart, and you 
| will find that you will soon acquire for him a 
| calm liking that will grow and strengthen with 
your life. As for being governed by what Mr. 
| and Mrs, Foss would have liked, you must have 
known their views, as well before you engaged 
ee to Mr. Andral, as a few hours after. 

hat seems a very frivolous excuse.” 
| “T know it seems so, now!” said Bethel, with 
a little shiver; ‘‘and perhaps it is just that I 
should suffer for my foolishness. But, at least, 
I will-make one effort to right matters, I will 
| appeal to Rial to release me. He certainly can- 
not desire to keep me bound, when [I tell him 
| that the engagement is distasteful to me!” 
“‘You must do as you think best, of course,” 
| returned Cecile, coldiy. “‘But I want to remind 
you, first, that In the eyes of a great many of 
our friends you have compromised yourself to 
| such a degree, in regard to Mr. Andral, that it 
| will be impossible for you to withdraw from 
| your engagement to him, just now, and retain 
! an honorable position in their estimation. The 
|'Tremaines, the Donaldsons, Mr. Duncan and 
| his friend, Mr. Prentiss, all know of how your 
name and his have been connected. If the en- 
gagement is broken, they will naturally believe 
that it was he who withdrew from it, and not 
| you. And you nor I can explain to the world 
the minutiz of the whole affair. Now, my dear 
Bethel, for your own sake, and mine, I beg of 


next morning. You know how I failed in my | 


you to wait at least three months before you 
make a final decision in regard to this matter. 
It can be kept perfectly quiet until then, and if, 
at the expiration of that time, you still desire to 
break your engagement, you have my hearty 
consent; since by that time you can do so with 
far less reflection upon your own honor. And 
if you choose, 1, myself, will give Mr. Andral to 
understand that the engagement is to be kept 
strictly secret until April, save for such per- 
sonal surmises as people will always indulge; 
and that he is to regard these three months as 
wholly probationary ones. Will you oblige me, 
Bethel, for this little time, since rn ask the favor 
for your own good?” 

Three months! It seemed an eternity to 
Bethel; and yet what choice had she but to 
wait? She was well-nigh stunned by what she 
had heard. Madame’ De Witt bas resented 
matters to her in a startling light. Truly, she 
eould explain to no mere acquaintance, nor 
friend, the exact feelings that had governed her 
whole acquaintance with Rial Andral, and that 
had resulted ina chain of circumstances which 
had connected her name with his so peculiarly 
that, for her own fair fame’s sake to avoid any 
unpleasant inferences, she must suffer his atten- 
tions for awhile, at least. And if the engage- 
ment was kept secret, and Rial understood that 
yeither she nor her mother were prepared to 
ratify it, even at the end of his probation, 
would he not be more likely to terminate the 
whole affair, quietly, then, than now? 

‘“‘T suppose you know best, mamma,” she said, 
presently, wearily. 

“Thank you, darling,” exclaimed Cecile, 
warmly, bending over to kiss her daughter’s 
fair brow. “Iam sure you will see that I do, 
in time. But you are thoroughly tired; come 
to bed now, and be sure and make Annette 
brush your hair well. It will soothe you.” 

Madame had transferred Pierre’s wife to 
Bethel’s service and secured for herself a more 
accomplished maid, so that it was Mrs. Lafevre 
who awaited Bethel in her boudoir, and me- 
chanically commenced disrobing the young 


Beauty: 

“You are pale to-night, Annette,” Bethel 
said, noticing the girl’s face in the mirror, 
when she hai he aside the exquisite’ costume 
which had so pleased her mistress early in that 
day, and stood back of her chair brushing out 


Beth’s golden brown jocks. ‘ Are‘not you well 
to-night? If not, you can go now; for I can get 
along without you.” 


“Tt is not much, mademoiselle,” answered 
Annette, in her broken patois. ‘I would 
rather stay and help you. '' 1 havé been thinking 
too much this night.” 

“And does thinking make you feel badly?’ 
questioned Bethel, kindly, trying to forget her 
own troubles in interest for the pretty Swiss 
girl. ‘‘ Are you homesick, Annette?” 

‘¢ Ah, oui, mademoiselle! To go/‘home, that is 
caer I want,” and the maid commenced to cry, 
softly. 

“Why, you came over with mamma, earl 
last summer; and you haven’t been homesic!: 
ever since?” ; , 

“No! no! It was not so when first I was 
married! Pierre, he was'so kind then!” 

“Poor Annette!” said Bethel, tenderly. Those 
words had betrayed so much of the old, old 
story, with which married life often ends, that 
Bethel, who had never liked Pierre, felt for him 
now a new thrill of repulsion, as she did of sym- 
pathy for the young wife he was already ceas- 
ing to love. But little she guessed that the 
cause of Annette’s sorrow, and her husband’s 
waning affection, was born of some secrets hid- 
den in the Frenchman’s wily heart that, already 
overshadowing his wife, should one day infold 
in gloom Bethel herself, and all those who sur- 
rounded her. 

Miss Foss had just dismissed her maid when a 
light tap sounded upon the door, and Madame 
De Witt entered. 

“T have written to Mr. Andral, Bethel. 1 
thought it would relieve you to have the note 
dispatched the first thing in the morning; and I 
wished you to see if it fully agrees with what 
you would prefer me to say.” 

Bethel took the letter and-glanced over it;and 
her face lighted as she read. 

‘Thank you, mamma; it is quite satisfae- 


to’ 7? 

DE am glad of that, my dear. I will pive it 
to Pierre to deliver, and you shall have Rial’s 
answer by the time you are awake. Good-nighi 
and sweet dreams.” 

Madame slipped softly away, and Beth crepi 
to the bed, net Bard her mother’s judgment 
had, doubtless, been wisest. From now unti! 
the first of April she would show Rial that she 
could never respond to his love, and then quiet- 
ly demand a retraction of her engagement, 
which he would never think of denying to her, 
when madame had plainly told him that ther 
its continuance must be purely optional with 
her daughter. t 

And so, in three months, she would be free-- 
free from the remorse she had felt ever since 
the night of her step-mother’s death; free to act 
in accordance with the A irk of the promise that 
dear dying friend had claimed of her; free from 


paining her father by a marriage to Andral, 


| 


{ 
| 
t 
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> will die. 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
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free from a bond to give herself, for life, to the 
arms of a man for whom she had never felt a 
thrill of passion since that night when, under 
the influence of moonlight and magnetism, she 
had yielded assent to his ardent wooing—free, 
for what future? 


CHAPTER XXT. 


“‘ Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure; 

Married in haste, we may repent at leisure.” 

A sorr tap upon the door, to which a low, 
stifled voice called: 

**Come in.” 

Mr, Jack Prentiss, at that, walked into the 
small, plain apartment, carrying with him a 
smiling face, a great cluster of rosebuds and 
violets, and the clinging freshness of the balmy, 
sunshiny spring day. 

“Qh, is it you?” cried the lonely occupant of 


the room, a petite, girlish figure lying upon the | 


bed, stretching out her hand, and bursting into 
a storm of sobs that shook her slight frame con- 
vulsively. 

‘Nita! Nita! What does this mean? Are 
you not gladlam come? What has happened?” 

The gentleman went hastily to the girl’s, side 
and took one little hand into his own. But Nita 
drew it quickly away and hid her face. 

“ Nita, you were weeping before I came in, 
What was the matter? Will you try to tell me?” 

‘Everything!’ sobbed the girl, despairingly. 

‘“ You are not worse, are you?” 

“T cannot dance any more. I wasdismissed, 
finally, a week ago, and I suppose they were 
very good to bear with me so long. I have tried 
for something else to do, but could get nothing; 
and yesterday and to-day the pain in my side 
has been too bad, and I have been too weak, to 
get out of the house.” 

“Do not worry about work, Nita, until you 
are quite well again.” 

‘7 shall never be well, again, Mr. Prentiss ”— 

owing suddenly, desperately calm, but speak- 
ing with a little horrified shiver. ‘‘ am going 
to die. I feel it, just as surely as if I was al- 
yveady dead—and oh! it is so dreadful to think of! 
Not the dying, you know. I have no one tolive 
for, no one to care when I am gone; but to think 
of the waiting for death! Waiting, waiting, 
day and night, all alone, no one to talk with, no 
one to love me, 10 one to be sorry and hold my 
hand as you are doing, while 1 am looking for 
the last time upon the sunlight!” 

“ Nita, little girl, you must not talk like that!” 
said Jack, ey as the ballet-dancer shud- 
deringly hid her face, again, in her hands. ‘‘ You 
are comfortable here, are you not? And I prom- 
ise you that you shall have the best of care, un- 
til you are better; for it is foolish to think you 
You are low-spirited to-day.” 

“No; I cannot live, I tell you! No one knows 
how bad I am; but I know. I can never get 
well, and Lam. going toa hospital to-morrow.” 

ny Going to a hospital! Never, Nita!” 

“T must! Mrs. Withers will turn me out of 
the house if Ido not get out of it, and I have 
nowhere to go—no one to go to!” 

Oh! the pitiful, pitiful woefulness of Nita’s 
voice. It wrung Jack Prentiss’s generous heart, 
and almost brought the tears to his liquid dark 


eyes. 
Me Nita, is it because you are not able longer to 
pay the rent?” , ‘ j 1k 

The girl assented with a auick, despairing, 
shame-faced glance, a crimson glow suffusing 
her delicate face, which had grown sadly wan 
and thin since that night when Mr. Prentiss had 
first seen her journeying, alone, through the 
stormy winter’s night. 

“T have tried to be so economical,” she ex- 
plained, in a low, shy wes “TI might have got 
cheaper lodgings, but I clung to this place be- 
cause it was respectable, and I had no one to 
take care of me after father was gone. But 
oh!”—with touching wistfulness, and her eyes 
fixed upon his face with an unconscious worship- 
ful regard, that betrayed to the man of the 
world the very innermost depth of the girl’s 
heart, “you do not know how hard and cruel 

, respectable people are! Mrs. Withers and 

er sister have no pity—no pity, and they will 

not believe a word I say about—” Nita broke 

off there, and made an attempt to end her sen- 

tence differently. “They would not let mestay, 
if I could pay my rent; they only kept me—” 

‘‘ What is it concerning which ...y will not 
believe you?” Jack interrupted, speaking gently 
but commandingly. ; 

“ About you,” whispered Nita. ‘And you 
are the only friend I have ever had since Icame 
to New York.” y 

“ Poor little girl!”—very gently. Then, aris- 
ing, and bringing her the violets and rosebuds, 
‘You have not even looked at my flowers. 
pag enjoy them a little time—i want to 
thin 


cag took peter in with an are 
uent, grateful glance and laid them upon her 
los: and, stirred by some swift, pitying emo- 
tion, Jack Prentiss stooped and lifted the flow- 
ers and left a caress there, instead. It was the 
first liberty this handsome ee ed so much the 
peer of che friendless ballet-dancer, had ever 
taken; and the pure-souled little Bohemian girl 


understood the manly reverence with which it 
had been bestowed, and never thought of resent- 
ing the act. It filled her soul with delicious tu- 
mult, though, as yet, she was scarcely conscious 
of how her heart had gone out in utter love for 
this man. She told herself the kiss was a mere 
token of friendship; but friendship, even, to the 
lonely Nita was new, and strange, and sweet. 
And, having given that mute, pitiful caress, 
Jack Prentiss turned to the window, and stood 
looking out into the shabby narrow street, from 


which high walls shut out all the rg sun- 
shine, as all the golden sheen of life, if indeed it 


had ever held any, was being shut out of Nita 
Raymond’s existence; and thought of the bal- 
let-girl, and—of another woman, young and fair, 
and of high degree;.a beautiful blonde creature 
whom he had admired fervently for years. The 
latter was surrounded by all of enjoyment that 
luxury, position, hosts of adulatory friends, and 
a throng ofrival suitors can bestow. Jack Pren- 
tiss was of as pure a lineage as her own; early 
in his life, however, his family had been swept 
by financial and social disasters. With these 
he had bravely contended, chosen a profession, 
and won in its practice already a fair degree of 
success, But shy, and proud, and strangely re- 
served concerning the deepest emotions of his 
nature, he had hesitated to betray tothe wealthy 
beauty the slightest proof of the existence of his 


love, until he could assure her of some short.and | 


definite time when he might dare to honorably 
claim her hand. And while he had waited, and 
worked, and hoped, he had seen his dreams van- 
ish, his desires become vain. 


that—her marriage to another! 

And the ballef-dancer—the young girl who 
had known nothing of ease, luxury, happiness, 
friends, love—what ofher? Jack Prentiss knew, 
better than Nita herself, that she loved him; 
while he had pitied her, been interested in her— 
that was all. Suppose, however, he took upon him- 
self the burden of her life; suppose he asked her 
to become his wife, and so let him care for her. 


and befriend her, as he might not now: would | 


she discover that his heart was a tomb, sacred 


and sealed; that he had infinite tenderness to be- | 
stow, but none of the torrid, strengthful love of | 


his nature? No; she would never guess his se~ 
cret and his sacrifice; but—was he strong en- 
ough, unselfish enough, to put aside his vain pas- 


sion and take this poor friendless Nita into his | 


life? If she lived, had he the courage to own to 
the world that he had married a dancing-girl, 
and cherish her tenderly, for years, while an- 
other woman’s face wag always in his heart? 

His musings were interrupted by a knock at 
the door; and Nita, who had lain motionless, 
watching his grave, meditative face, began to 
tremble as he answered the summons. As she 
had expected, a tall, gaunt, severe woman 
stood upon the threshold. Mrs. Withers gazed 
beyond Prentiss, as if he was beneath her no- 
tice, to the girl lying upon the bed, idly clasp- 
ing her knot of flowers, and said, with suppress- 
ed excitementand ironical calm: 

“Miss Raymond, you will oblige me by leav- 
ing here within an hour. You need not trouble 
to pay what is owing upon your rent. I cannot 
longer receive what I know to be the wages of 
sin. I only desire to rid my house of you, and 
to clear my skirts from further contact with 
wickedness and infamy! And you ”—turning, 
now, to Jack—‘‘ may go this instant! I willnot 
have my humble but godly roof disgraced a mo- 
ment longer by your presence!” 

“ Jack! Jack! Oh, Jack!” 

The ballet-girl’s wild, imploring rung out 
before Mr. Prentiss could indignantly and con- 
temptuously answer the landlady’s tirade. And 
it was followed by a gasping, gurgling, choking 
sound that caused him to forget everything but 
her. A stream of crimson was flowing over her 
lips, and dyeing the rosebuds with redder stains 
than they had ever known. 

“Little girl, poor little girl!’ he muttered, 
springing, to her side and raising her in his 
arms. ‘‘ Madam, you may be sure that this 
young lady shall not remain under your roof 
one moment longer than is necessary, so send 
=e - doctor this instant! Do not waste a min- 
u 


Awed by his blazing eyes and commanding 
tones, Mrs. Withers hastened to obey; and _pre- 
sently a medical man was ushered into Nita’s 
room, and Jack shut the door upon all intruders. 
But, by and by, the landlady, hovering anx- 
iously about the halls, was summoned and re- 
quested to dispatch a servant on another errand, 


for which trouble she should be well remunera- | 


ted: and this time it was a clergyman who ap- 
peared. Showing him to Miss Raymond’s apart- 
ment, Mrs. Withers was surprised to be summa- 
rily commanded to enter, and was still more 
surprised when, after a short, whispered con- 
ference, the minister proceeded to solemnize the 


marriage service between Jack Prentiss and | 


Nita Raymond. ; 

It was a sad, awesome ceremony—the sick 
girl, too weak to speak, a eg the questions 
put her with a motion only; and when it was 
concluded, the bridegroom turned severely to 
Mrs. Withers. 


Since the days of | 
her belleship she had grown cold and formal to | 
him, and was receiving such attentions from | 
one man, as could only have one meaning, and | 


“Madam, common decency will compel you 
to allow my wife to remain here a few days 
longer, since the physician forbids her remova), 
and I will see that you lose nothing by restrain- 
ing your excessive virtue during that length of 
time. A nurse will soon arrive, and I expect 
you to see that she has for herself and’ Mrs. 

rentiss, every comfort.” 

Since this gentleman issued orders only, Mre. 
Withers bowed and retired. Thenewly-wedd: 
couple were left alone together; and neith; 
spoke until the nurse arrived. After giving t!: 
woman all necessary commands, and announ 
ing that he should returnin a few hours, Jac.. 
turned to Nita. 

“God bless'you, Jack—my darling!” she whic 
pered, faintly. : : 

And Jack’s only answer was to gently raiso 
the young head against ‘his breast, and hold it 
there tenderly, and press a long kiss upon the 
pale brow. And then this man, so brave, so 
generous, so unselfish, went out to encounter 
aoe most merciless wound that a cruel fate could 

He was thinking, 
wife, and planning for her future comfort and 
happiness. The physician had verified Nita’s 
own despairing words. The girl could not live. 
A heavy cold, contracted early in the winter, 
and constant exposure, afterward, to every 
kind of weather, combined with violent daily 
exercise, to keep in good practice for her pro- 
fession, and scanty meals, and a fireless rocm, 
had resulted in consumption; and frightfully 
hastened the ravages of the disease. However, 
with the best medical treatment, and excessive 
care, the doctor thought she might get much 
better, and live months, or even a few years. 
| At all events, Jack told himself, while Nita’s 
life could be prolonged and cherished she should 
lack for no care and tenderness that could cheer 
and brighten it. 

And so busy was he with his plans for their 
mutual future, in behalf of which he must sacri- 
fice many of the purely personal and bachelor 
| pleasures in which he had been wont to indulge, 
| that he was wholly inattentive to passing 
events. He had come through Madison Square 
and was crossing Fifth Avenue, unconscious of 
danger, unconscious of an anxious face watch- 
ing him from the further curb, ‘thinking of that 
imploring cry of Nita’s through which had 
quivered her clinging, despairing love for him, 
and which had resulted in his decision to make 
her his wife, when a different ery, hoarse and 
commanding, and the mad whirl of wheels “and 
tramp of horses close about him, recalled him to 
a realization of place and ‘circumstance. Two 
teams of frightened, foaming, uncontrollable: 
animals were dashing down upon him, render- 
ing both retreat and advance dangerous, while 
the wild swaying of the runaways, under the 
horrified, furious sawing of the drivers, made it 
impossible to stand where he was. He bounded 
forward, with uplifted hand seeking to check, 
for the instant, the onward career of the horses, 
whose hot breath and flying foam already cov- 
ered his face, and felt himself flung from his 
feet; and—even in that moment of danger’ and 
almost unconsciousness—realized whose was the 
deathly pale face, with anguished, dilated eyes, 
he had seen beyond him, and ‘whose was the 
voice that rung out, with all the agony of a lov- 
ing woman’s heart in the cry: 

‘Jack! Jack! Oh, Jack!” 

Stunned and bruised though he was by the 
fall, he struggled instantly to his feet, and in a 
moment more had caught the fainting form of 
the sey in his arms, and borne her away from 
the gathering crowd to the privacy of a roomin 
the hotel opposite. 

It was some minutes before restoratives 
brought his charge back to consciousness—and 
be time seemed ages to the man who bent above 

er. 

‘Darling! Darling! My own love!” he whis- 
pered, over the pallid still face, forgetting ev- 
erything in those moments of anxiety but his 
deep, abounding love for her; and presently the 
white lids 1 aerkes and a pair of blue eyes 
looked into his. 

** Are you hurt?” broke eagerly: whisperedly, 
over the pale lips, to which the color was slowly 
returning. 

‘No, only bruised a trifle.” 

“Thank God!” 

In the eloquent glance that accompanied the 
fervent words, the woman’s heart, which had 
masked itself under maidenly formality and re- 
serve, waiting to have its depths of tenderness 
valued and won, revealed itself; and the shy, 
sweet eyes seemed claiming an answer to their 
passionate confession. And, surely, no woman 
| could have read a more intensely reciprocal love 
in her adorer’s face than for one brief moment 
glorified Jack Prentiss’s dark orbs, and his sweet 
sensitive mouth, revealing the very uttermost 
ardent depths of his soul. But— God pity 
those two! In an instant the glorious loye-light 
faded, leaving in its place an awful woe. Not 
| with one word or touch dared he respond to this 
woman’s mute revelation. Instead, his heart 
cried out bitterly, and cursed the fate which 
had so recently spared his life when death 
would have been preferable to living, to learn, 
too late, that Eva Donaldson loved him, 


itifully, of his new young’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“Tf fos weave common thread, I'll change the 
oom. 
And with new purple weave a nobler loom.” 


From the first of January to April—occupied 
as was her time with attendance upon operas, 
concerts, lectures, plays, and select dinner- 
parties and musicals, and even during Lent, 
which Madame De Witt, having connected her- 
self with a fashionable Episcopal church, chose 
to have observed strictly, with calls, card- 
pore sleigh-rides and drives, and those de- 
ightful luncheons of Cecile’s which were _ be- 

coming noted and eagerly frequented by their 
friends—were months of strange heart experi- 
ence to Bethel. 

Oftentimes, amid the gay social whirl and the 
luxuries that surrounded her, the parson’s 
daughter felt utterly desolate and friendless. 
From that New Year night, when, for a fleeting 
moment, she had believed that he loved her, an 
indefinable, cold barrier had arisen between her- 
self and Max Duncan. With kot flushes of 
maidenly self-contempt she secretly owned that 
she had allowed ‘herself to be deceived by a 
single careless glance. Intuitively she felt that 
Max disliked Rial Andral, and probably, be- 
lieved the worst of her. Love her, indeed! 
Rather he despised her! Then, day by day, she 
became more surely conscious that no thrill of 
genuine affection and affiliation existed, or was 
ever likely to exist, between herself and her 
mother; she admired Cecile’s grace, and ele- 
gance, and brilliancy, and deferred to her judg- 
ment; but she could not bring herself to feel 
any hearty love for her, and neither, she felt, 
did Cecile, despite her tender, peiing ways, 
cherish for her any fervent, motherly affection. 
It was a consequence, perhaps, inevitably at- 
tending so strange a relationship, suddenly 
brought about between total strangers, of 
whoily different mental and moral education 
and experience—both young, beautiful, fascin- 
ating women. Her former chum, too, failed 
her. The gay, free, girlish companionship that 
had once existed between herself and Flavia 
Thorne would not be revived, and their calls 
were few and formal. And her father was far 
away. Unutterably Bethel longed for some 

t tenderness to enfold and comfort her, 
ers was a nature that craved love, as sorely as 
a wild-flower craves the sunlight and the dew; 
and yet the only affection offered her was that 
from which she turned away, unsatisfied, re- 
\volting. 
' Whatever his faults might be, that Rial 
Andral loved her was palpable to any one who 
saw him in Bethel’s presence. Yet she nearly 
always treated him with a cool, careless indif- 
ference that aroused him to savage dealousy, 
and that only his knowledge of the power he 
could exert over her, when their hour of contest 
should come, enabled him to control. Still there 
were times when that peculiar influence of his 
ionate will-power, which had influenced her 
ioring their first acquaintance, or a desperate 
earnestness in his devotion to her—the animal- 
like fondness with which he cringed and fawned 
about her, eager to fulfill her slightest wish, to 
anticipate her very thoughts, yet always with a 
watchful fury in his eyes lest to others should 
be accorded favors denied to him—moved 
Bethel, in her varying 
longing, to a brief, pitying 
persons—Rial and Max 


stood. 

For to Max, Madame De Witt had communi- 
cated the fact of Bethel’s and Rial’s engage- 
ment, under a charmingly demanded seal of 
confidence. 

“T know that you do not 
Andral,” she admitted. ‘‘He is wild and not 
over virtuous, I suppose; but there is not a 
second Max Duncan in the world!” with a little 
laugh and a quick upraising of an ardent pair of 
eyes. ‘‘Even among the ranks of our best so- 
ciety Max Duncans are few. There are not 
many of your sex of whom it can be said, that 
“ Nature might stand up and say to all the world 
this was a man!” Nor am I sure that one of 
these noble natures, whom but few women can 
understand and adore—would be appreciated 
by Bethel. Proud as I am of my daughter’s 
prettiness, and devotedly attached to her as I 
am growing, I cannot fail to discover that she 
is wayward and ungovernable in her passions. 
She need Mr, Andral before any of us knew 
her; loved him so madly, that she ran away 
from her home under the most peculiar circum- 
stances, to meet him. Naturally I do not feel 
like interfering with such a fervent attachment, 
for fear I should only precipitate some further 


moods of unrest and 
entleness that two 
uncan—misunder- 


uite approve of Mr. 


- folly on her igh ; 
And Max listened to this revelation with 
bitter disappointment at his heart. Certainly 


Bethel’s mother must know Bethel better than 
he; and no doubt he had been absurdly romantic 
to found and maintain a desperate belief in the 
irl’s sweet innocence, in the face of what the 
reenwilde people bad assumed of her, and her 
own father had thought true. This country 
’s daughter, this wild rose, with whom he 
eaten half inclined to fall in love, was, after 
all, not worthy the shrine in his heart where he 
would fain have enthroned her, 
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And so, finding the first awakening of his pas- 
sionate nature to love’s delicious dominion a sad 
mistake, Max Duncan attempted to console him- 
self with a deeper Platonic friendship for the 
seductive woman who was so madly desirous to 
make him a captive to the bondage of her love, 
and whose companionship he had always found 
charming. - 


alternately startlingly gay and pitiably miser- 
able, failing to find any real friend to whom she 
could turn, any close association that satisfied 
her, fell into the habit of frequenting Beata 
Hallgarten’s humble home. There was restful 
quiet, and ennobling influences. She admired 
the grand, studious, lonely woman, and felt 
that under Beata’s reserved, inscrutable man- 
ners existed a certain subtle tenderness toward 
herself; and almost imperceptibly, but sure- 
ly, there a friendship grew, and strengthen- 
ed, 

It was long, however, before any real con- 
fidences were exchanged between the two wo- 
men. But one day, just previous to the first of 
April, Bethel had stolen a few hours to spend 
with Beata. They had talked, in quite com- 
municative, womanly fashion, of various themes 
in which they felt mutual interest, and, at last, 
Bethel mentioned the grand party which Ma- 
dame De Witt was soon to give for the purpose 
of really introducing her daughter to the fash- 
ionable world. Then Miss Hallgarten asked, 
suddenly, but in her usual quiet, impressive 
way: 

Bethel, are you happy?’ . 

The girl started as if struck, a white, quiver- 
ing change passed across her face, and the long- 
lashed lids drooped over her handsome eyes. 
She had never confessed to herself that hers was 
an unsatisfied life more surely than she confess- 
ed it now, to this calm, clear-eyed woman who 
questioned her, and answered for her. 

‘Ah! Isee you are not. This new mother of 
yours is not leading your steps entirely through 
a path of roses. But, my little Bethel, be true 
to all that was best and noblest in you before 
you knew her.” 2 . 

There seemed a strange imputation in the 
words that struck coldly and heavily to Bethel’s 
heart. It was as if some hitherto impalpable 
sensation in her own soul had suddenly threat- 
ened to take tangible een f 

‘‘ You dislike Madame De Witt, Beata. Why?’ 
she asked, almost bs Sigg 

Instead of answering, Miss Hallgarten cross- 
ed the room and dropped her hands upon Beth- 
el’s graceful shoulders, and said: 

‘ Bethel, does Max Duncan love you?” 

Miss Foss’s oval cheeks flushed to the deepest 
inner pink of sea-shells. 


‘““Love me!” she cried, with strangely-trou- | 


bled, flashing eyes. ‘‘He has never loved me, 
and now I think he almost hates me!” 

“Why? Do not answer me like a girl—that 
you do not know; tell me the truth.” 

“‘T suppose he thinks, as almost every one 
does, that I ran away from Greenwilde to elope 
with Rial Andral; that I love him yet—and so 
he despises me! Oh, if he could only know the 
truth, and believe in me!” 

“« And you did not?” 

“No; I was engaged to Mr. Andral—I regret- 
ted it—oh! how I regretted it—and I knew he 
was going to Europe. I wanted to break the 
engagement before he went,” explained Beth, 
with bitter earnestness. 

‘“« And the engagement is broken now?’ queried 


Beata. 
_“Not yet!” with almost despairing empha- 


sis. 

‘* Not yet?—and you do not love this man?” 

“No! No! Ishall free myself as soon as I 
can. 

‘* As soon as you can,” repeated Miss Hallgar- 
ten. ‘'Has Madame De Witt had any thing to 
do with this?” 

Bethel confessed to the interview she had held 


| 
| 


with her mother upon New Year night concern- | 


ing her engagemeut—and, noticing the lateness 
of the hour, concluded, as she arose: 

‘I suppose she knew best—though_ these 
months have been almost unbearable. How I 
wish I had told you before—it is such a relief to 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HEART SECRETS REVEALED. 

“‘ Wrongs do not leave off there where they n, 
But still beget new mischiefs in their course. 
TuHaT night there was a card-party at Ma- 

dame De Witt’s; a merry, informal affair, im- 

provised and agreed upon by some of her guests 


| at luncheon that day. As usual, Max Duncan 
And Bethel, during those weary three months, | 


was present, and played as Cecile’s partner 
against Rial Andral and Jacqueline De Vean. 
Miss De Vean and Eva Donaldson had been 
school-mates, and through the winter had sung 
much together at musicales; so that, by the 
strange ordering of circumstan the dusky 
beauty, who had, a few months before, treated 
Bethel Foss of Greenwilde with supercilious 
scorn, now found herself that young lady’s 
guest, and once more thrown into association 
with the man, who, despite her own efforts to 
attract him, had become Beth’s lover. This 
evening, fortune had favored her in making 
Rial her partner; and since Bethel wasseparated 
from Max, Mr. Andral <n allowed himself 
the recreation of flirting with the woman who 
gave him her love—fierce, ardent, unsought, in 
flattering contrast to the girl whose purer na- 
ture led her to instinctively shrink from and re- 
pulse him. . 

At the other table, where Eva Donaldson and 
Mr. Dascelles played against Bethel and Jack 
Prentiss, there was far more constraint. Miss 
Foss, though she exerted herself to be gay, was 
in anything but a cheerful mood. Continually, 
through her mind, rung Beata’s parting ncincls : 
“You can commit no greater crime than to 
marry a man you do not love!” But if, despite 
all her hopes, Rial Andral should refuse, to let 
her break her engagement to him, what choice 
had she but to marry him, since she could by a 
crime, alone, avoid it? And, again and again, 
there came to her, with an odd thrill, the ques- 
tion, “‘Does_ Max love you?” and her despairin 
answer—‘ He despises me!”—oh,if it were but 
different! Her developing, unsatisfied woman’s 
heart yearned, unceasingly, for some absorbing 
passion. If she could but turn to Max Duncan 
tor such affection, and realize the blissful con- 
“re she dreamed that real, worshipful love must 

ring! 

Miss Donaldson and Mr. Prentiss, too, were 
coldly constrained, and unnerved by meeting 
each — — coum and = pre nn was 
—quietly, politely jealous. And the latter quar- 
tette were glad when the arrival of Miss De 
Vean’s carriage broke up the party. 

“Bethel,” said Madame De Witt, “you will 
ico accompany Miss Donaldson and Miss De 

ean to the dressing-room? I have a little 
business about which I wish to consult Mr. 
Duncan.” 

The young ladies ran up the grand staircase, 
Eva last, looking back to say to one of the 

entlemen who had attended them to the parlor 
oor: 

‘“Mr. Dascelles, you and Jacqueline are for- 
tunate in being such near neighbors. She will 
gain a chaperon and you a delightful tete-a tete 
drive. How superior you two will feel to poor 
me, plodding home in the moonlight with some 
self-sacrificing escort,” and with a gay little 
laugh, and a shy, stolen glance at Jack, she left 
Mr. Dascelles compressing bis lips under his 
elegant mustache in rage at her audacious at- 
tempt to dispose of his services, and Mr. Pren- 
tiss hastily arranging to depart. 

“What, going in such a hurry, Jock?” asked 


| Max, as bis friend bade Madame Dr: Witt gocd- 


night, and epee her to convey his aciieux to 
the young la me 
“Yes,” gravely. 
atall.”” . ns 
And with that strange speech, Jack Prentiss 


‘*T ought not to have come 


| resolutely hurried away from the temptation 


os oer companionship with the woman he 
oved, 

‘““Where is Mr. Prentiss?’ whispered Miss 
Donaldson, to her cousin, when she came down, 
cloaked and hooded, and missing Jack. 

‘““Gone. He was in a hurry, and left his 
adieux for you ladies.” 

Max had neyer seen such a look upon Eva’s 
face as that which swept across it—a mingling 
of furious womanly pain and shame, a blank, 


have some one to whom I can tell the misery | white, desperate broken-heartedness—as she de- 


and the truth.” 


| 
| 


The calm, majestic Miss Hallgarten did a | 


strange thing. e caught Bethel in her arms, 


pressed 


ita. § 5 

“Child, you can commit no greater crime 
than to marry a man you do not love. Let no 
one—nothing—induce you to do it! Think of 
that until you see me again—and come soon.” 

And when Bethel was gone, she said, thought- 
fully: 

‘“T must send for Max,” and sat at ber desk 
and wrote: 

“Max Duncan, I wish to see you. Come soon. 

‘Beata HaLLGARrtEenN.” 


And, the note, being sealed and stamped, the 
small maid was sent to post. it; but before it 
reached Max Duncan, the next morning, seve- 


ral events had occurred, strangely affecting the | 


manded, passionately : 
“How dared he—when he knew I wanted him 
—when he could have gone home with me—how 


a kiss upon her brow, and said, solemn- | dared he treat me so? 


Mr. Duncan regarded her with intense aston- 
ishment. 

hae prppcs he did not know that you wanted 
him. How should he? He expected les 
to wait upon you.” 

‘He did know! He must know that I hate 
Dascelles!” and straightway Miss Donaldson 
walked across the room, with blazing cheeks, 
and laid ber gloved hand upon Dascelles’s arm, 


saying: 
*‘ Lsee you are waiting forme. Come. 
to himself. 


ready.” 

“Ts the girl crazy?” said Max, 
He watched Dascelles triumphantly lead her 
away, while she langbed and chatted in the 
wildest, gayest abandon; and a startling sus 


lam 


interests of the writer and those two upon | picion su ain ae =a meme 
iy secret! 


whom her strong, hidden passions centered, 


Poor Eva} 


i 


—— 


<i 


out 
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And since, nas oar aet had coms in foe 
urpose, failed ignominiously, to rid_ herself o 
Tne admirer for whom she ered nothing, and to 
grant an interview, that she had been so fond 
and foolish as to believe he would gladly crave, 
to Jack Prentiss, Miss De Vean was free to im- 
press into her service Beth’s lover. But, cer- 
tainly she did not wound Miss Foss by claiming 
so much of his attention. It was as patent as 
possible to Jacqueline that whatever tie bound 
the parson’s daughter to Rial Andral it was not 
love—on her side. Still, as Madame De Witt’s 
daughter and heiress, Bethel was a formidable 
rival, so long as Rial cared for her; and Miss 
De Vean determined to exercise every possible 
art of fascination to conquer his obdurate fancy. 

“Women are strange creatures,” he said, 
mockingly, when he had bade Jacqueline good- 
night, confessing to himself that he had been 
momentarily influenced by the glances of her ar- 
dent, dusky eyes, and softening, haughty face, 
and clinging, clasping hand. ‘‘That woman, 
with all her pride of birth and bringing up, 
would sell her soul for me, while Bethel does not 
care a row of pins, And men are strange, 
too. The more indifferent Bethis, the more 
I am bound that she shall be my wife. At 
least, Max Duncan shall not have her! Let 
him marry Cecile! And when they have at- 
tained their fool’s paradise-- Ah! what would 
I not give for the power to crush them both!” 
and his eyes flashed vindictively. 

Still thinking of the woman he desired to 
make his wife, Rial strolled to a theater a few 
blocks distant, and at a side entrance awaited 
the dismissal of a troupe of ballet-dancers. 
And lingering there, among other young men, 
until the giddy danseuses should appear, his 

became abadenly riveted upon the shabby 

gure of a middle-aged man leaning against the 

door, under the flaring light. The face of this 

rson seemed to hold some ay fascination 

for him; he could not withdraw his eyes from 
it, and once, under his breath, he muttered: 

“By Heaven! If he was not dead I would 
take my oath to his identity!” 

Presently the ballet-troupe came flocking out. 
The fi at the door scanned them eagerly, 
and, when nearly all had come, stopped a plump, 
bright-eyed woman and spoke with her briefly. 
A moment later Rial Andral joined the same 
woman. 

“Who was that man, Daze?” 

“ Oh! it’s you, is it, my honey? That fellow? 
That was Stan Raymond.” 

Rial’s face whitened to the lips, but. his voice 
was steady, even careless, despite the excite- 
ment that consumed him. 

“Stan Raymond! Are you sure that is his 
name? What does he do?” 

“Sure? Ofcourse I am. He is a good-na- 
tured sort of bummer; used to write plays and 
act once, I believe. I reckon he lives by his 
wits mostly. His daughter danced with us till 
lately.” 

“ Where is she now?” 

“That’s just what he wanted to know, and I 
told him; but do you pappoee Tm going to tell 
you? No;for you bet '’d be jealous of you if 
you was to get acquainted with Nita Ray- 
mond.” 

“You need not, Daze. Haven’t I stuck to 
you fairly? And itis not the daughter I care 
about, but to get on that fellow’s track. It may 
be of great advantage tome to follow him up 
for awhile. I tell you that, because I know you 
are to be trusted, my girl, and will not give me 
away. We will go down to University Place, 
now, and get as fine a supper as you choose to 
order, and you shall give me this Rayniond 
girl’s address, and tell me all that you know 
about her and the father.” 

And while Bethel’s lover talked nonsense, and 
feasted over a champagne supper, with a giddy, 
Lright-eyed ballet-dancer, Bethel herself was 
tossing upon her luxurious, silken-hung bed, 
perplexed and sleepless. 

After the departure of her guests she had re- 
turned to the parlors and thrown herself into 
the chair that Miss De Vean had occupied at 
the card-table, and taking upa pencil and scrap 
of Mere she found there, sat idly scribbling 
Ri ndral’s name, over and over again—just 
because she was growing to hate it so, finding a 
sort of ferocious delight in forcing herself to 
write it. And at this occupation Max Duncan 
surprised her. He had gone to the library to 
look over some business documents for Cecile, 
and had missed his pencil. He remembered 
that be had used it, scoring games at cards. 
Entering the parlor and approaching the table, 
unperceived by Bethel, as she abstractedly 
traced and retraced her betrothed’s name, be 
could not fail to see what she had written, 

‘“‘ May I trouble you for my pencil?” 

Miss Toss, startled, lifted her conscious eyes 
from the scrap of paper to his sarcastic face, 

‘* A pleasant occupation,” he smiled, bitterly. 
“T hope it does not betray that you are suffer- 
ing pangs of jealousy.” 

‘or one instant Beth’s gaze, reproachful, 
scornful, haughty, met his; then with a little 
sob she hid her face in her hands. 

“‘ Bethel!“ Bethel! What haveI done? For- 
give me, little one!” He was surprised, over- 
come by the sudden mighty stirring within 


him of the sion he had believed conquered, 
as he a her, his hand falling caress- 
ingly upon her shoulder* 

ut Bethel shook off his touch, desperately. 

“You will make me hate you!” she cried, 
recklessly. 

The words spoken—how could he guess?—out 
of the intensity of the girl’s nervous, feverish, 
miserable mood, smote the reviving life of his 
love like a deadly blow. He spurned himself 
for having so stooped that for one instant this 
girl, this uettish, frivolous girl, had the 
power to repulse him. Straight from Bethel’s 
side he went back to the library and to Cecile, 
into the presence of a woman keenly conscious 
of her emotional power, who awaited him with 
splendid upraised eyes, and graceful, gracious 
freedom of manner. 

‘** You found your pencil, mon ami ?” 

**T looked so cursorily, no. I consign it to 
your care.” 

“Surely it must be there. I will call Pierre, 
to look for it.” 

**No; I beg you will wait until morning. Do 
not let us disturb ourselves now.” 

For some minutes hostess and guest chatted 
gayly over ther occupation; then, with a mo- 
tion of her hand, so quick and impulsive as to 
fairly startle her companion, Cecile swept the 

apers into the center of the table, and drooped 
er face upon one half-bared lovely arm. 

Max regarded her Pepoermely. 

‘*What is it?’ he asked, softly bending his 
golden head near hers; ‘ what has happened?” 

‘‘ Nothing, that does not happen daily in my 
life!” Cecile answered, tremulously, raising her 
face again to his, as swiftly as she had hidden 
it—wistful, appealing, passionate, with a pale 
flame burning in her creamy cheeks, her white 
throat pulsing, her red lips quivering. “You do 
not know what torture it is”—she went on, vehe- 
mently—* to feel that no heart in all the wide 
world is throbbing with love for you, to know 
notgone soul to whom you can breathe confi- 
dence for confidence, to never have tender arms 
wetting to clasp you close, nor to be able to 
respond to the touch of clinging caresses, nor 
pillow your head above a breast tumultuous 
with warm emotions! But of all these my life 
is utterly barren! I try to fill it with social 
pleasures and excitement—but the horrible un- 
satisfactoriness of them all wearies me, disgusts 
me! There is no one to share even those poor 
pursuits with me! And when this realization 
of my miserable desolate existence sweeps Over 
me, ‘ow desperate and despairing—I would 

ive all that I have, and am, to love and be 
oved—and cannot!” 

This beautiful, vehement creature, despair- 
ingly earning to fling herself, with all the 

ly-developed charms of her womanhood, her 
glowing blood, her fervent passions, her power 
of love, into the arms of some one who could 
respond to the sore needs of her nature, was 
not a hand’s-breadth away from Max Duncan. 
Her hot, fragrant breath swept his cheeks; her 
ardent, seducing eyes held his in their suing, 
entrancing gaze; her bosom heaved, yet, from 
the rapid utterance of her confession; and her 
words appealed to a heart where i arm love 
demanded some object upon which to spend 
itself. His hands fell tenderly upon her jeweled 
ones wrung agonizingly together, and in an in- 
stant she carried them to her face and was 
dropping hot kisses and tears upon them. 

“fax! Max! Forgive me and forget this 
scene!” she cried, slipping upon her knees before 
him, in an agony of mingled love and shame. 

Then the man’s emotions yielded to the 
woman’s power. For one brief, mad moment 
his arms gathered her close to his breast; and 
when he had gently replaced her in her chair 
he bent over her and whispered: 

“There is no reason why you should not ac- 
cept the love that waits for yours to perfect 
it, Cecile. After all these years, it isa simple 
matter for you to free yourself from the bonds 
that fetter you; and then—” 

There was the sound of a clear voice in 

the hall, surprised, contemptuous, command- 
ing: 
“ Pierre! You must have forgotten your- 
self!” and a moment afterward, with a tap, 
Bethel pushed open the library door, which was 
slightly ajar, saying, lightly: 

* Mamma, it is well that no important busi- 
ness matters occupied your attention to-night, 
since you seem to have been kept under surveil- 
lance.” And then something in the looks and 
positions of Max and Cecile suggested a mean- 
ing to the scene which she had unwittingly dis- 
turbed that froze other words upon her lips. 
She stood absorbedly rolling a bit of gold be- 
tween her hands, while Max took his ad eda 
and only e De Witt’s annoyed, haughty 
voice recalled her to herself: 

‘‘ What do you mean, Bethel?’ 

“1? Oh,”—as haughty now as the woman 
who questioned her—“ that Pierre was intently 
listening to your conversation with Mr. Dun- 
can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE RIGHT LOVER AND THE WRONG ONE, 


‘* And in this vow do chain my soul,” 
“Lire is a strange tangle, it seems to me,” 


remarked Mr. Duncan, meditatively, walking 
through Tenth street. ‘‘ And yet it used to be 
bright and smooth enough. ow, all at once, 
everything has taken to going wrong, and every 
one to getting into trouble, myself included!” 

It did indeed seem to Max that he and those 
who were dearest to him were surrounded by 
entanglements. That morning his pet cousin 
nad confessed to him all her miser Snowing 
that he would hold sacred her co: idence, an 
help her to hide her secret from the world. 
Straight from his interview with Eva he had 
sought the man to whom she had given her 
heart; and stung by Jack’s cold reserve, his ut- 
ter uncommunicativeness, his apparent indif- 
ference to his knowledge that a utiful girl 
was miserable for love of him, Max had left his 
friend with warm, angry words. And now 
Miss Hallgarten had quietly revealed to him the 
years oe Bethel Foss’s engagement, conclud- 
ing, calmly, impressively: 

“She does not care for that man; and you— 
if you love her—must save her!” 

‘It must be,” said Max, smiling, despite a 
desperate feeling that he occupied a very un- 
comfortable position toward another person 
than Miss Foss, ‘‘ that my scientific cousin is 
really capable of a little human affection. 
Bethel has evidently won her heart, and Beata 
even does me the honor of believing me worthy 
of her favorite, and capable of making her 


happy." 

nd then his thoughts reverted to the scene 
he had enacted with Cecile De Witt the preced- 
ing evening. And even now, the membry of 
that Veer! woman, kneeling at his feet and 
mutely confessing her love for him, thrilled his 
pulses with delirious tremors. But walking 
through the cool, clear spring air, and under 
the honest light of the noonday sunshine, he 
subjected to critical analysis the different senti- 
ments that answered to the spell of the fair girl 
and the charming woman. Through all poo 
gay, worldly, indolent, but nobly upright life, 
he had shrunk from the wis” =k of a marriage 
with a woman of society. is ideal of wedloc 
had been to lay his heart at the feet of some 
sweet young girl, ignorant of social flatteries 
and fashionable conventionalities, and a novice 
to caresses and a stranger to ion, until his 
lips, and eyes, and words, should unseal to her 
their blissful fountains. Nor had he hastened 
to find this ideal wife. He had only dreamed 
of her sometimes, in a vague, delicious way, 
scarcely heeding how swif the years of his 
life were being numbered by lustrums, until 
Bethel’s honest, fascinating girlhood had unfet- 
tered his chained fancies, and revealed to him 


the nearest realizations to his,imaginings that he | 


was likely ever to find. 

Madame De Witt, a woman whose charms had 
always affected him pleasantly, whose com- 
panionship he enjoyed, and whose one romance 
and marriage was far in the past, until she had 
touched his sympathy by her passionate descrip- 
tion of her loneliness, and his senses by the ex- 
ercise of her own tropical temperament, he had 
never once thought of making his wife; and 
though he believed that he could bring himself 
to find life very pungent and exciting spent 
under the constant influence of her fervent at- 
tachment, he knew that the love that would re- 
spond to hers would be born of the lower 
rather than the higher elements of his nature; 
and that should he give himself up to this mere- 
ly passional union he would have limited for- 
ever the growth of his manhood, and the stature 
of his spiritual life. But the love he felt for 
Bethel was an outgrowth of emotions of the 
heart and mind, as well as emotion of pe paste 
cal desires. While he could find satisfaction in 
her pure young love, that would strengthen and 
bloom under his devotion, it would be an incen- 
tive to him to strive, as well, after an existence 
more full of energy, and purpose and noble at- 
tainments. For Max Duncan was wholly con- 
scious that, as yet, his life was far from being a 
perfect one. ‘ 

He told himself, decisively now, swayed by 
the new hopes with which Beata Hall 
had inspired him, that he was thankful that he 
had not further compromised himself with 
Cecile, for truth to all that was best in him de- 
manded that he win for his own—his very own 
—his | ing ET argh daughter. 

And so, confidently divining his future, too 
used to the smiles of fate to make the smallest 
discount upon its successes and joys, he strolled 
leisurely up Broadway and stopped ata florist’s, 
to select a dainty basket of flowers to take to 
Bethel—bis first real love-tokento her. He had 
just decided upon a tiny rustic gaciny trailed 
with smilax, and brimming over with violets, 
and lilies of the valley, and pale blush roses, 
when he heard something that startled him—an 
order from the head of the establishment to one 
of his assistants. 

“Now, Jim, you must execute Mr. Jack Pren- 
tis’s order, the very next thing. The flowers 
are cut and packed, and you are to get them to 
his rooms, No. — West Twenty-second street, 
and the decorations all completed, by three 
o'clock. Don’t forget that the basket of white 
roses, With the lady’s name in it, is to be the 
micas prominees object in the lor.” 

‘What did you say?” ques’ Max, of the 
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clerk, who had twice asked him if he would 
have his card attached to the ornament. ‘No, 
and I will take the flowers.” 

He summoned a coupe, gave Madame De 
Witt’s address and entered, sinking back upon 
the seat in a sorely perplexed state of mind. 

“T cannot understand it, about Jack Prentiss! 
Confound it! This morning he was so white 
and still, so. horribly unlike himself, that his 
face has haunted me eversince. I have been 
half inclined to retract the hard things I said, 
and to believe that his deuced pride, or some 
business trouble, stood between him aud Eva. 
Of conrse one cannot force a fellow to fall in 
love; but it did seem as if matters could 
easily be straightened to make him and my 
little cousin two of the happiest mortals upon 
earth. I did not dream of another woman in 
the ease! Miller knows him as well as I do, 
and Jack never gets his flowers anywhere else; 
there could not have been a mistake, or I never 
would have believed it of Jack!” and the misun- 
derstanding that had come between these men, 
who had been friends for years, became more 
and more irreparable as Max meditated -con- 
cerning’ it. hen, however, Mr. Duncan ran 
up the steps of Madame De Witt’s mansion, he 
resolutely banished unpleasant thoughts. Ce- 
cile he had determined to meet in the old friend- 
ly way, avoiding any explanations unless she 
forced him to them; and of the success of his 
sit with Bethel he felt never a doubt, now that 
her secret had been revealed to him. 

The dooy was opened to him by Pierre. 

‘* Madame, of course?” said the Frenchman, 
with a certain palpable insolence underlying his 
quiet, deferential demeanor; ‘‘ but she has gone 
out.” 

“Take this card to Miss Foss, and say I par- 
ticularly request an interview,” returned Max, 
paying no heed to Lafevre’s manner, except by 
the superb scorn in his haughty eyes. 

“You wish to see me?” aske Bethel, flushing 
slightly, but entering his presence in her be- 
witchingly frank, gracious way. 

“Yes, you little one. It is a long time since I 
have brought you any flowers, is it not? Will 
you accept these?’ motioning to the temple un- 
covered upon a tiny table. 

‘‘ Are they really for me? How good you are! 
Is it to make me feel more sorry thun [ do for 
my rude retort last night?” 

“We will forget that, Beth. IT have been hor- 
ribly stupid, but I think I understand you now. 
You have been unhappy, have you not, my 
wild rose?” 

He crossed to where Bethel stood and looked 
down into her face, with tender eyes full of a 
masterful, self-confident love. 

Now, indeed, Bethel Foss knew that she was 
not deceived; that Max Dunecan—this royally 
grand, beautiful Max—loved her. The avowal 
of any man’s devotion’ inevitably quickens the 
pulses of a young, eager woman, but beyond any 
pleasure she had known, did the knowledge of 
Max's attachment stir this girl’s heart with de- 
light. Desolate, unhappy, unsatisfied with life, 
in the midst of all the wealth and extravagant 
display and lavish expenditure that surrounded 
her, she felt like a prisoner to whom coveted 
companionship, care and comfort is promised— 
if she but dared accept! 

Her face glowed, her wistful eyes sought his. 
Ina moment more he had folded her in his 
arms, and was holding her weary young head 
upon his breast, caressingly touching the fair 
bright hair as he whispered: 

“You do not love Rial Andral, Beth, and so 
you are miserable. Dismiss him, immediately; 

little one, and give yourself to me. You will 
promise; will you not? And I may make you 
my own darling wife, very soon?” 

At first Bethel had found it so overpowering- 
ly sweet to be drawn to the protection and rest 

‘of thosé strong arms that she had dreamily 
—— in hisembrace; but now she tried to free 
:erself. 

“T cannot make any promise to you while I 
am bound to him; but will you bélieve in me, 
and trust me, until I am free to listen to you?” 

“ When will that be, Bethel? Why need you 
wait?” 

“Only'a week longer—I have given mamma 
my prémise not to break my engagement to Mr. 
Andra] until then.” 

“Tell me one thing, Beth. It is true that you 
do not love Andral?’ 

“T hate him! I have never loved him. I 
would rather die than marry him!” 

‘* My own darling, thanks for that assurance. 
I could never bear to think of your marrying 
such a man! Your very engagement to him is 
a mystery to me.” 

“Tt did not seem such a serious matter once; 
T was so foolish—so foolish !” 

“And have you grown wondrous wise, pet? 
Are you sure, now, that you know what love 
is, and cau love me?” 

“T can try,” with a bright, arch smile. 

And Max was satisfied. Was not this what 
he desired—an untrained young heart, that he 
tight be its tutor? 

And when he bade her good-by, and upon the 
ad met Rial Andral, he was disturbed by no 
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asserted that she would rather die than marry 
that man. He went his way, as confident in 
his happiness as if his doom and Beth’s was 
not being already sealed within Madame De 
Witt’s parlor. 

Rial was angry, stung by the cee. repul- 
sion which his betrothed’s face betrayed, as he 
entered the drawing-room and surprised her 
bending over Max’s flowers; and he was in no 
mood to be treated cavalierly; he held her in 
his power, and she should know it. 

e Has Max Duncan been bringing you flow- 
ers? 

Her face attested the truth of his surmise, and 
he went on: 

“Have you ever thought that I may object 
to your receiving such attentions? In future, 
you will oblige me by remembering the rela- 
tion you hold to me, and consulting my wishes 
in regard to such matters!” 

It was the first time, in all their acquaintance, 
that Rial had used such a tone, or taken such 
a position in regard to her. Bethel’s: own un- 
yielding nature asserted itself, instantly. 

““T am not inthe habit of listening to dictation 
from any one, and you certainly must forget 
that you have no surety for the claims you 
seem to think you hold.” 

“May Lask an explanation? Do you mean 
that now the three months, during which I 
agreed to keep our engagement private, are al- 
most gone, you wish to break it altogether?” 
es heart bounded expectantly—anxiously. 
“T do!” 

Two pairs of eyes met in mute sharp conflict, 
the gray ones calm, the black ones furious, but 
both with steady, unyielding resolution. 

“ And are you mad?” asked Rial, with a sup- 
pressed sneer in his sullen tones, “that you 
dream of such a thing?” 

“Hardly! I believe young ladies frequently 
change their minds in regard to engagements 
they have formed, and I have changed mine.” 
“Or, rather, Max Duncan has changed it fof 
you!” suggested Rial, contemptuously. 

Bethel’s eyes flashed. 

“ As a friend of mamma’s and my own, you 
will be so kind as to leave Mr. Duncan’s name 
out of the matter, since he has nothing whatever 
to do with it.” 

“That is false!” cried Rial, with an outburst 
of passion, ‘* Max Duncan hates me, and loves 
ou, and you know it! But he shall never come 
tween us!” 

“There are two reasons,” said Bethel, calmly, 
“quite aside from any likes or dislikes of Mr. 
Duncan’s, that make it impossible for me to 
keep my engagement with you. Itis contrary 
to the wishes of my step-mother while dying, 
and I do not love you!” 

‘“* And do you suppose I intend to allow any 
one’s wishes, dying or living, to rob me of a wo- 
man who has promised herself to me for a 
wife?’ asked Andral, sardonically. ‘And as 
for your not loving me, I believe you made that 
same remark upon the night of our betrothal. 
Tt does not astonish me more now than it did 
then.” 

‘You said then, if you remember,” suggested 
Bethel, still marvelously self-controlled, ‘“ that 
you were satisfied that I would learn to love 
you. I was so girlish and foolish as to yield to 
our plans, thinking that, perhaps, I might. I 
know now that I never can! I realized that I 
had done you and wyself a wrong, had been 
guilty of a great folly, before I had been en- 
gaged to youaday. lt was to be true to you 
and myself, to ask your release from our en- 
gagement, that I made a desperate endeavor to 
see you before you sailed for Europe. Failing 
then, that I did not come to this understanding 
with you immediately upon your return, my 
mother’s note was sufficient explanation. And 
as you have already tacitly accepted her condi- 
tions, as a gentleman you are bound to accept 
them now!” : if 
“T do not fear that. Madame De Witt will 
seriously object to me for a son-in-law, nor that 
she will blame me for holding you to your oath, 
when she hears of it!” replied Rial, with tanta- 
lizing effrontery. 

Beth’s eyes suddenly dilated. ‘‘ You do not 
mean,” she cried, ‘‘that you would hold me to 
a promise that I daily and hourly regret? 
That you wish for a wife a woman who hates 
a? 

“ A cool declaration, that! But I mean in the 
very face of it, decidedly, to have you for a 
wife! If you hate me—why, I love you! I will 
never give you up!” 

Beth’s passion blazed; her cheeks glowed like 
wet coral, and her gray eyes were black with 
the intensity of their i gress and anger. She 
made a movement as if she would tear Rial’s 
tiny golden fetter from her finger. But in an 
instant his hand had fallen upon hers, and he 
asked, with slow impressiveness: 

“Dare you break your oath?” 

Suddenly Bethel remembers the damp fra- 
grant air and enticing sheen of that September 
night, when she, a wayward, excitement-seek- 
ing girl, rode by the side of a passionate suitor 
who feasted his eyes in unconcealed admiration 
upon her fair face, and declared that she should 


of jealousy. He knew that Bethel’s voice | satisfy his love by binding herself acain to 


and face had not deceived him when she had 


marry him, and that by the name of her mo- 


ther. And as Andral’s hand fell Segre eA 
now upon hers, she seemed to feel, as she felt 
that night, his finger slipping the little circlet 
upon her finger, and his magnetic gaze upon her 
face, compelling her scarcely comprehending 
voice to repeat, in phrases, after him: 

‘*T, Bethel Foss, swear before high Heaven, 
and by the love and name of my mother, te 
marry Rial Andral.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A BIT OF FAMILY HISTORY. 

“This day black omens threat the brighest fair 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care.” 

Ir certainly was Nita Raymond’s, or, rather, 
Nita Prentiss’s parent who had so startled Ria 
Andral by his appearance at the theater door. 

“Poor little chit,” he said, when he had ques- 
tioned the woman Daze concerning his daugh- 
ter. ‘‘So she’s sick? Then I don’t know’s I'd 
better look her up. I haven’t made any ten- 
strike lately, and it’s hard seeing how I can do 
much for her.” 

Nevertheless, the next morning, he sought the 
house where he had been told Nita lived, and 
inquired for ‘‘ Miss Raymond.” 

‘That ain’t her name now, and she’s sick,” 
remarked the servant, sententiously. ‘‘Do you 
want to send her any message?” 

“No; Vl go right up,’ scarcely comprehend- 
ing the information volunteered, and commenc- 
ing to deliberately ascend the stairs. ‘“‘ Which 
is her room?” 

“Third - story - front,” answered the girl, 
somewhat aghast at the stranger’s unceremoni- 
ousness; bat she returned to her round of du- 
ties feeling that she was blameless in the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Raymond’s tap upon the door of the 
“ third-story-front,” was answered by Nita’s 
nurse, who instantly admitted him, when the ° 
girl in an arm-chair by the window, cried: 

* why: father!” 

“Well, Nita, I didn’t suppose’ you’d be very 
glad to see me after the way I left you. But 
was horribly hard up, just then, and had a 
pretty decent offer to travel with a circus and 
take the money; and I knew you would get 
along without me. And now you're sick, eh? 
I’m sorry for that. I haven’t come back worth 
many tens, but I shall do the best I can for you. 
It is not anything serious, is it?” 

‘*T shall never get real well, perhaps, though 
the doctor says I may live a long time yet. But 
do not worry about me, father. I have some 
one very kind to take care of me.” 

“Who is she, Nita?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean Mrs. Greer. 
nurse, but I am married!” 

“Married!” And after the exclamation the 
man looked searchingly, a little anxiously, into 
the girl’s face. C 

Nita’s eyes flashed proudly, and her lips curved 
in a tender smile. 

“Tt is all right, father, you may be sure! I 
was married in this very room, a few days ago, 
and the doctor and my landlady were witnesses. 
My husband is a lawyer and a gentleman—such 
a splendid, noble fellow!” 

“Tm glad of it, chit. I knew you would al- 
ways keep straight and come out lucky some 
day. And now I suppose you will not care 
about seeing me very often; but here’s my ad- 
dress, in case you should ever want me. I wish 
I had something to give you—as a sort of wed- 
din ae but I’m too confoundedly poor!” 

oT ow it, father; and I’m just as much ob- 
liged, all the same.” 

ut while Nita spoke some te had sud- 
denly occurred to Mr. Raymond. He drew 
from about his neck beneath his shirt, an old- 
fashioned slender gold chain, to which was at- 
tached a thin round locket, and placed the 
shining links about his daughter’s neck. 

“There; take that, my dear. It isn’t much, 
still ’d never thought to part with it. But you 
will keep it for my sake, Nita.” 

“Indeed I will!” Then opening the locket: 
“Ts it—?” hesitating. 

“Your mother, Nita.” 

“ How I wish I had known her!” 

“Té was better that you did not!” replied 
Raymond, gloomily. ‘She cared nothing for 

ou. No, nor for any one but herself!” bit- 


erly. 

“She must have cared for you, father,” sug- 
gested Nita, timidly, ‘‘or you could not have 
cared so much for her!” 

Stanley Raymond’s lips curled ironically, and 
a dark shade of passion, strangely at variance 
with its usual easy, good-natured expression, 
swept across his face—once rather pleasantly 
good-looking but prematurely aged and lined 
with care and dissipation. 

“Tt is well for you if pea experience never 
teaches you a different belief, girl—that those 
who love the most, those who waste the eve 
drop of ‘their heart’s affection upon one single 
object, are often but blind, stupid fools, who 
give all and receive nothing! Before 1 had 
been married to her a half-year, I knew that 1 
was no more to your mother than the’ground 
she trod. Hers was an utterly cold, emotion- 
less, selfish nature. Her ruling passion was am- 
bition—ambition to he admired, and te have 
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luxuries, and to be popular. She married me 
because I seemed the stepping-stone to her de- 
sires. 

“ But she did not attain them? She never be- 
came a great actress?” 

Nita’s tones were full of suppressed eagerness. 
This subject had hitherto been a sealed one to 
her; and now that it had been opened, she 
longed to hear of the wedded life of the mother 

,She had never seen. Her early history she 
knew. A coast fisherman had found, one 
morning, after a terrible storm at sea, a wo- 
man and babe lashed upon a spar. The woman 
was dead; the babe still alive. He carried the 
little creature back to his home, in the Massa- 
chusetts village, where it shared the care of his 
wife with his own son and daughter, and be- 
came the a and playmate of his quiet, homely, 
sickly child Jane. The waif grew up a fascin- 
ating, winsome girl, and her foster-sister lav- 
ished upon her an idolatrous passion such as is 
often felt by a retiring, morbid, self-conscious 
nature for an object conceived to be much more 
beautiful and lovable than self, But in time the 
foundling proved of restless, unsatisfied dispo- 
sition; and finally repaid the love of mother and 
sister —for her brother was married, and her fa- 
ther and preserver dead—by running away, to 
try life in a great city. Her career there proved 
far less satisfactory than she had dreamed, and 
after pear & year of varied experiences she re- 
turned to the humble cottage, where two loving 
hearts waited to receive and forgive her. But 
her longings were still unfulfilled, her nature 
remained unchanged; and ina few months she 
eloped with a good-looking young Bohemian 
who had wandered transiently into the village. 
Shortly after her marriage her foster-mother 


died; but Jane still lived on, in the little cot- | 
hen a child was born to Mrs. Ray- | 


tage, and 
mond, she tent it to Jane to rear—that she her- 
self might be left unincumbered to prepare for 


the stage—knowing well that the loving and in- | 


dulgent sister would at any sacrifice undertake 
the charge imposed upon her. And so the little 
Nita lived with her foster-aunt for fourteen 
years; and, when old enough, used to hear from 
Jane’s lips accounts of her mother and father, 
and of her mother’s 
and that some time they were coming to take 
charge of their daughter and give her a fine 
education. And, occasionally, Jane received a 
letter from her sister, from which she would 
read extracts to Nita. But after a time—a 
time when her aunt was strangely sorrowful 


and quiet—the little girl heard no more of her | 
mother, and came to understand that she was | 


dead. 

Just before Nita was fourteen, it was dis- 
covered that Jane was dying of an incurable 
disease. The sick woman knew that her bro- 
ther, who struggled hard to maintain his large 
family, would not care to be burdened with bis 
foster-niece; accordingly she wrote to Mr. Ray- 
mond, and after her death the good-natured, 
unsuccessful Bohemian, who certainly could not 
be expected to care much for the daughter he 
had never known, took Nita to New York, and 
did the best he could for her by having her 
trained in dancing and securing her a position 
in a ballet-troupe, 

“But my mother did not become a great 
actress?” persisted Nita, questioningly, of the 
man who sat in sad abstraction. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, absent-mind- 


edly. 

oy Don’t know! Why, she died, didn’t she?” 

‘*Died? Yes, tome! I wonder if she is still 
alive.” 

‘‘ Still alive! Father, what do you mean?” 
cried Nita, excitedly. : 

“Oh!” the little man aroused himself, now, 
with the air of one who had betrayed a care- 
fully guarded secret. ‘‘No; you may as well 
‘now the truth; she never was very successful 
upon the stage, and, tired of our struggling life, 
ran away with a man seven years her junior, 
when you were about nine. Your aunt Jane 
wrote mé that she had allowed you to think your 
mother dead, so I did not undeceive you. She 
may be dead now; I have never heard of her 
since. Well, well, I must be going. How did 
we come to talk about this? Ah! by my giving 
you the locket, eh? Take care of it, child. She 
was a bad woman, but I believe I love her yet.” 

With these words, Speen half-tenderly, half- 
contemptuously, Stanley Raymond kissed his 
daughter’s brow, and witha dark frown upon 
his face, that thoughts of his false wife always 
brought there, went down the stairs and out of 
the house, to meet upon the steps the very man 
with whom Mrs. Raymond had fled to Europe. 

When her father was gone, Nita thought long 
and sadly of her parents, determining that to 
her husband—her adored husband—she would 
never voluntarily make mentéon of them. She 
hoped, and, indeed, felt almost sure thatif she 
refrained from mentioning her father’s return, 


* and he did not visit her, Mr. Prentiss would 


not question her of her past—a past which be- 
fore, with all its poverty and Bohemianism, she 
had proudly deemed an upright one; but that 
now she knew to be sullied with her mother’s 
disgrace. To her father she hadnot made known 
her husband’s name, nor Mr. Prentiss’s plans 
for removing her, that day, to rooms of his 


rettiness and smartness, | 


own; so she resolutely put aside the unpleasant 
thoughts aroused by his call, and was bright 
and smiling, by afternoon, when Jack came for 
her. But her keenly loving eyes detected, in- 
stantly, that her husband was making a severe 
effort to appear genial and natural. 

‘* What is it?” she asked, as he bent to impress 
a kindly kiss pon her brow and ask if she was 
quite equal to the ride. 

“What is what, Nita?’ 

‘What is it that ails you? You are not like 
yourself,” 

“*T told you, last time that you asked me that | 
question, that you must not again. All men of | 
business have troubles sometimes.” 

“Ts it a business trouble that makes you look 
so pale, and sad, and as if you had been ill a 
week?” 

Jack smiled faintly. 

“T quarreled with a friend, this morning; the 
dearest friend I had, and I suppose we will be 
strangers in future.” 

Nisa’s face clouded with quick, affectionate 
solicitousness. 

“Was it about me, Jack?” 

“What a suspicious little woman you are! | 
Why my friend had never even heard of you. 
Come, now, if the nurse and everything is 
ready, we will bid good-by to these forlorn 
rooms and seek pleasanter ones. And when you | 
reach them, mind, I expect you to be very 
happy, all the time; and never to think about 
me and et worriments; they are quite apart 
from your life.” 

“Quite apart from your life,” repeated Nita, | 
down in her heart, with a little stab of anguish. | 
Was she to be shut out of a partof his existence, 
when she longed, with a woman’s inborn desire 
for monopoly, to share all? Still she smiled, and 
clung adoringly to him, as he. led her down to 
the carriage, and was whirled away, to a suit 
of rooms more cosey, and comfortable, and beau- 
fiful, than any she had ever seen, except in the 
clap-trap arrangements of a theater—rooms 
odorous with a profusion of flowers, and where, 
as she entered, she beheld her name and ‘*‘ WEL- 
coME” wrought in violets, upon a groundwork 
of bridal-white rose-buds. 

“Do you think you can be happy here, Nita, 
and get quite strong and well?” 

“Oh! Jack!” raising her little form upon tip- 
toe, and flinging her arms about his neck. “I 
could not fail to be happy, anywhere, with you; 
and this—this is paradise!” 

Ah, little Nita! Paradise to you—Inferno to 
the man about whose neck you cling—into 
which you two have entered over a woman’s 
ee heart and the ashes of a strong man’s 

love. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OATH-BOUND. 
“One loved with hope, one languished with de- 
spair.”’ 


| 
BETHEL shivered, tore her hand from Andral’s | 
clasp, and fled from the room, leaving him with | 
a triumphant smile upon his face. He knew 
that she would never dare perjure herself; never 
dare to break the oath that her step-mother’s 
death had fixed more heavily upon her with a 
weight of remorse. 

“Things look bright now!” he said, walking 
up and down the long drawing-room, ‘‘It is 
just as well that I had it out with Bethel to-day. 
And my interview with Stanley Raymond this 
morning was a confoundedly lucky event! By | 
heavens! who would have dreamed of that fel- | 
low’s being alive—and to think that he should 
love that woman yet! That’s what staggers 
me! But, love or hate, I don’t care by which 
he is controlled, so long as he furthers my plans! 
And now, [suppose, | may as well see Madame 
De Witt. There is no use in delaying matters. 
I am in haste to win the game, since | hold the 
trump cards.” 

Mr. Andral rung the bell and sent for Pierre, 
from whom he learned that Madame De Witt 
was out. 

“Very well, I will go in the library, and wait 
for her. Say that I wish to see her upon im- 
portant business.” 

_Lafevre bowed, and watched Rial curiously, 
as that gerieian sauntered across the hall. 
Then his keen eyes flashed and his thin lips were | 
compressed menacingly, 

“You think you hold the reins, monsieur, but 
you shall find en checkmated!” 

“Mr, Andral waits to see madame in the li- 
brary, on important business,” announced 
Pierre, when Cecile returned. 

Madame looked into the Frenchman’s face a 
moment, then repeated, slowly: 

““*On important business’—you may show 
him to my sitting-room.” 

An odd light shone in Pierre’s eyes. ‘ Ah! I 
see madame is so unkind as to believe in ma- 
demoiselle’s little mistake of last night.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. “I quite 
overlook that affair,” she said, ‘ But take care 
that the offense is not repeated!” 

Her yoice was calm, cold, commanding; her 
whole manner imperious; but it affected the | 
Frenchman strangely. Hoe seized her ringed 


hand and kissed it—not with the servility of an 


inferior, but with the passionate ardor of a 
suitor. 

‘Madame knows that I am devoted to her!” 

“ And that you are well paid for it—remem- 
ber that!” angrily drawing away her hand. 

‘Yes, in money! But there is a devotion, 
madame, that claims other satisfaction.” 

Lafevre’s tone was low and full of an intense 
meaning, and his piercing eyes were riveted 
upon Cecile’s face with a look that seemed, mo- 
mently, to enchant her. She grew bloodlessly 
pale under the glance, then a sudden tide of 
color swept into her pallid cheeks, and she 
turned haughtily away and passed up the 
stairs. But lon g after Rial waited for her in her 
elegant little sitting-room, she paced her bou- 
doir with white, anxious face, her hands wrung 
together in outward token of her desperate 
mental struggle with some terrible perplexity. 

The interview between Madame De Witt and 
Mr. Andral was brief, and the planin which the 
gentleman desired his companion’s furtherance 
a startling one. 

“T tell you it is impossible!” cried Cecile, 
“‘ Marry Bethel next week, and privately! Why 
what will people think and say?” 

“Always a woman’s first thought!” sneered 
Andral. ‘But you used to take into very little 
consideration the world’s opinion of your doings! 
Surely, now, as the beautiful, wealthy Madame 
De Witt, you can defy its criticisms to the ex- 
tent of countenancing a private wedding for 
your daughter.” 

‘Suppose Bethel refuses her consent to this 
arrangement?” without noticing Rial’s covert 
sarcasms. 

‘You must make her consent!” 

“You speak rather too authoritatively,” re- 
sponded madame, haughtily. 

Rial only laughed, carelessly. 

“Tt is to your advantage, as well as mine, to 
have her removed from Max Duncan’s influ- 
ence,” he said. 

Cecile smiled scornfully. 

“Is it possible you are jealous? You have 
nothing to fear from him!” « 

‘Not when he has called upon her this very 
afternoon, and brought her flowers?” 

There was a startled, furious look for an in- 
stant in his companion’s eyes; but she said, 
coolly: 

“Your eley, is absurd, all the same, when 
you know that Bethel is bound by an cath to 
marry you. I will do what If can to further 
your plan, but I certainly cannot assure your 
success,” 

“Bethel [know is bound to marry me, but at 
no given time, and delays are always dangerous. 
I wish you to counsel and compel haste, before 
her repugnance to our engagement becomes 
known, and other influence than yours is 
brought to bear upon her.” 

‘“‘T repeat that I will do what I can for you, 
and if T fail—” 

“*-You will not fail!” Rial came close to her 
and looked into her eyes with an assumed, mock- 
ing smile, and then, without another word, left 
the room and the house. 

When he was gone Cecile sunk into a chair, 
pale and trembling. What had that smile 
meant? Why had it so filled her with affright? 
What were the suspicions that flitted through 
her mind, aroused by Rial’s haste to marry 
Bethel, his words, his mocking triumphant man- 
ner? She could not resolve them into definite 
shape, and yet, for the time, thay had unnerved 

er 


“Bah!” she cried, at last, contemptuously, 
“of what am I afraid? What isit that ails me, 
to-day, that I should allow myself to be dis- 
turbed by Pierre’s insolence and Rial’s assur: 
ance? What power have either of them to in- 
terfere with me?’ and madame rung for her 
maid and commenced to dress for a dinner she 
was to attend at Mr. Tremaine’s and at which 
she vowed that Max Duncan should confirm the 
position he had assumed toward herself the pre- 
vious night. 

“Not ready yet, Bethel?’ she demanded, a 
trifle impatiently, when, her own toilet com- 
pleted, she sought her daughter’s rooms. 

‘For Mrs. Tremaine’s?” asked Beth, drearily, 
from where she sat, pale and listless, in a little 
rocker, ‘‘Oh, mamma, you will have to take 
my regrets. Ihave a wretched headache, and 
until this minute have been sitting with An- 
nette. The poor girl fainted this afternoon and 
is really ill. 1 wish Pierre would take her back 
to her own dear Switzerland. Ido not see how 
you can retain himin your service after last 
night.” 

adame frowned. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Bethel. No doubt you were mis- 
taken abeut his listening, and he has been too 
long a faithful servant to your grandfather and 
myself to. be dismissed for a trifle.” Then, 
changing the subject: “ You really do not care 
to go to Mrs. Tremaine’s?” 

“No!” with a little shiver. 

“Very well; as you please, of course. But 
before I go there is alittle matter I wish to men- 
tion. I have seen Mr. Andral to-day, and he 
requested me to speak with you concerning your 
marriage.” 

“You need not!” Miss Foss sudcenly arose 
and confrcnted her mother with sormething ale 
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most like authority and defiance in her tone. 
‘My marriage to Rial Andral is one of the last 
subjects I care to hear discussed.” 

dame De Witt’s eyes—calm, reproving, a 
fierce determination hidden in their depths— 
met Bethel’s. 

“Ts it true,” she asked, slowly, ‘‘ that you not 
only voluntarily entered into your engagement 
with Rial, but bound yourself to marry him | 
with an oath?” 

“ Yes;” Beth’s defiant head drooped, and she 
sunk into her chair again. 

“ But you did not tell me this before.” 

“*T hoped he would allow me to retract it! I | 
did not suppose any man would desire to marry 
an ate and unloving wife; and Rial knows 
that I hate him!” | 

‘* Bethel,” madame said, severely, “‘ you have 
no right to talk like that, nor should you have | 
accepted Rial’s heart and devotion if you did 
not intend to be trueto him. He loves you, and 

you have sworn to become his wife. You cer- 
inly will never be guilty of perjuring yourself | 
—you must marry him some time?” 
**Some time, yes,” assented Bethel, shudder- 


ingly. 

“ Weil, then, if some time, if nay as well be 
now. He desires a private wedding next Fri- 
day, and I will make all necessary arrange- 
ments.” 

And madame swept out of the room—leaving 
her daughter half-stupefied by that overwhelin- 
ing announcement—remorseless for the misery 
she left behind her, because her own passions 
had been nettled by the sight of Max’s exquisite 
love-token upon Miss Foss’s table. 

Already Bethel had accepted the miserable | 
facts that she was powerless to free herself from 
her bond to Andral; that she could not accept | 
such tenderness and protection as that for | 
which she longed; that she must quench the | 
lovelight she had seen in Max Duncan’s splendid 
oyes and confess to him the horrible extent of | 
her folly. It was these thoughts, and the misery 
with which she looked forward to an interview 
with Max, that had,sunk her into a wretched 
state of apety, and caused her to shrink from 
going to . Tremaine’s, where she would be | 
sure to meet him, asa prisoner, knowing his 
own condemnation sure, yet sbrinks from hear- 
ing the announcement of his doom, But, now 
—to marry Rial within a week, oh, it was too 
awful! for in procrastination, to youth, there 
sas seems hope. 

Bethel’s despair at length aroused her to ac- 
tion. She paced the floor of her luxurious 
rooms, like some wild caged animal, until in her 
anguished desire for some sympathy, some hu- 
man friend to whom she could cry out and re- 
veal her wretchedness, she suddenly put on her 
wraps, stole out of the house, and took her way, | 
alone, to Miss Hallgarten’s. 

As she neared Tenth street she grew calmer, 
and asked herself why she had come, since her 
case was beyond help. As her mother had said, 
if she expected to marry Rial some day why 
should it not be now? 

Could life be any less endurable as his wife. 
than with him constantly at her side, with all 
the world knowing him as her lover, and she 
even looking forward to the culmination of their 
engagement? ‘And with despairing fatalism she 
said, slowly, at last: 

“ What is to be will be. I will not struggle 
against fate.” 

And yet when she found herself confronting 
Beata, with the woman’s grave eyes readin 
her own, her wretchedness instantly betray: 
itself in the uncontrolled cry: | 

“Oh, Beata! Beata! Iam to be married— 
married next week!” 

Beata drew the anguish-eyed girl into her 
arms, and down upon the sofa. 

“Not to Andral! Not to that man! Never!” 
she said, with steady, calm assurance. 

“Yes! I have no choice!” 

“Max Duncan loves you, Bethel; he will 
never let you do this thing!” 

** Yes, Max has told me—but I did not know 
then—he cannot change it—it is all my own 
doings!” and she slid upon the floor at ta’s 
knees and tried to explain those girlish faults 
and emotions which had betrayed her into a ter- 
rible bondage. 

“Child, 1 understand you, and I tell you that 
that foolish oath must never come between you 
and Max Duncan. Letit go! Forget it! ou 
did not know what you were doing! Why, will 
you put away from you the first strong, pure 
passion of a nd man’s soul, for this miser- 
able Andral’s bidding? Never! Itell you, you 
shall not! Compare Max Duncan with him; 
and grant Max what he desires—yourself, your 
life! Do you think, girl, that it is a light thing | 
for Max to love? For years he has been co’ 
by the fairest women in this world, and not one 
has touched his heart! Now, dare you refuse to | 
take and cherish the devotion he lays at your 
feet? Dare you ruin his life—his happy, care- 
tree, joyous life?” 

Beata Hallgarten’s cold eyes had warmed into 
living flames; her cheeks had gathered color, 
her whole form was dilated and pulsing with 
fervent emotions. Bethel gazed at her almost 
iu awe; but at last she said, quite calmly: 

““T cannot break an oath! I shall marry Rial 
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Andral, and I think Max will know that Iam 
right; since for any one to free me from my 
bond is an impossibility !” 

Beata’s blaze of passion died. She smiled 
eye 
‘“ Ah, child, you do not half know your lover! 
Max will recognize no impossibilities that 
threaten to stand between him and you! He 
will make the impossible possible!” 


Bethel drew a quick breath, with a wish that 


this might prove a prophecy, little dreaming 
how soon she should wish those words had never 
been spoken, to recur again and again, to her 
mind with their torturing suggestion, 

As her visitor arose to go, Miss Hallgarten 
insisted upon accompanying her. She had an 
errand, she said, and should be glud to avail 
herself of Bethel’s companionship up-town; and 
it was safer for a plain, elderly person like her- 
self to return home alone, than for an elegantly- 
attired, pretty girl; and she smiled, a little 


sadly. 

It was still ay when Beata bade Bethel 
good-night—with the solemn, almost imploring 
Mca h do not M 

‘““ Whatever happens, do not give u ax. 
Be guided by him? ¥ a 

And before the girl whose heart was torn by 
conflicting emotions could again nerve herself 
to reply that she must keep her oath, Miss Hall- 
garten was on her way to Mr. Duncan’s rooms, 
to leave for him a message to call upon her in 
the morning. But Max was destined never to 
see his cousin again, until the sunshine of his 
life was quenched by a cloud of blackest doom. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE OLD LIFE AND THE NEW. 


“Oh what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive.” 


“ An! mademoiselle!” exclaimed Pierre, as | 
madame’s stylish ebon waiter threw open the | 
| door to Bethel, ‘“‘I have just been looking for | 


you. lsupposed ha were at home, as madame 
went out alone. 
lors for madenioiselle.” 

“Wor me? Their cards?” 

“T left the cards in mademoiselle’s boudoir 
when I found that she was not there. I will 
bring them.” 

“No, it does not matter,” said Beth, with ut- 
ter weary indifference, throwing off her wraps; 
and she entered the luxurious salon to see Flavia 
Thorne and Harry Sewall forming a charming 
tableau as they looked over a group of engrav- 
ings—Flavia’s bright blonde beauty set off by 
her dark silk and dainty Syeuing bonnet, her 
pink and white cheeks almost touching her com- 
panion’s shoulder, and her eyes, blue as sum- 
pee skies, smiling up into his grave, honest 
ace. 

Bethel recoiled as if struck a blow by some 
sharp instrument. They represented the old 
life—she the new. In that instant of seeing 
those familiar faces she realized that nothing the 
future could hold would be half as sweet as had 
been her sunny, thoughtless girlhood; how en- 
tirely, by her own thoughtless act, she had 
placed herself away from the happy companion- 
va Be the two before her now shared to- 

ether; and how entirely they were forgetting 
er—this girl she had once esteemed so dear a 
friend, and this man who had been her boy-lovy- 


| er, andin place of whose truthful, pure devo- 


tion she had chosen to link herself wlth him who 
had sneeringly vowed that she should be his 
wife, with or without love. 

Both Flavia and Harry detected that momen- 
tary shrinking which she betrayed at entering 
into their presence, and Miss Thorne, with a 
woman’s quick perception, saw that it hurt 
Bethel to come so suddenly upon a proof that an 
interest, for long years centered upon herself, 
should so soon and surely be transferred to an- 
other. But Harry Sewall, manlike, forgetting 
all that had happened since, remembered how 


| last he and Bethel had met, and believed her 


action meant solely that she had not yet forgot- 
ten and forgiven that interview; that the sight 
of him annoyed her. 

Naturally, the greetings were somewhat con- 
strained, and Harry hastened to perform his er- 
rand, the deliverance of a age and note 
from Jemima Pierce, with which he had been 
intrusted during a late trip to Greenwilde; and 
after a brief the guests arose to depart. 

“You, Flavia,” Bethel said, ‘I shall see next 
week; but I was sorry to receive your regrets” 
—turning to Harry. ‘It is my grand pees! 
out party, you know. I thought you would 
have taken enough interest in me at least, to 
have cared to honor me with your presence upon 
that occasion,” trying to smile, gayly. 

But the fh was an unfortunate one. It 
almost cruelly reminded Harry of their re- 
versed positions, since they were schoolmates, 
and boy and girl-lover, together. 

“e think you have no reason to doubt my in- 


| terest,” he replied, a trifle stiffly; “‘and any de- 


mand of friendship, you may be sure, I should 
respond to quite as quickly as some of your new- 
er acquaintances; but, even you would be sur- 
prised if I should aspirefrom my position to a 
place in your world,” 

Bethel felt the sting cf sarcasm conveyed in 


me visitors are in the par- | 


the words and was all unconscious of deserving 

it. Andasshe turned, again, to address Flavia, 

Harry was moved remorsefully, by the hurt, 
. serrowful look that came into her eyes. 

**T doubt if Bethel is as neey. in the new life 
as in the old,” he ventur ite gpl to 
Flavia, when they had left Miss 
home, 

‘“*T don’t know why she should not be,” retort- 
ed Miss Thorne, nonchalantly; ‘‘ with a beauti- 
ful home, and everything that she can wish for 
in the way of dress, and pleasure, and luxury; 
and a lover of whom she is devotedly fond; for 
Jacqueline says that she is as infatuated as ever 
about Mr. Andral. Oh, she must be happy. en- 
ough, after a change from a miserable little 
country parsonage to such a life as she leads 
now. ‘It must be like a fairy tale to her.” 

But Harry Sewall thought that he could not 
be deceived; that the change in his little play- 
mate, her listless apathetic manner, the dreary, 
indifferent look upon the young face, the lurk- 
ing shadows in the once always ape og, eyes, 
did not betoken the happiness Flavia thought 
assured. And he would have known that he 
was right could he have seen Bethel, when her 
guests were gone, gather up Jemima’s note and 
package, and hasten with them to her own room, 
there to indulge in a passionate fit of weeping 
over the roughly-scrawled but kindly message 
from Miss Pierce, and the package of little seed 
| cakes, souvenirs of one of the fondnesses of her 

childhood—the only gift the loving heart had 
dared to send as possibly acceptable to the rich 
and stylish Bethel Foss of Fifth avenue. 
Bethel had quite exhausted herself with grief 
over the thronging memories of her childhood, 
| when she put the gift tenderly away, and rung 
| for Annette, 
| 


‘oss’s grand 


“*Mademoiselle has been bee a !” exclaimed 
y- 

ave just received a letter from an 
old friend that made me a little sorrowful, and 
my head aches. You may brush my hair and 
help me to get ready for bed; but first I want 
my vinaigrette. I left it in the breakfast-room, 
this morning, on the mantle, I think; at least, I 
am sure it is there, somewhere.” 

“T can find it, mademoiselle.” 

But Annette’s return was so long delayed that 
Bethel twice fell into a doze upon the sofa. At 
last she pe up and looked at the clock, Her 
maid had been gone a half-hour. The house 
was very still; no one seemed stirring. What 
did it mean?” 

Thrusting her feet into slippers, she ran softl; 
down the staircase, and along the hall, in whic 
a light burned but dimly, to the little breakfast 
and music room over the grand dining-room and 
| just back of the library. The apartment was 
utterly dark, but a gleam of light, and the 
sound of low voices through the sliding doors 
and velvet portiere that separated it from the 
library, revealed that some one was in the room 
beyond. Bethel crossed toward the portiere, 
putting out her hands, as one instinctively does 
in darkness, and suddenly touched a rigid form 
leaning against the doors and clinging to the 
velvet draperies. So quickly that she was 
saved from any nervous fright or outcry, she 
discovered that the person was Annette, and 
that the girl had fainted. But what was An- 
nette doing in this position, here in the dark- 
ness, kneeling by the library? Even as she ask- 
ed herself the question Bethel recognized the 
low voices just beyond—Pierre and Madame 
4 Bh re heard the Frenchman say, 
slowly: 

“Ts madame satisfied? Will she accept my 
conditions?” 

“Satisfied that there is danger ahead? yes!” 
replied Cecile’s voice, hard and cold. 

““And madame will accept my offer? She 
will reward me as I desire?” still urged Pierre, 
in his eager but sardonic way. 

Miss Foss did not hear the answer, given in a 
muffled tone thrilling with some intense 
sion, nor the Frenchman’s response; but while 
she still clung to Annette, dreading to reveal 
the girl’s strange peas by trying to arouse 
her, Madame De Witt’s voice, almost frenzical 
in its vehemence, exclaimed: 

“To? I will do ra eres anything! before 
I will sacrifice all that I have gained! Go 
)) your way—only let it be sure, or all is lost!” 

Lafevre’s low voice broke in upon Cecile’s 
excited outburst, and then, presently, there was 
the rustle of silk, followed by the extinction of 
the lights in the library. Bethel now hastily 
ligh the gas in the breakfast room, found 
the vinaigrette and held the salts to Annette’s 
ncstrils, until the girl commenced to revive and 
look frightenedly about. 

“Jt is I, Annette. Are you better, now? 
What was the matter?” 

“T was taken sick, I heist and fainted. 
Mademoiselle will not mention it to any one?” 
looking up with a piteously imploring air. 

_ ‘Certainly not; but I hope you were not 
listening, Annette. If so, let the offense never 
be repeated! Do you feel well enough to get 
up-stairs, now? Or, if you would lke to go 
straight to your room, I will call Pierre, and ex- 


“ 


the girl, impulsively and regretful 
Fee: I 


” 
‘Oh, no! no! no! Iam quite well enough to 
put mademoiselle to bed, ” 
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But when Annette reached Bethel’s boudoir 
she was only able to lie upon the sofa; and it 
was quite late before she took her way to her 
own apartment and left her mistress to unquiet 
slumbers. i ; 

If, during the night, that interview, of which 
she had caught a few strange sentences, linger- 
ed somewhat unpleasantly in Bethel’s mind, by 
morning her own troubles had quite banished 
its effects. She did not once refer to the event, 
even when Annette, with strangely | at suffer- 
ing face, came to wait upon her. She forgot it 
—forgot it, entirely, until a strange and terrible 
occurrence recalled it amid the happening of 
other incidents. 

With the morning post came a note from 
Max, a brief, loving, confident note, but one 
that. brought wretched tidings to Bethel. Mr. 
Duncan stated that immediately after his inter- 
view with her the previous day he had received 
a letter from an old college chum, which sum- 
moned him from town, on business that would 
detain him away a week; and that Bethel must 
not be surprised if she should not see him again 
until the evening of the second of April, when 
he hoped that the most joyous part of the tri- 
umphs he anticipated for her, would be the fact 
that he should again lay his heart at her feet, 
and she would be free to accept that devotion 
which he hoped was to glorify all their future. 

Max Duncan not to be home until the evening 
of the second of April, and she was to be mar- 
ried early upon the morning of the third! Bethel 
knew, now, that she had indeed stayed some lit- 
tle hope upon Beata’s declaration that Max 
would make the impossible possible! But her 
last faint dream of release was at an end. 

At luncheon, Cecile asked, carelessly, if Bethel 
had considered the arrangement Mr. Andral de- 
sired carried out the next week, and if she had 
any suggestions to make concerning it. 

“No; make what arrangements you choose; 
but do not mention the matter again to me!’ 
Beth replied, with the iciness of absolute de- 


spair 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
VOWS, FALSE AND TRUE. 
* Vaulting ambition, that o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on th’ other side.” 

Ir was the morning of the second of April 
and Bethel Foss, standing now before a great 
mirror in her boudoir, while a modiste draped 
her lithe, lovely form in a costly robe of laces, 
and Madame De Witt studied the effect, was to 
be presented, that evening, to fashionable New 
York. 

Few girls of eighteen, occupying Bethel’s po- 
sition in the midst of a profusion of artistic lux- 
uries, with the confused sounds filling the house 
that betokened preparations for the grand en- 
tertainment of which she was to be the fair 
young queen, and with all the pleasurable glitter 
and excitement of the night in wagered apes 
would have worn such a strange, set look upon 
their faces as was upon hers. It was as if the 
life within this graceful being, draped with 
foamy fabrics and exquisite trails of sno 
water-lilies, that almost outrivaled the handi- 
work of nature, had been suddenly congealed; 
and Bethel Foss, once all verve, and sparkle, and 
fascinating animation, existed only as a statue. 

“There, madame, mademoiselle!” exclaimed 
the modiste, at last, standing off, and surveying 
the exquisite statuesque figure. ‘Is it not per- 
fect?” : 

* Almost,” said Cecile, smiling, and passed 
out of the room. ‘ 

“ And mademoiselle? Is she not suited?” 

“ Me?” arousing herself, and glancing with a 
trifle of awakened interest in the mirror. ‘Oh, 
yes; I am sure the costume is all that can be de- 
sired,” replied Bethel. 

‘With the addition of these,” completed Be- 
thel’s mother, re-entering the boudoir with a 
satin jewel-case, from which she took some 
strings of pearls and clasped about her daugh- 
ter’s snowy throat and arms. ‘‘ What do you 
think of these?” ae 

nee are lovely! lovely! lovely!” cried the 
dressmaker. 

“Bethel, will you accept them, with my 
love?” 

Into thegirl’s white cheeks stole a flush of 
color; for a moment her eyes warmed, and she 
made a movement as if she would have flung her 
arms about her mother’s neck. But some icy 
barrier seemed to hold her back; in that seduc- 
tive face that met her own, was no answering 
emotion, and she replied, quietly: 

“Certainly; many thanks; they are very 
beautiful.” 

“Now,” announced madame, when Bethel 
was again disrobed, ‘‘all of the arrangements 
that concern you for to-night are completed; so 
lie down, my dear, and try to sleep, and get a 
fresher look before the evening.” 

th gladly saw the modiste and madame de- 
part and flung herself upon a lounge, but not to 
sleep. No wonder Cecile desired to see a fresher 
look =a her daughter’s pale face; for all the 
Sioa ess and girlish bloom seemed to have 
aded from it, since the ag her wedding- 
day; and perhaps Madame DeWitt was trou- 


bled with some thrills of compunction and pity. 
Certainly, however, if she was, she did not put 
them into words or acts of gentle sympathy; 
true, she had heeded Bethel’s earnest request to 
deny Mr. Andral all admittance to his betro- 
thed's presence until the evening of the ball, 
and she had made not the slightest reference to 
the arene wedding; but she had whisper- 
ed to Bethel no word of hope or tender sorrow. 
Her own destinies were at stake and she could 
not help this girl who was suffering no greater 
tortures than herself. 

As for Bethel, she made no inquiries respect- 
ing her marriage. She seemed to livein a kind 
of stupor, taking no heed of passing events, and 
no interest in them; not even noting how 
wretchedly Annette was looking, and how 
mrangely the girl acted, and how wistfully she 
constantly regarded her mistress. Life had ut- 
terly lost its savor for Bethel; she only realized 
that for a few weeks of foolish excitement, flat- 
tery and flirtation, she must pay the penalty of 
spending a lifetime with a man she had come to 
utterly despise; and morbidly dwelling upon 
this one thought, she had ceased to feel any in- 
terest in the people moving around her; in her 
dreariness and misery never thinking of defy- 
ing the fate that seemed so relentlessly riveting 
the fetters about her. 

While she lay feverishly trying to picture her 
meeting and interview that ae with Max, a 
tap sounded upon the door, followed by the en- 
trance of a servant, with flowers—flowers with 
Max Duncan’s card attached. 

“Poor Max!” Bethel said, softly, with as 
much pity for herself as for him in her voice; 
and closed her eyes again. Then other flowers 
came; among them a splendid offering from 
Rial, which Miss Foss ordered carried to the 

lors; and, lastly, late in the day, a delicate 
ittle cluster of choicest blooms, accompanied 
by a sealed note—the superscription of which, a 
bold, manly chirography, brought a wild, glad, 
astonished look to Beth’s weary eyes, and a 
tinge of excited coloring to her cheeks. She 
hastily tore away the wrapper and read: 


“DEAR BetHeL: I am sure, for the sake of our 
old school-days, and our old friendship, you will 
pardon ay Neatly to in sending you the accom- 
panying lowers and this note. You accused me, a 

ew eyenings ago, of lack of interestin you. It was 
scarcely a fair imputation, but the days are past 
when I might have denied it, and tried to prove to 
the contrary. However, I that you will accept 
this little token in all the kindly spirit with which 
it is sent, and believe that though I may not present 
myself to co tulate you, this evening, that never- 
theless, I wish you sincerely every happiness not 
only in your new society life but in the married life 
whose vows, I understand, ee are soon to take up- 
on yourself, Yours, faithfully, 

“HARRY SEWALL.” 


Vividly that note painted for Bethel the old 
days in Greenwilde, the truth, and purity, and 
tender solicitude, with which she had always 
been surrounded then, and the dear associations 
with which they had been filled. And Harry’s 
gift was to her the sweetest that came that day, 
reminding her, as it did, of father, and—mother, 
for even now, in her heart of hearts, she could 
only call her dead step-parent by that sacred 
name—and home. So it was that when the eve- 
ning came, and Bethel ‘stood, slight, and slen- 
der, and graceful, at Madame De Witt’s side, 
Harry’s pale pink rosebuds nestled against her 
fair brown hair. 

Very beautiful Bethel looked that night. 
Something of the deathly whiteness had left her 
face, and a new light—not, indeed, the old glad 
one, arch and peri steady, reso- 
lute, had come into her eyes. Her cleft li : 
parted in smiles as she received the con tabula: 
tions of the throng of fashionable guests, were 
as scarlet as cardinal flowers; and certainly no 
costume could have been more becoming to the 
young wmee's than the costly laces draped 
about her, the trails of water-lilies, and the 
milky pearls at her bare throat and arms. 
Even madame, with all her seductiveness of 
face and form, and the matchless Parisian 
artisticness of her creamy robes, with their ciel 
blue trimmings, wreaths of corn-flowers, and 
strings of delicate turquoises and shimmering 
diamonds, acknowledged to herself that in her 
daughter she had no unworthy rival. 

It was scarcely strange that the two men who 
so loved Bethel Foss, coming into her presence, 
felt that they would move heaven and earth be- 
fore anything should come between their lives 


nd hers. : 

“Bethel,” whispered Rial, as he bent over the 
dainty hand, that in a few more hours should be 
irrevocably his own, “you are simply ravish- 
ing to-night, and these present hours of exist- 
ence are unendurable to me for dreaming of the 
morte i bette 

3 1] r to be contented with the pre- 
sent,” retorted Bethel, indifferently, “than to 
be always looking forw desirous of some- 
thing better. By the way, I see that Miss De 
Vean is fairly dying to tall with you. Since I 
can dispense with that pleasure, allow me to 
suggest that you pay your devotions to her.” 

hel’s words and tone stirred to their 
depths Rial’s fierce passions; and for the instant 
his anger superseded his love. 

‘Have you ever thought,” he whispered, 


meaningly, ‘that I may have it in my power 
to make you repent of all this scorn?” 

“Yes, I have thought,” replied Bethel, sim- 
ply, and with more of significance than Mr, An- 
dral dreamed. 

A crowd closed about his affiancee just then 
and Rial made his way to Jacqueline’s side, ani 
allowed the brilliant, sparkling, dark beauty to 
keep him her most devoted courtier until te 
in the evening. There is a sa’ ing that ‘* Love 
must win love,” and Miss De Vean’s ardent na- 
ture, and brunette beatty certainly did appeal’ 
strongly to his wounded pride, and turbulent 

ions. But the stakes for which he was play- 
ing now were more than an unwilling bride— 
revenge, and—a princely fortune; otherwise, 
this woman might have saved Rial Andral from 
his fate, and won, surely, the vows made to her 
that night, in a moment of unprincipled, excited 
devotion. 

Madame De Witt had spared no expense to 
make her entertainment the most luxurious of 
the season. The brilliant, music-filled mansion 
was literally hung with blossoms, and beyond 
the parlors and conservatory broad steps led to 
the yard, which had heen fitted up with foun- 
tain, and shrubbery, and graveled walks, and a 
few softly gleaming tigen of light, into a veri- 
table bit of fairy-land. Here it was that Jacque- 
line gained one promise of the heaven she covet- 
ed, and here that it was forever closed to her. 
She and Rial came thither for a promenade, 
just after a dance, and lingered, momently, in 
the seductiveness and greenery of one oF its 
most romantic nooks. 

‘How charming this is!” she breathed softly. 
** Just the place for lovers’ trysts.” 

Rial looked into her fervent eyes and smiled, 
wooingly. Why should he not garner the honey 
the hour held? 

“Then let us be lovers, and this our trysting- 
lace! Do you love me?’—then catching her in 
is arms, and spending glowinz kisses upon her 

face, ‘‘ and will you accept my vow, Jacqueline 
—I love you?” 

‘* A thousand times, yes!” 

Beautiful arms twined themselves about his 
neck, and kisses answered his; then voices broke 
in upon the short moment of rapture, and a 
minute Jater Miss De Vean was claimed by a 
partner and carried away to a dance. 

Following slowly after, Rial’s first glimpse of 
the ball-room revealed Bethel waltzing in Max 
Duncan’s arms, his blonde mustache almost 
sweeping her cheeks; his eyes eager, anxious, 
and hers full of a desperate resolution. In an 
instant he had forgotten the lips that had so 
lately kissed him, the warm arms that had clung 
about him, forgotten everything, but his over- 
whelming desire to conquer this girl and crush 
Max Duncan’s heart; and to-morrow—ah, can 
we ever count on to-morrow?—he should make 
sure his triumphs. 

“Now, Bethel, come with me. [ must hear 
all—though you shall tell me nothing that can 
alter the fact that you_are one day to be my 
own little wife,” said Max, imperiously, the 
dance ended, making a way for himself and 
partner through the gorgeous erowd; and wra 
ping her in an opera-cloak, he found within 
conservatory, he led her down into the garden, 
pausing by the fountain, under a group a palms 
almost trailing their graceful plumes in the sil- 


very flood. “What is it so dreadful that has 
happened,” he questioned, “that my wild-rose 
trembled when 


took her in ea Nast and dares 
to say that she is not mine—indisputably mine?” 
And while Bethel lifted her eyes unflinching- 
ly, now, to his, and briefly told him of all that 
had ever happened between herself and Rial 
Andral, two women listened to Miss Foss’s con- 
fession. Jacqueline De Vean’s partner had led 
her to a seat under the canopy near, and mo- 
mently left her to procure an ice; and Cecile De 
Witt had come hither to an interview she had 
demanded of Max, and he had quite forgotten; 
now she leaned beneath the shrubbery, scarcely 
a hand’s breadth away from the man whom she 
had almost gained for a husband, whose loye 
she still coveted, and heard bis low but intense, 
thrilling words of devotion to her daughter— 
the girl destined in all things to be her rivall 
“And do you dream, for an instant, that I 
will let you keep that oath?” questioned Max, 
excitedly, when Bethel ceased speaking, ‘You 
did not know what you were doing—what you 
were saying—and you shall never marry Rial 


Andral! y, I would not give you up fora 
com such vows! ‘You were not responsible 
or it! 


“You do not mean what you are saying!” 
cried Bethel. sally but resolutely ; ‘nothing 
absolve me from that promise!” 


“My love for you, and yours for me, shall 


do it!” 

“Tt cannot!” d iringly, “TI can never 
marry = one but Rial Andral, while that oath 
stands! dare not—must not break it! And 


yet, Beata said that you would make the im- 
ossible ble, and I have hoped, against 


ope, that you could save me; but oh! the vain- 
ness and folly of it! I would rather die than 
marry that man, and yet I must, sometime! 
Only death can save me!” 

“‘T will save you, Bethel! I swear it to you! 
Did you say this wedding is fixed for to-morrow? 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 


ft shall never take place! Where is Andral? 
I must see him!’ 

‘“Max! Max! You do not mean—” Beth’s 
dread whisper died unfinished. 

“To harm him? No, my pet: but I shall 
make him give you back your freedom, or he | 
shall rue the hour in which he dared refuse!” | 
And Max Duncan, his handsome face deter- 
mined and implacable as fate, gave Miss Foss 
his arm, to the ball room. At the entrance to 
the saloon a partner claimed Bethel and she 
was whisked away, and before she and Max 
Duncan met again his last words were burned 
upon her soul, with a distinctness from which 
every quivering fiber of heart and conscience 
shrunk in horror. 

An hour later, when the garden was almost 
deserted, and the throng within the ri eg cacy 
salons was rapidly thinning, a startling soun 
floated through the conservatory and above the 
rapturous notes of a waltz—a sound that drove 
the blood from two beautiful faces. Jacqueline 
De Vean stood in the conservatory with clench- 
ed hands, where, ten minutes before, she had en- 
acted a stormy scene with Andral, accusing him 
of perfidy, and listening to his acknowledgment 
of his intention to marry Bethel Foss, upon the 
morrow; and, as he had left her, with dry, 
blazing eyes, and burning cheeks, and fiercely- 
mutinous spirit, so, still, she fought with her | 
wounded pride, her insulted womanhood, and 
her jealousy and mad love, until that ominous 
report reverberated through the garden. Then, 
in her eyes grew a blind anguish; over her face 
came the pallor ‘of death; and love mastered 
every other emotion. 

“My God! Why did I not warn him?” and 
pushing aside Cecile De Witt, who was hasten- 
ing through the conservatory, she sprung down 
the broad steps among the fairy grottoes. 

“Rial! Rial! Where are you?” 

“Here,” an awed, steady voice replied—but | 
not Andral’s. And in an instant more Miss De 
Vean was kneeling by a prostrate form over 
which Max Dunean, too, bent anxiously, while 
the horrifying news sped soon and sure among | 
Madame De Witt’s guests that the dark-faced, 
dari-eyed Andral lay dead among the tropic 
verdare of their hostess’s splendid garden. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A NEW HORROR. 
“ A sudden horror chill 
Stam through each nerve, and thrill’d in ev'ry 
vein.” 

“You here, Bethel?” 

There was decided astonishment in Harry 
Sewall’s tone as Bethel Fogs alighted from the | 
early train, at Greenwilde Station, the morning | 
after Madame De Witt’s ball. And Bethel’s 
hand, which was raised to lower her vail, was | 
arrested in its movement by the greeting of 
that familiar voice. 

“Yes, but is it any stranger than for you to | 
be here? Ihave come to see Jomima. tele- 
(Tam was sent me, late yesterday afternoon, 
that she was dying; but it must have gotten | 
iuislaid and I knew nothing of it until I found it | 
in my dressing-room, at three o’clock this morn- | 
ing, when I went there on an errand, and I just 
had time to rush off for this train. How is she? 
et know? Have you been in Greenwilde 
ong? 

“Only since last night, and I have not even 
heard of Jemima’s illness. But you want a | 
carriage. Let me get one for you; and, if 13 
will excuse me for a moment, while I attend to 
the business which brought me to the depot, I 
wil drive you over to her niece’s. You are 
alone, are you not?” 

* All alone,” replied Bethel, ‘‘and I shall be 
‘lad of an escort, if you can spare the time. 
f will wait for youat the end of the platforin, 
since I wish to avoid any notice if possible,” 
with a vivid blush. 

Harry quickly rejoined her. Hehad obtained 
a light carriage, and Bethel was soon comfort- 
ably ensconced by his side. 

“Shall you remain in Greenwilde long?’ he 
asked, as they drove away together. 

“That depends upon how I find Jemima,” 
replied Bethel; but she felt that brief as might 
ve her stay, the summons had saved her from 
heeoming Andral’s bride that day, even if Max 
had failed to win her freedom—as she dared 
sot believe that_he bad—all unconscious that 
‘or hours, now, Rial had lain dead, and she had 
teen released from ner oath with its weight of 
detestation and remorse. And eyen the sensa- | 
tion of present respite restored to her, for the | 
tine, a feverish return of her old gay, glad | 
spirits; and riding through the inspiriting 
corning air both she and Harry forgot, dur- 
mg that bright half-hour, their reversed posi- | 
tions, the events which had broken up their 
homes, even the mournful errand which had 
called Miss Foss thither, and were, again, the 
‘rank, faithful chums of other days; and one of 
the twain blessed the accident which had called 
tim to Greenwilde, and put aside, with dread, 
thoughts of town and drudgery. 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Foss!” exclaimed Jemima Pierce’s 
relative, as the carriage stopped before the 
smcll farm-house gate, and_the i arrival 
baving been heralded by a little at play, 


eet a 


in the yard, she hurried out, ina great flutter 
of excitement, to greet the new-comer. ‘‘ Jemi- 
ma’s better! Leastways, she ain’t 
danger, but the doctor thinks she’ 
I'm afraid you’ve been put to lots of trouble, 
and I shouldn’t have thought of worrying you, 
if ’'d had my way. But Jemima she was so sot 
upon it there warn’t no denyin’ her.” 

“Tam glad you sent for me,” said Bethel, 
kindly. ‘‘Shall I come right in?’ 

“Law, yes; and if you think you can be com- 
fortable, and won’t mind bein’ in a house where 
there’s sickness, you’re welcome to stay just as 
long as you can,” hospitably, but with evident 
awe of her visitor. 


“‘Thank you. Perhaps I shall venture to tres- | 


pom upon your kindness for the night. How 
ong shall you be in Greenwilde?” turning sud- 
den xe Harry. 
“wo or three days; perhaps longer.” 
“Then, if Mrs. Evans will allow, may I not 
see you this evening, and settle for my carriage- 


bill, and—” her voice drooped and grew tender | 


—‘‘ thank you for your kind remembrance yes- 
terday?”’ 

“T will certainly come, but neither of the rea- 
sons you name will be the attraction,” and with 


a glad, sunny smile, rendering the face which | 
had grown sadly thoughtful and careworn of | 


late almost boyish, again, in its grave beauty, 
he drove away and Bethel once more found 
shelter in a humble home in Greenwilde. 
Jemima’s illness, though brief, had been se- 
vere; she was not quite as sanguine as the phy- 
sician, even yet, concerning her recovery, and 


the presence of her old-time favorite and darling | 


was to her an unlimited joy. Bethel spent near- 
ly all of the day by the faithful old servant’s 
side, tenderly waiting upon her, talking to her 
cheerfully, when Jemima was able to listen, and 
experiencing a strange feeling of content amid 
her lowly surroundings. 

Max knew where she was. To him she had 


written a note, communicating her plans, which | 


Pierre had promised to give into bis hands im- 
mediately. Asfor her mother and Rial, she felt 
a turbulent, excited delight at thinking that 
they did not even know of her whereabouts—for 
to her mother she bad sent a mereline announ- 
cing that she was going from home for a day or 
two, and would render all explanations when 
she returned; madame was not to worry about 
her, but make any necessary excuse to such of 


the remaining guestsas might miss her. And | 


she wondered if, when she reached town, again, 
it would still be as Andral’s betrothed. She 
knew enough of the man to be sure that he 


| never easily yielded a point; and she did not 


foresee, as Max Duncan had done, that fear of 


public opinion, and the consciences of magis- | 


trates and clergymen, might, possibly, be made 
to interfere with Rial’s base designs. But, for 
to-day, this rift that seemed to have slipped 
across her gilded pathway, from the old life, 
before she had known Rial, and with girlish 


vanity and ne, become insnared by his atten- | 


tions, restored her spirit from its morbidness, its 
strangely unsatisfied blind gropings after rest, 
and right, and perfecting love, to its glad fear- 
lessness of her girlhood. She believed she had 


| spoken truly when she had asserted that she 


must marry Rial Andral—that only death could 
save her from it; and to take her own life 
would have been as intense a horror to Bethel 
as to break an oath. - But she resolved that now 
she had once broken through the icy barriers of 


her despairing submission to her mother’s and | 


Rial’s plans, she would not again be easily fet- 
tered by them. If Andral forced her to keep 
her oath, he, at least, should bide her time con- 
ee the choice of its consummation. 

e 


ours so fraught with danger and agony | 


to those in town about whom all her interests 
centered whirled away, and just at twilight, 
much earlier than she had expected him, Bethel 
relia Harry Sewall walking toward the 
‘arm. 


‘No, I will not come in,” he said, speaking in | 
ve way and keeping his eyes averted | 


an oddly 
from Beth’s brightly-welcoming ones. ‘‘ But 
would you mind putting on your hat and com- 
ing with me a little distance?” 

“Certainly not;” and in a few minutes the 
two were strolling along the country road, and 
eye! queried; 

“You have not heard from home, to-day, 
Bethel.” 

Bethel regarded him with surprise. 

“From home? Certainly not. I shall retiirn 
to-morrow; and mamma does not know where 
to send to me.” 

“Then you have not heard what has hap- 


med?” 

“What has happened?” Miss Foss stood still 
now in her amazement. 

“Oh, my poor littlechum! Iamafraid Ihave 
woeful news for you!” Harry Sewall’s hands 
sought hers and his eyes locked tenderly into 
her face. ‘Rial Andral is dead !” 

“Rial Andral! Is that true?: Is that true?’ 

Bethel’s words, her voice, her face were a 
revelation. Certainly no woman loving a man 
ever received the news of his death with such a 
look of unutterable relief, such an expression of 
almost solemn, awesome joy as Bethci, when 
she cried: “Is that true?’ “And the man who 


uite out of | 
zet along.- 


regarded her almost trembled with the hot, de- 
lirious thrill that swept his soul. But, in an in- 
stant, the look of relief changed to one of terror. 

‘* Are you sure there is no mistake? [ think I 
must have misunderstood you! Rial Andral 
dead?” 

“There is no mistake. A brief notice was in 
the afternoon papers, stating that Rial Andral 
was shot dead, in Madame De Witt’s. garden, 
at about four o’clock this morning, by Max 
Duncan.” 

“Shot!—by Max Duncan! You cannot know 
what you are saying!” Bethel’s face grew 
corpse-like, her oye blind with agony, and but 
| for Harry’s firm hands she would nave fallen, 

“ Bethel, my poor Bethel, is it true that you 
loved this Andral so?” 

“Loved Andral?’ with a shudder; ‘‘no! I 
hated him! But it is for my sake—oh, pee ae 
the horror of it! the guilt of it—to release"me 
from my engagement to him, that he has been 
| killed!” 

““To release you from your engagement to 
him? .Could you not release yourself?’ Mr. 
Sewall’s tone was surprised, stern. 

‘“No; he got me to bind myself by an oath to 
marry him, I scarcely knew what I was doing. 
I certainly did not love him. And he would 
not give me up. We were to have been mar- 
ried to-day.” 

“Thank God, then,” said Harry, reverently, 
“that you are released from such a wretched 
union!” 

“What,” cried Bethel, wildly, ‘‘thank Him 
when my release has come through such a 
erime? Through Max Duncan’s guilt and mine 
| for itis formy sake he has done this thing! 
| Oh, I shall never, never be forgiven!” 

‘*Bethel,” Harry said, gently, ‘‘ you did not 
ask or instigate this crime. This Mr. Duncan 
is alone answerable for it.” 

Miss Foss scarcely heeded the words. 

“T must go to Max,” she exclaimed, sud- 


bet 

| “Go to him? Why?’ questioned her com- 
anion, sharply. ‘‘Can youdo him any good? 
Yan you save him?” 

Again that look of white terror on Bethel’s 
face. Through her mind flashed Beta Hall- 
garten’s words: ‘‘Max will let nothing stand 
between you and him. He will make the im- 
possible possible,” and Max’s—‘‘I will free you 
—I swear it!” 

““No! no! I cannot help him, but I must see 
him! I must go to him! Can you get a car- 
riage? I must catch the express!” 

‘“ Yes, I will take you home!” 

‘* No, not that. lam notin the least afraid 
to go alone.” 

evertheless, Harry Sewall did not lenve her 
until, at midnight, he saw her disappear within 
Madame De Witt’s mansion. 

Miss Foss went straight to her mother’s bou- 
doir. She saw that a light was burning within, 
and heard the sounds of restless footsteps pacing 
toand fro. In answer to her knock, Cecile her- 
self threw open the'door. She wore a long 
white wrapper, and her face was almost as 
colorless as it, and so haggard that Bethel 
started back affrighted. 

“Great heavens! Is it you, Bethel? What 
do you want?” 

Bethel closed the door, and taking no heed of 
the strange greeting, asked, in an awed, excited 
whisper: 

‘Is it true?” 

“ts what true?’ with an effort to speak 
calmly. 

“ About Rial.” 

o Yes.” 

“And Max Duncan shot him?’ Bethel’s fever- 
ish eyes were fixed straight upon her mother’s 
face. Their earnestness startled Madame De 
Witt. She answered with a slow, terrible 
effort: 

““Yes, Max Duncan shot him.” 

“How came it? Who saw him do it?’ de- 
manded Bethel, sinking into a chair. 

“Can you not guess why it happened? No 
one saw the shooting; Max and Rial were the 
only persons in the garden. But near Rial was 
found Max's pistol, which he acknowledges hav- 
ing had in his overcoat pocket. But Miss De 
Vean’s accusation and testimony—and mine—” 
witb a shiver of horror—* is the most damaging 
evidence of all. She accused him of being Rial’s 
rival, and of having taken an oath to free you 
from your promised marriage.” 

* And you?” 

“J heard Max make that same oath. “Yes,” 
slowly, ‘‘there seems to be no doubt that he 
committed the deed, nor of the motive, of quar- 
rel, that led to it.” 

Madame De Witt spoke with a slow, forced 
calm, almost like one repeating a lesson, as if 
the very horrible memory or the deed had forced 
ber, again and again, to recall it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BEHIND BARS. 
“T have set my life upon a cast, 

And I shall stand the hazard of the die.” 
JACK PRENTISS’S marriage had separated him 
| utterly from bis former society-life. He was 
too upright to lead two existences; he had no 


| 
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\ | desire to deceive his acquaintances, while he 
dreaded to become the subject of ‘their wonder- 
} ment and criticism; and as yet Nita’s delicate 
state of health made it impossible for him to in- 
i troduce her. He knew that Max—his dearest 
Hy friend—bitterly misjudged him, and probably 
| always would; that Eva Donaldson, too, could 
never know the truth, and would soon crush 
| from her heart the love he would fain have ten- 
: , derly cherished; so that to meet either of the 
! cousins was torture; and he gladly avoided 
‘rather than frequented, any places where he 
was likely to come in contact with them. This 
combination of circumstances and discordant 
feelings, militated against Mr. Prentiss’s attend- 
ing Madame De Witt’s ball. He sent his re- 
grets instead; and as upon the night of that im- 
ortant social event his young wife suffered 
ican another attack of hemorrhage it was late 
the next morning when he sought his office, and 
more than half the day was spent before he 
heard of the terrible occurrence with which 
that grandest private entertainment of the sea- 
son had closed. 
“‘My God! Max Duncan arrested for murder! 
Impossible!” Fi 
But when Jack hurried around to Tremaine 
| and Merritt’s offices, the rumor that had reach- 
ed him and the information gained by a hasty 
glance at an afternoon paper, was tivel 
; cenfirmed. Mr. Tremaine, who had been wit 
: Max ever since his arrest, had, at the close of 
the coroner’s inquest from which his partner 
had just returned, gone home, utterly unfitted 
for further attention to business, and almost 
overwhelmed, for the tiie, by the amount of 
damaging circumstantial evidence arrayed 
against his nephew. 
‘rom Mr. Merritt, Prentiss learned all the 
erticulars elicited at the investigation which 
led ended with the awful sentence: 

“‘ We find that Rial Andral came to his death 
through a pistol-shot wound received at the 
hands of Max Duncan.” A 

Tt was revealed that both men had loved Miss 
Rethel Foss, and had been deadly rivals, and 
that while the lady favored one suitor she had 

; been pledged by an oath to marry the other—an 
oath which she dared not break, Bough she de- 
tested the man who held her bound by it, and 
had entreated Max Duncan to save her from its 
consequences. This Mr. Duncan had sworn to 
do, or make Andral rue the hour of his refusal. 
Jacqueline De Vean—who in the very excite- 
ment of the discovery of the crime had ac- 

be cused Max of being its perpetrator—not only 
testified clearly to the conversation Mr. Duncan 
{ held with Bethel, but forced Madame De Witt 
to become a corroborative witness to it. It was 
proved, also, that the pistol found near the mur- 
dered man belonged to Max, and that he had 
demanded the interview at which his rival had 
been shot. The crime was committed at an 
hour when a majority of the guests had depart- 
ed, or were preparing for departure, and every 
one had deserted the beauti 1 garden but the 
murderer and his victim. This place was only 
accessible, to those within the house, throug 
the salons and conservatory. Madame had pur- 
sely had the lower rear windows of her house 
Festened| and darkened, and the door locked, 
that the garden should be kept sacred from the 
curious eyes of servants—and the key placed in 
her boudoir. 
“But the most remarkable fact,” concluded 
Mr. Merritt, “is the absence of Miss Foss. It 
looks as if she may have been cognizant of the 
affair and has taken her flight to avoid giving 
any testimony; though, of course, that is mere 
supposition. She was seen within the ball-room 
from half to three-quarters of an hour before 
the murder. er payee b Set pened: _ 
every one su ed her ut temporarily 
shaent; until teres announced that she had 
left the house in traveling costume, Her desti- 
nation can probably be traced soon, however.” 
“ Running off at night seems to be one of Miss 
Foss’s failings,” Jacek said, to himself, when he 
had bid Mr. Merritt good-day. “That was a 
fatal evening for Max wher he first saw her; 
but Inever suspected his falling in love with 
her. I should have said, rather, that her charm- 
ing mother was more likely to captivate a fas- 
tidious, critical, unimpassioned fellow like him. 
But if he did care for Miss Bethel, it was not 
strange that he made her love him. What wo- 
man could help it? And—can it be possible that 
, she has, indeed, gone away because her testi- 
mony will surely condemn Max?’ Then sud- 

{ denly straightening himself, and proudly erect- 
ing his bowed head—“ No! for that is assuming 

| that he was Andral’s murderer! And I do not 
believe it of him! nor will I, ever, except upon 
| ’ his own confession!” : 

But, despite that declaration, the fact of Max 
—handsome, wealthy, proud, distinguished—im- 
prisoned for murder, with the deadliest chain of 
evidence surrounding him, was to Mr. Prentiss, 
as to Mr. Duncan's relatives, a terrible horror 
Scag which their faith in him was sorely 

ied. 


i Certainly, however, Max had no reason to 
P feel himself suspected or deserted; relatives 
and friends layished upon him every proof of 
love and sympathy, Pe ip he was besieged with 
callers. The first ofthese upon the second day 
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of his imprisonment was Cecile De Witt. She 
came in from her carriage closely vailed; but 
the moment she was in Mr. Duncan’s presence 
she threw back the lace from her face, revealing 
it wan and passionful, her eyes fairly dazzling 
with their even faint far-shadowings of the tu- 
multuous contending excitements that rioted at 
her heart. 

“No! No! Sit still! You shall not rise for 
me!” she cried, in a soft, musical voice, that for 
all its lowness quavered wlth wild emotion, as 
Max arose to greet her. ‘See! rather, I kneel 
to you!” and before he could prevent her the 
beautiful woman had sunk at his feet, her gem- 
med hands clasping his, and her white firm arms 
fettering him. 

“Max! Max! Tell me that you forgive me 
for testifying against you—oh! the agony of 
it!’ 

“Madame De Witt, I implore you to rise. 
‘You must know that I hold no one responsible 
for the unfortunate chain of evidence that is ac- 
cumulated against me. You could not have 
done otherwise than you did. Surely, we have 
been friends—believe me, that I feel our posi- 
tions totally unchanged by what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Friends! Only friends! Max Duncan, I 
owe you a thousand times more than mere 
friendship, and God alone knows what I feel for 
you! en you are free—for you must be! 
you shall be!—I, too, shall be free, to repay my 
debt, to wipe out this horror of having been 
forced to help brand you a murderer, to prove 
how utterly a woman can bestow all of fortune 
and devotion where her heart bids!” 

Max could feel the pulsing of the little blue 
veins in the hands that fiercely clung to his and 
even the passionate throbbing of the beautiful 
form that leaned toward him; hot, fragrant 
breath panted against his cheeks, a wan face 
glowed like marble behind which a fire is screen- 
ed, and eyes—magnetic, forceful, pleading, full 
of savage ambition, desire, and love—almost 
blinded him with their lurid glow. But this time 
the man retained his mastery of soul and senses, 
against the siren’s spell. 

‘“Madame De Witt, if ever I am free, I shall 

ask of you the greatest favor you can hestow—- 
your daughter’s hand; and by granting it you 
will quite repay any debt you imagine you owe 
me, 
“Shall I?’ The visitor rose slowly to her 
feet, cold, glittering, emotionless, now, as pol- 
ished granite. ‘‘ Very well; so be it. Bethel 
shall be yours, with my consent—if ever you 
are free; and dropping her vail over her stony 
face, she passed out to her carriage. 

“Drive home.” 

The splendid team of bays dashed over into 
Broadway, and up the great thoroughfare to- 
ward Cecile’s superb Fifth avenue residence. 
The curtains to the elegant carriage were 
drawn, and the charming owner lay back 
among her cushions, for once anxious to avoid 
observation and to hide herself within the luxu- 
rious ihe A of her own rooms. There she 
threw aside her wraps, and fought out alone 
her battle with her woman’s heart. Self-con- 
sciousness, vanity ambition had been wounded 
—and love rejected; but Cecile De Witt was not 
crushed. She smiled in supreme scorn at the 
thought. She was really nota woman of strong 
passions nor of much emotion; but what she 

essed of either she had allowed to kindle to 
ame for the “coe of Max Duncan. Now 
that she had thrown herself at the feet of the 
man she desired for a husband, and been foiled 
in her designs, she did not hesitate to accept the 
name and position that had been offered her two 
days before—the hand of one of New York’s 
wealthiest brokers. She wrote hima promised 
note stating that at the earliest moment that 
her rs of divorce were obtained for her, she 
would happy to listen to Mr. Vanderpoel’s 
suit, and having sealed and dispatched it took 
up the even tenor of her life, as fair, and grace- 
ful, and calm, as if no shadow darkened it, 

Beata Haligarten, too, called, briefly, upon 
Max that morning; and her majestic presence, 
her noble face and serene eyes, seemed to bring 
all the freedom and sunshine of the outside 
world straight into his prison-home. 

* Ah, Beata, this is kind of you.” 

His cousin extended her hand and smiled, 
with perfect freedom from any sign of restraint, 
sorrow, or pity. 

“Not at all, Max. Iam sure, if I had stayed 
away, you would have known justithe same, my 
heart—at least the impossibility of my having 
but one thought concerning you and this affair.” 

‘* But do you know what a dreadful case there 
is against me—that it was even with my pistol 
that Andral was shot?’ Max asked, still retain- 
ing his bold upon his cousin’s assuring, sym- 
pathetic hand. 

“Of course I know;” frankly. “If it were 
ten thousand times stronger do you suppose it 
would affect my perfect Beliof inyou? Can you 
call me cousin and yet doubt that I know you, 
Max Duncan?” 

For the first time since they were children 
Max impetuously drew his cousin toward him, 
and kissed her smooth, broad brow. Despite 
her thirty-two calm, passionless yeais, and her 
perfect comprehension of the mute, reverential 


earess, Miss Hallgarten drew back from that 
light touch with a fiery thrill. 

“Is Bethel home yet? Do you know where 
she has gone and why?’—forcing herself to per- 
fect composure. 

Max’s face clouded. 

“No. Madame De Witt has been here this 
morning, but her stay was so brief, and her de- 
parture so sudden, I actually could ask no ques- 
tion. 

““ And you are worried? You certainly can- 
a think that Bethel has gone away because of 
this? 

**T do not know what else to think; and yet 
it is hard to believe that she lacks confidence in 
me. 

“She cannot! Never! If she loves you she 
must believe in you, implicitly!” Beata said, 
decidedly, and there was something in her clear, 
ringing, positive voice that caused Max to look 
wonderingly into her suddenly impassioned face. 
And, again and again, her tone and look recur- 
red to him, causing his heart to vibrate strange- 
ly, even when, later, Bethel herself was admit- 
ted to his presence. 

Miss Foss did not come alone. Mr. Duncan’s 
lawyers and Mr. and Miss Donaldson accom- 
panied her; but there was such an anxious, pain- 
tul look upon her face, such haunting, unrest- 
ful shadows in her young eyes, that Max 
scarcely noticed his other visitors, and longed 
to gather her close in his strong arms, and com- 
fort her with whispered love and caresses; for 
he saw that she was far more in need of strength 
to bear this trial than was he, 

“Bethel, dear Bethel;” he murmured, clasp- 
ing her little icy hand. 

Without any response the girl shuddered and 
drew herself away. The act went to Max Dun- 
can’s heart as keen and painful as the stab of 
steel. Despite his love for Bethel, he was far 
from comprehending ber wondrously sensitive, 
self-accusing nature, that burdened her soul 
with a weight of remorse, causing her to feel 
that whether he was guilty or innocent she was 
responsible for his present position, and toshrink 
from his kind words quicker than from a blow. 
To him her manner meant repugnance and Jack 
of faith. 

“* Bethel,” he said, gravely, and speaking so 
low that none but herself might hear, “do you 
not belong tome now? Do you think I would 
have won my right to love and marry you by 
committing a crime?” 

‘No! No!” and standing before this splen- 
did, proud man, and looking into his handsome 
face, she could not believe it. ‘‘Of course Iam 
yours—yours under any circumstances.” 

“You do not mean, Bethel, that if you knew 
me to be Andral’s murderer, you would still 
engage yourself to me?’ Though Max spoke 
quietly enough there was a certain chill horror 
at his heart. 

‘* Yes,” with a deep, painful breath. “Tt was 
for me—I should have no right to refuse,” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
WHAT LOVE CAN DO. 
“Oh! what was love made for, if *tis not the same 

Through joy and through sorrow, through glory 

and shame?” 

Max saw Miss Foss depart with a strangely 
sick, disappointed heart. All of his friends be- 
lieved in him, implicitly, save the woman whem 
he loved best, and whose fervent, girlish confi- 
dence would have been so sweet. ‘rte, others 


were anxious concerning him, his lawyers and- 


Jack Prentiss were grave and troubled, but Be- 
thel, alone, had come into his presence with a 
look of horror in her eyes, and an evident dread 
of meeting him. 

Eva Donaldson and Jack Prentiss, too, when 
they met Bethel in Mr. Tremaine’s office, where 
she was answering all the lawyer's questions and 
cross-questions, were shocked that she appeared 
even ina tacit way, to believe in Max’s guilt, 
And yet they pitied her when she bade them 
good-day, there was such a look of unutterable 
misery upon the face so youthful, that but a few 
short months before its girlish brightness had 
never been clouded by a real sorrow. 

Bethel did not drive directly home, but to 
Beata’s. Though all of Max’s friends treated 
her with tenderness and pity, none of them, not 
even her lover himself, comprehended the bur- 
den of self-condemnation and remorse that lay 
heavily upon heart and conscience; and she 
longed for some strong, intuitive human sym- 

athy. 

“Ob! Beata! Beata!” was the only ery her 
lips could frame when she reached Miss Hajl- 
garten’s, throwing herself into her friend’s 
arms. But she felt herself pressed closely to 
the broad womanly breast, while Beata mur- 
tured, soothingly: 

“My poor Bethel! Poor child! This is hard 
for you—harder than for Max; but you must 
be brave, for hissake. It will all cone right in 
time.” 

“Then you feel sure that he did not do it! 
Oh, Beata, if you could know how often your 
words have forced themselves into my mind— 
‘Max will make the impossible possible! Sr re 
pose t! af was the only way!” 

s Fun garter tore the; 27) arms from her 


' prove Max’s innocence. The secret that every 
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neck and pushed Bethel from her with such a 
look of superb scorn upon her proud, calm face 
—a face suddenly lined with intense woe—as 
Bethel could only — belonging to some 
grand, noble, avenging Fate. 

“ Are you a woman, and pretend to love Max 


Duncan, and believe, for one instant, in his » 


guilt? Why, he is as innocent as you or I! For 
no woman’s love—no earthly consideration— | 
would he stain his soul with crime! The devo- | 
tion of a man who could be as base as that | 
would not be worth having! And yet I know | 
—and that is what I meant, that to her who) 
wins his heart Max Duncan would give such | 
wealth of affection as would prompt him to 

almost superhuman efforts to win her!” | 

Bethel regarded Beata almost with awe; then | 
she said, solemnly: | 

‘*God knows I do not want to believe that he 
shot Rial, for if he is guilty what am I? Why. 
Beata, 1 shudder now when I think of how I 
hated Rial! How I almost prayed that he | 
might die! And now he is dead!—and am I not | 
at heart a murderer? And if Max shot bim—” 
and she wrung her hands in agony—“ I am by 
far the more guilty of us two! It is I who 
should suffer and not Max! With his last 
words to me, he swore to free me from Andral 
—and it was all for my sake! for my sake! Oh, 
it is too cruel, too cruel, for Max to bein prison, | 
suffering, disgraced, when it was really I who 
wanted Andral dead!” 

In that vehement outburst of passion, Miss 
Hallgarten saw how awfully Bethel was suffer- 
ing; that the girl failed to feel Max entirely in- 
nocent, because she morbidly believed herself a 
criminal; and she drew her cousin’s betrothed 
again to her arms. 

“Bethel, if you did wrong to Rial Andral in 
your thoughts, that is between you and God, 
and He will pardon you. But for you to in- 
dulge such remorse over that man’s death, 
and Max’s present trouble, is injustice to your- 
self and him who loves you. Andral was not 
murdered for your sake, nor did Max have any- 
thing to do with it. There is some terrible se- 
cret behind this. And all that you have to do, 
now, is to comfort Max and uphold him through | 
his trial, y ne sympathy and love.” 

‘And if he should not be cleared! Do you 
think my testimony will help to make his case 
worse?” 

“Tt is no more than is already in evidence | 
against him; still, coming from you, direct, 
rather than from those who overheard, your 
conversation, it will more weight in a 
court of law. But you need not testify at all. 
You can marry him. <A wife cannot be called 
upon to witness against her husband.” | 

“Would you do that?” asked Bethel, regard- 


ing Miss lgarten, oddly. 
‘Would I?—-What would Inot do? I would 
lay down my life for his!” ; 

ro gue you must love him!” said Bethel, qui- 
etly. 

Boats started as if struck, and momently her 
eyes met Bethel’s. And in that instant the 
girl fathomed the woman’s soul. But sheasked, 
with perfect calm, and self-control, now; 

‘What is the secret that you imagine is at 
the bottom of this terrible affair?’ 

og Hallgarten, too, was perfectly composed, 
a . 

oo person had a desperate reason for de- 
siring to get Andral out of the way; and that 
m may, likewise, have been an enemy of 
ax’s. Certainly, whoever the criminal was, 
he or she knew of Max’s love for you and your 
relation to Andral, and took advantage of the 
facts to accomplish their own purpose, but 
fix the crime upon another. Do you know of 
any one who was present that night, or even of 
any one in your own house, who Teasons 
for hating Andral or Max?” ~ 

Beata’s profound, but clear eyes met her visit- 

or’s, and Bethel almost shivered under the scru- 


tiny. 
ON! no! What do you mean?” 
“That that is the question to be solved, to 


one who is interested in Max Duncan's welfare | 
must seek to penetrate; and you, who live up- 
on the very scene of the crime, may make the 
most important discoveries of all.” 

Bethel shook her head, hopelessly; but she did 
not forget the words, and as she returned home 
her mind was filled with a brood of excited 
thoughts and fancies. 

She had made one discovery this day that had 
startled her strangely at first—Beata Hallgarten 
loved Max Duncan. But the more she thought 
of it, the more she wondered that she had 
not discovered the truth long before. Would | 
jany ordi woman have taken such passion- 
ate interest in his hopes and happiness, and have 
pleaded so vebemently, in his behalf, with one 
whom he loved? Very, very plainly Bethel un- 
derstood, now, the proud repressed, unselfish 
love of this cousin for the man who was her 
idol; without one thought of pity or regret for 
herself, in every way seeking his happiness. | 
And had this intense, noble affection endowed 
Beata with a keener insight than 
others con all that affected Max? Had 


she already fathomed some clew to the murder, 
which others had overlooked! Did she suspect 


| ish all suspicions of Max’s and 


| make o: 


| her cheeks faded, her eyes wistfu 


| her manner. 


some person whom Bethel, too, might know, of 
having reasons for hating both Max and Rial? 

“Within your own home,” repeated Beth, 
trying to keep her thoughts very clear. The 
servauts could not have done the deed—they 
could have had no motive, and besides them 
there was only herself—and, her mother. A 
shudder ran over Bethel. She had already felt 
that Miss Hallgarten disliked Madame De Witt. 
Could Beata have referred to her ? 

‘Tmpossible!” but, even as Bethel pronounced 
the word there flashed across her mind a re- 
membrance of that scene in the library, when 
she had surprised Max and Cecile, and had sur- 
mised, with a thrill of surprise and repulsion, 
that her mother loved Max Duncan; but, if she 
did, and now Bethel smiled at her own momen- 
tary suspicion and folly, she certainly had no 
reason for disliking Andral. And it was a re- 
lief to Miss Foss that she could impatiently ban- 
jal’s enemy 
having lurked within her own home. 

‘* How was it, Pierre,” she questioned, coldly, 
of the man who admitted her, for she could 
never quite conquer her repugnance to him, 
‘that you neglected to deliver the notes I sent 
by you the morning of the ball?” 

‘“Mademoiselle must pardon me,” replied La- 
fevre, ‘‘ but before I found the time to look for 
Monsieur Duncan mademoiselle’s affianced had 
been shot, and with the excitement I quite for- 
got the notes.” 

‘“Where are they, then? 
them to my room.” 

‘*T have burned them, mademoiselle,” replied 
the Frenchman, quietly. - 
¢ ver well; that was as good a disposition to 

them as any;” and Bethel passed on up 
the stairs. Upon her entrance ito her boudoir 


You may bring 


| she was surprised to be greated by Annette. 
J 


The girl had been taken sick, again, the evening 


| of the ball, and this was her first appearance in 


her mistress’s room. She was ghastly white, 
and _ hollow, 
and ringed with purple streaks. Bethel was 
shocked by her maid’s looks and surprised by 
The instant Annette caught sight 
of her mistress she threw herself upon her knees 
before Bethel and broke into a hysterical pas- 


sion of tears and sobs. 


* Annette, r girl, what is the matter? Kile 
are you so unhappy? And what makes you loo! 
so dreadfully?” 


‘* Miss Bethel! Miss Bethel! did you care very 
much?” 

“Care about what, Annette?’ 

‘Care about that young man that is dead! 
dead! Was he not mademoiselle’s lover?” 

‘*T did not love him, Annette; but it is horri- 
ble to think of his having been murdered! And 
ho that people should think Mr. Duncan 

id it! 

‘But he didn’t! he didn’t!” cried the girl, pas- 
sionately. ‘They will never hang him for it, 
will they?” 

Bethel shuddered. 

“Oh, do not ask me, Annette! It is too dread- 
ful to think of; for they may, unless it can be 
proved that some one else committed the deed.” 

Annette moaned, and Bethel gently raised 
her from her kneeling sture. Then the girl 
put out her hand, in which some papers were 
crumpled, asking: 

“ Are these yours, mademoiselle?” 

There was a card upon which was scribbled, 
in re irre Sydney Raymond and an address, 
a folded slip of er, and the monogrammed 
envelope in whic: thel had sealed her note to 
Max Duncan, the morning of the third of April. 

‘Where did you get these?’ demanded Miss 


‘oss. 
“T found them in the garden, mademoiselle.” 
“When?” 

‘“The morning after the party, when all the 

pearls menage. They were quite damp, and I 

hought emoiselle must have dropped them 
some time during the evening.” ; 
* And you have not mentioned finding them 
“ ony? 
“ Then let pemeng induce you to;” and Bethel 
ut the papers under lock and key, unable to 

Eantsh astrange fancy that they might, in some 

way, be connected with Rial Andral’s murder. 


CHAPTER XXXU. 
A WIFE'S REVELATION. 
‘The fate of love is such 
That still it sees too little or too much.” 
Tue days rolled rapidly away, bringing nearer, 
and nearer, the commencement of Max Duncan’s 
trial for the murder of Rial Andral, And a wretched 


| time it was for the friends of the prisoner, Every 


effort that had been made to discover some other 
poe as the possible perpetrator of the crime had 
ailed; and Max’s friends—even Beata Hallgarten— 
despite their faith in his innocence, commenced to 
despair of its being proved. Rial Andral's acquain- 
tances, among the fast, disreputable, and vicious, 
had been carefully inquired into, but with no prom- 
ising results. In the minds of the public, it was a 
foregone conclusion that Max was guilty; and arti- 
cles were beginning to appear in the press, hinting 
that efforts would be made to save him through the 
ition and wealth of his friends, but that justice 
emanded his condemnation; and there was an eager 
looking forward to the trial, which would bring be- 


EEE 


fore the curious eyes of the populace so many 
best and fashionable people. 

Mr. Duncan bore his troubles with superb calm. 
He continued to disclaim being Rial’s murderer, 
maintaining that the fatal shot had been fired while 
he leaned upon the rim of the fountain, so deeply 
lost in thought that he had not yet discovered An- 

ral’s presence; but aside from this he spoke as lit- 
tle as possible of his case or of the approaching trial. 
He knew that in their failure to gain further evidence 
concerning the affair, his lawyers had met with a 
terrible i, and considered his situation 
most critical. Day by day, he could note how the 
alarm of his friends increased; in Bethel’s deepen- 
ing mournfulness, tender devotion, and outbursts of 
violent self-accusation and despair; in the waning 
freshness of Eva’s sweet blonde beauty; in the hag- 
gardness of his uncle Donaldson’s face; the anxiety 
that prostrated both Mrs. Donaldson and Mrs. Tre- 
maine; the nervous, feverish manner of his lawyers; 
and the sadness growing more and more definable 
in the kindly eyes of Jack Prentiss, who had devoted 
himself to his friend’s cause. 

In Jack’s home, Nita watched her husband's in- 
creasing anxiety with tender sympathy, and es- 
sayed, as much as possible, to direct his thoughts 
from the dread subject of the murder. 

“Oh, Jack, how dear this Mr. Duncan is to you!” 
she ventured, a few evenings before the trial, when 
Prentiss alternately paced the floor and sat in griev- 
ous, moody thought, with bowed head, by the side 
of the couch upon which she lay. And there was a 
strange wistfulness in her voice. 

“Dear! Yes, yes; I love him as if he had been 
my own brother.” 

‘ And you still believe him innocent?” 

“As innocent as you are, Nita, His word is true 
as God’s own truth)’ 

“Then it seems to me that his innocence must be 
proved. Don’t you believe it will?” 

“T dare not believe anything, little one. Cireum- 
stantial evidence is damning; and yet because of it 
po an innocent person has suffered for the 
guilty.” 

“Jack, are his lawyers, Mr. Tremaine and Mr. 
Merritt, very smart?” 

“Yes, Nita.” 

There was silence a moment and then Mrs. Pren- 
tiss said, decidedly: 

“And yet I feel convinced, Jack, that if any one 
can save him you can—you love him so. I know 
how your caring for him so much makes it impos- 
sible for you not to believe in him and it seems as 
if you must come to see just what will help and 
save him.” 

Jack smiled a trifle. ‘I am afraid there is mori 
fancy than reality in that thought. I believe you 
love me, Nita; and yet if I had some great trouble. 
that I had not told you, do you think you could 
ago discern it and discover a remedy for 
it?” 

Had Jack’s eyes been fastened upon his wife’s 
face he would have been startled by the anguish his 
question had brought there; and as it was her next 
words, spoken very low, in a hushed, timid Leos 
caused him to forget the case of which they 
just been speaking. 

“IT think I should, Jack. But there are some 
things for which death is the only cure.” 

Very pale were the lips that made this answer; 
and from under the snowy lids, drooped, now, over 
eyes generally alight with wistful, loving glances, 
crept two shining drops. In an instant Jack was 
kneeling by Nita’s sofa. 

“Nita, little one, what is it? Have I asked you 
some qeendon that hurts? You do not mean—are 
you no happy, Nita?” ; 

“Happy in being near you, Jack, yes;" and a little 
hand stole softly into his. ‘* And happy. too, Jack, 
that I shall not be here long—that I shall soon leave 
you—free,” 

““Leave me free! For what?” 

“To marry some one you love.” 

“Nita, little wife!” Jack’s tone was full of amaze- 
ment, of sorrow, of grieved protest, but it was 
scarcely meant to deceive, nor did it. 

“Oh, I know, Jack, how good you are; and why 
you married me! But you ought not to have done 
it. It was too cruel to yourself. If I had been a lit- 
tle less blind I men have saved you. But it won't 
be for long, dear Jack. You cannot think how glad 
I was, last night, when the doctor looked so grave. 
I know he thinks I must die soon; and then I shall 
give my darling back to happiness.” 

“ Nita, Nita, little girl, do not talk like that!’ and 
the strong man fairly sobbed, as he drew the prett 
founs head to his breast and mingled his tears wit 

er softly-falling ones. 

“Why, it doesn’t hurt me now, Jack. I am so 
used to thinking of it, and know that it will be so 
much better for me to go. It was only at first that 
the thought pained me. Iwas so happy, so happy. 
when you brought me here that it seemed as i i 
could not live, because of my joy! But oh, very 
soon, I commenced to see that your love was differ- 
ent from mine; that while tha cared for me in your 
generous fashion, you loved some one else—had one 
dear image already inyour heart! At first Ithought 
the knowledge would kill me; but I used to think of 
it, and think of it, when I was all alone, until I see 
fully what an error we have gee ae from gener- 
osity, [from stupid blindness, Why, if I were to 
get well, Ishould not be a suitable wife for you. I 
should come between you and the friends and life 
to which you are used. But if Idie you can still be 
happy—" and, more slowly: ‘Jack, does she love 
you, too?” 

Almost involuntarily Mr, Prentiss answered: 

es. 

Nita was silent a moment, toying caressingly with 
her husband's hair; then she asked, pleadingly: 

‘Jack, will you promise me something?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“If the woman you love is good, and worthy of 
you, she will not be so proud as to quite scorn me; 
and I should like to know her so much. Will you 
bring her to see me?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Jack again, firmly; and if 
Nita saw what an effort the promise cost him, she, 
at least, did not offer to release him from it. She 
er coe. but wearily in her husband's arms, and 
while Jack was marveling that this young creature, 

rience of the world, had so 
his heart, and her own fate, 


with little or no ex 
surely and soon 


- Can you 


Mrs. Prentiss’s eyes unclosed, and smiling faintly 
into her husband’s face, she almost answered his 
thoughts. 

**So you see, Jack, how clearly love reveals things 
tous. Do you not think you may yet find some way 
to save your friend?” 

“That is what I have beenseeking to do, little one, 
ever since the murder.” 

“ And no one has been found who had any reason 
for wanting to kill this Mr. Andral? Not that Miss 
De Vean, nor Madame De Witt, nor the girl he was 
to have married?” x 

“Why, Nita! I shall think you a veritable female 
Mephistopheles if you endeavor to blacken with sus- 
picion the characters of such ladies.” 

“TI do not mean to blacken their characters, Jack; 
but were not they the persons most immediately 
connected with the man who was murdered, and 
with Mr. Duncan? And were not they the only ones 
who knew all about Miss Foss’s affair with her two 
lovers? I'm sure there have been such things as 
young women shooting men from jealousy, and why 
might it not happen that a young lady should shoot 
a man to free herself from him?’ 

“ But, my child, all of the ladies are able to”prove 
their absence from the garden at the time of the 
murder.” 

“Ts Miss Foss?” i 

“Yes, by the driver of Max’s own carriage who 
happened to be the one who took her to the Grafid 
Central Depot; also by a_friend who can prove at 
what time she arrived in Greenwilde, and that havin, 
arrived there at a certain time she must have left 
her home before the shooting took place, to enable 
her to reach the train in which she traveled—a slow, 
early morning one.” ’ 

“ But suppose she got a servant to do it?) 

“T canno! conceive, fa ee Foss, nN pire 
brought up clergyman’s daughter, committing suc: 
a ne Fon are getting excited. Do not bother 
your little head talking more about it, to-night.” 

“Only one more question,” and Nita’s eyes were 
opened very widely. “Did you say that this Miss 

st is a clergyman’s daughter?” 

“Yes,” 


“What were her parents’ real names?” 4 

“Reverend Daniel Foss, and Madame De Witt’s 
real name is Cecile Foss, of course; but as she has 
not lived with her ae for many years she is 
known by her maiden name.” 

a9 Danial Foss—Cecile Foss! How odd! This ring 
of mine has those very names init, only they cannot 
be the same persons.” Nita drew from her finger 
the narrow thin little band of gold with which she 
had been married, and used now as a guard to the 
heavy wedding-ring Jack had bought her afterward, 
and placed it in her husband’s hand. 

Truly, there was the delicate, worn inscription— 


“Daniel and Cecile Foss, 185—;” a date nineteen 
years old. ¥ 
“Tt is odd!” Though Mr. Prentiss had never in- 


quired very closely into Madame De Witt’s strange 
history he knew that there was a remarkable coin- 
cidence between these names and the date within 
the old ating ing, and the events of her life. 
“How did you come by this, Nita?” 

“Tt is a sad story and a romantic one. This Mr. 
Foss was a young clergyman and he married a 
beautiful girl who had loved some one else and dis- 
pleased her rich father. They boarded with my 
mother’s foster-grandmother; and when the wife 
grew sick, and needed to go to the sea-coast, old 
Mrs. Bradley thought it would help her daughter 
along, who was a coast-fisherman’s widow, with two 
grown daughters, to board her. So Mrs. Foss went 
to stay with grandma and aunt Jane. My mother 
was away at the time. The young wife seemed un- 
happy and as if she cared nothing for life, and sure 
enough, after her baby was two or three weeks old, 
she went down to the coast and drowned herself. 
Months after aunt Jane found a letter and this wed- 
ding-ring, addressed to the Reverend Daniel Foss, 
hid away in one of her own drawers. She sent them 
to my mother, who was married, then, and in New 
York; but as grandma Bradley was dead, m 
mother could not find Mr. Foss but sent them bac 
to aunt Jane, when she sent meto her. Aunt Jane 
kept them carefully until she died; but she heard no 
more of Mr. Foss; then she gave them to me.” 

‘* And you have the letter yet?? 5 

“Yes; would you like to see it? It is in the little 
red morocco case in the right hand corner of that 
upper drawer.” : 

Wack slipped the ring back on Nita’s hand, and 
sought the letter as directed. Above the small en- 
velope, yellow with age, that lay in the bottom of 
the red case, was a slender chain to which was at- 
tached a round, old-fashioned locket. In lifting the 
ornament the gold case sprung open, and Mr. en- 
tiss uttered a startled cry, that compelled his wife’s 
gaze. She flushed when she saw what he was ex- 
amiving, but guietly answered his sharp, eager 
aWhere did t this?” 

= ere ‘ou gel ? 

“*My father pet it to me, a few days after we 
wT ety in ti ow, Nita?’ 

“Ts your father in town, now, ue” 

nd! don't know. I have not seen him since the day 
before Mr. Andral was murdered.” 

“ Whose likeness is this?” 

“My mother's.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
STRIKING A CLEW. 
“Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with sure suc- 
cess.” 


, 


‘You Bethel, so early?” 

“Yes, veo have been waiting a little before they 
would admit me. I could not let another day, nor 
hour, pass without making a request of you, Max.” 

“A request, my wild-rose? I have not much pow- 
er to grant favors, now,” sadly. ‘‘ What is it?’ and 
he marveled that Beth Boon before him flushed, 
nervous, and with downcast eyes. 

“But you can grant this! if you really wish to 
marry me, you can do it now! 

“Marry you now! Bethel, what do you mean? 
, for one instant, that I would link any 
woman’s name with mine until lam a free man, and 
posseey: cleared in the eyes 0! the world from any 
si of crime?” 

e Max, suppose that cannot be done! that 
cannot be done! What difference does it make to 
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me? And, think, your trial is only two days away 
now! Oh, marry me, Max! Marry me! Do not let 
me testify against you!” 

“Bethel, dear, is that why you wish me to marry 

ou?” 

Bethel looked her assent, 

“Tt was good of you to think of this—” 

“T did not think of it,’ explained Bethel. “It was 
Beata; and if she were here she would have her way! 
Oh, Max, I am not half as worthy your love and 
aig as Beata Hallgarten. You ought to marry 

er.’ 

“Marry Beata Hallgarten! Bethel, if ever the 
time comes when, as a free, cleared man, 1 can again 
ask you to be my wife, will your answer be different 
from what it once was? ave you ceased to love 
me, that you talk tome of marrying some one else?” 

ax was scarcely thinking of Bethel’s strange 
suggestion; but of whether a fear that had been 
growing upon him—a fear that Bethel was not 
guided by the deepest, truest needs of her heart, in | 
consenting to become his wife—that she did not love 
him, and, perhaps, never would, as he had come to 
long some woman would—was a positive reality. 

“Would my answer be different? Oh, no; if I 
married you, should I not, surely, in time come 
to feel as I wish—utterly at rest and satisfied?” 
speaking wistfully, and more as if communing with 
herself than with him. Then, looking up with 
asad smile: ‘‘Anddo I not belong to you? But, 
Max, your cousin loves you as I have imagined some 
women can love, but as I think few really do. She 
would lay down her life for yours; almost, I think, 
to give youa moment’s happiness. And she is so | 
unselfish, so grand, so good, and her life is so full of 
ambition, ant purpose, and accomplishment, that it 
seems as if she was far more fitted to be the wife of 
aman like you than I am.” 

Max was very grave. 

‘But if I wanted you, wild-rose? If I wanted 
i ?” and there was a cadence in his voice almost 
like the sound ofasob. It was hard to part with 
idol and ideal; but he was coming to feel that per- 
haps it would be wiser so; and when Bethel again 
urged the errand which had brought her, he very | 
kindly, but imperatively, closed their interview by | 
assuring her that any such project must be entirely 
dismissed. That she must go upon the witness- 
stand and testify to the truth, without any thought 
of pity for him or condemnation for herself. 


Never in his life had Jack Prentiss been so fever- 
ishly consumed with excitement as upon the morning 
following that coversation with Nita. He had slept | 
none during the night, and long before sunrise was ' 
up and pacing his dressing-room, utterly absorbed | 
in earnest, intense thought. In two more days 
Max’s trial would commence; in this time Mr. Pren- 
tiss must work up a strange case, in one last attempt 
to accomplish his friend’s salvation. He recalled 
and reviewed every item of evidence which a critical 
examination had elicited from his wife, and arranged 
his plans for further investigation; and by the time 
Nita awoke he had prepa for the prosecution of 
a search based upon suspicions that if proved true 
would place in his hands the proofs of what would 
startle all the world. 

But the day found Mrs. Prentiss so weak and lan- 

lid as to vividly recall to her husband her plea, and 
his promise, of the previous night. Since it was his 
pouue wife's desire to see and know Miss Donaldson, 

e saw that it would be folly long to delay his con- 
fession and request to Eva. Just now she was well- 
nigh overwhelmed by Max’s trouble; but, perhaps, 
Jack thought, and he believed he understood the 
sweet womanliness of her nature, his acknowledg- ' 
ment of his marriage and his demand upon her 
sympathy in behalf of his frail bride would be ° 
a beneficial interruption to her present sorrow and | 
suspense. He knew that the interview would cost 
him severe mental pao but he would not 
shrink from the fulfillment of his promise; and he | 
resolved to call upon Miss Donaldson before he at- 
tended to those other duties to which he looked | 
forward with such eagerness of suspicion and sus- | 


ense. 
> He was just in time to meet Eva coming down the 
steps to a carriage. : 
“Good-morning, Miss Donaldson,” he said, lifting | 
his hat and escorting her across the walk. } 
“Ah, Mr, Prentiss! Iam just going to uncle Tre- | 
| 
| 
| 


maine’s office. Will you not ride down-town with 
me? Thereis no news?” 

“None as yet,” replied Jack, accepting a seat at 
her side and closing the carriage door. “I came to 
see you, this morning, to make a confession on my 
own behalf, and of he to your womanly sympathy 
in behalf of a little ly who is very anxious to know | 
you;” and concisely, gravely, simply, Mr. Prentiss | 
revealed to the woman he loved “the barrier that | 
separated their lives. And yet, when he had finished, 
with only the briefest explanation, with no mention 
of the facts that had moved him to make Nita his 
wife, without one visible betrayal of his own love, he 
felt that at last he and Eva Donaldson understood 
each other. 

“T shall take pe in visiting Mrs. Prentiss, 
Jack. Do you think she would mind if I see her 
alone, first?” 

“T am sure it would be better so.” 

Us And she knows my nsme? She will be expecting 

ie?” 

“Thave told her your name, yes; and she will be 
glad to receive you whenever you call.”” 

They alighted from the carriage, meeting Miss 
Foss, who had but shortly come from her interview 
with Mr. Duncan. 

“Miss Bethel, you are just the person I want to 
see,” Jack announced, as the young lady shook 
hands with him. *‘I havesome important questions | 
to askof you. Will you allow me a seat in your car- | 

e and a few minutes’ conversation?” | 

“Certainly; but which way shall I drive?” | 

“With your permission I will give the coachman | 
an order,” and Mr. Prentiss mentioned to the man | 
an address, entered the carriage, and he and Bethel | 
were driven away. 

‘“* Miss Bethel, nN seem to you strange 
ones, [hope you will bear in mind that they tend to- 
ward throwing some light upon the case of the man 
whom we both d to save, and that you will aid 
me all in your power.” 

“ You may be sure I will,” said Bethel, decisively, 
but wond: ly. 


FRE ee 
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“Then I will proceed to put you upon the witness 
stand. When did you first hear of your own mother, 
— what concerning her early history? Tell me all, 

lease.” 

r Miss Foss related, minutely, the story she had 
heard from her dying step-mother. 

“ But when Mr. Foss learned that his wife’s death 
was a eee ee and that she still lived, he was per- 
fectly convinced of the truth of the case?” 

suppose he must have been; if you remember, 
Iwasin New York sick at the time that he was 
made acquainted with those facts.” 

“True; and you do not know whether he met; 
Madame De Witt?” 

“Yes, lasked mamma, He did not. I was sup- 
posed to be married, and to have gone away, and 
there was no other reason for their meeting, and it 
could only have been a trial to each.” 

‘Miss Bethel, do you know of any 
been acquainted with Madame De 
this year past?” 

Miss Foss shook her head, slowly. Then, sudden- 
ly correcting herself: 

“Yes, two of her servants. 
them?” 

Without answering her question, Jack asked: 

** What kind of persons are they?” 

“Annette, my maid, is a Swiss French girl. A 

entle, sensitive little thing enough. Her husband, 
erre Lafevre, is French, and a heartless, unprinci- 
pled man, At least I think so. He is often familiar 
and impudent and yet in such a wily manner that 
7 cannot reprimand him; and he does things that 
would have dismissed him for long ago; but 
mamma always excuses him—he is her confidential 
servant, and was grandpapa's.”” 

“Ts there any way of finding out whether he had 
admittance to the garden the night of the ball, and 
was there at or about the time of the murder?” 

“He was there between the time that I left home 
and sunrise,” said Bethel, with very white face, 

** What proof have you?” quickly. 

Miss Foss mentioned the notes she had 


rson who has 
jitt previous to 


Did you refer to 


given to 


' Lafevre the morning she had left home, his declara- 


tion that he had forgotten to deliver them and had 
burned them, and the account with which they had 
Lott rite 4 afterward been returned to her by An- 
nette. 

‘“* And you failed to mention this fact to any one?” 

“I thought at first of doing so, but afterward it 
seemed to me too trivial, It is Pierre’s instinct to 
lie, and he certainly had no interest in either the 
murdered man or Max." 

Mr. Prentiss was not, as yet, in the least certain 
that he was following a clew that would develop the 
mystery of who had had such deadly interest in Rial 
and Mr. Duncan, and did not think it best to mention 
his suspicions until he was able to put them into 
real tangible shape. 

“And the papers were only your two notes?’ he 
said, continuing his examination. 

‘“‘And a card upon which was written Stanley 
Ra ni, No. — —— street.” 

ack uttered a startled ejaculation. 

“* Miss Bethel, I believe | have, at last the key to 
this puzzling affair! I am like a person who has 
been blind. I cannot Fer distinguish a bu | 
I begin to see light! This Raymond is the person 
we are seeking.”’ 

The carriage stopped in a west-side, comparatively 
down-town street, in a quarter where there seemed 
to be a struggle between open vagabondism and at- 
tempts to maintain shabby gentility. After making 
a few inquiries of the coachman, and in one or two 
houses, Mr. Prentiss returned to Bethel whom he 
had left in the coupe in a strange whirl of excite- 
ment; though she emulated her companion and was 
outwardly calm, 

‘Miss Foss, this is a gambling-place—private 


| and on a small scale—and it will be nearly empty 


and quiet at this hour. I should like it if you will 
come in with me.” 

He led her up the steps of the house, and they 
were admitted by a curious-eyed servant and shown 
to a tiny, quiet, shabby reception-room. Presently 
the servant returned, followed by a man loosely 
swinging a ee paper; & man once evidently 
handsome, but faded, di: “Het shew. and reduced 
to patent vagabondish Bo. 
mond. 

It was a strange interview that Jack Prentiss held 
with his father-in law, this easy, good-natured, dis- 
sipated gambler, that ended with an appointment to 

kept in Messrs, Tremaine and Merritt’s offices 
later in the a 

“Now,” said the young lawyer, when he placed 
Miss Foss in her carriage and gave the coachman 
orders to drive home, ‘you must keep cool and 
brave, Miss Bethel, in the midst of this ex- 
citement, Remember that much depends upon 
your betraying nothing.” 

“I think you may trust me,” replied Bethel firmly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE VAIL STRIPPED AWAY. 


“ Tt often falls in course of common life 
That right long time is overborne of wrong.” 

Ir was with strange emotions that Bethel Foss 
went up the steps of her mother's elegant Fifth 
avenue mansion that morning. While there was 
some hope in her heart for Max, she was filled with 
hed, sickening dismay at the horrors threaten- 

ing once more to render her homeless. Her soul re- 
volted daily against the notoriety that the murder 
of Rial had Type her, and now she must be again 
associated with mystery and crime, The future was 
rolled in weird, curtaining vapors. The present was 
full of awful suspicions and revelations. And amid 
this thickening degradation and danger she stoor| 
alone, watching to see pulled down about her the 
fairy fabric of luxury and fashion wherein she had 
entered with such dazzling expectations so brief a 


season ago. 
She went straight to her boudoir and rung for her 
maid. ‘The girl came into her presence with weary. 


emianism—Stanley Ray- 


, 


in each cheek, 

“ Annette, I have an errand to do just after lunch- 
eon, and as madame will have the aa T shall 
want you to attend me. I hope the air do you 
good. It grieves me that you do not get better. Is 
there anythin, me our mind, Annette, that makes 
you so wre’ ? Foss’s tone was perfectly 
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gentle and quiet, but the girl was moved by it to a This girl, adopted into the family when a babe, a 


storm of tears. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, is it not enough that Pierre 
does not love me?” 

* And why does he not? What has changed him 
since your marriage?” 

“*Madame!”’ said the girl, fiercely. ‘‘ Pierre cares 
only for her and hates me! He wishes I was out of 
the way!” 

“Annette! You forget that Pierre is only ma- 
dame’s servant.”’ 

“Ah, he is more than her servant! He will do 
anything for her! He knows all her secrets, and he 
loves her!” * 

Bethel regarded the girl in speechless amazement; 
and Annette suddenly realizing what she had said, 
and frightened at her own temerity, cried in terror: 

** Miss Bethel! mademoiselle! forgive me! I don’t 
know whatIam saying! It is the pain here!” lay- 
ing her hand upon her heart. 

“T begin to think that you do know what you are 
saying,” replied her mistress, gravely, but not un- 
kindly. ‘‘ But tell me, Annette, how are you sure of 
this?) How do you know that Pierre cares as much 
as you think for his mistress?’ 

Annette’s eyes gathered quick, wild dismay, and a 
tide of scarlet swept over her face. 

“T have heard him talk to madame,” she replied, 
guardedly, and with evident effort to conceal her 
alarm. 

Bethel asked no further questions; but she re- 
membered, vividly, the night she had found ber 
maid unconscious, in the attitude of a listener, at 
the doors of the library, when she herself had been 
surprised at the interview taking place between 
Pierre and Cecile. 

“He will do anything for her! He knows all her 
secrets, and he loves her!’ she repeated to herself; 
fragments of that other interview, too, recurring to 
her—“Is madame satisfied?—Will she accept m 
conditions ?""—“ Satisfied that there is danger ahead, 


| waif found at sea, and named from some mark tpon 
her clothes, though not at home while Mrs. Foss was 
boarding at her foster-mother’s, naturally heard a 
full account of that lady’s history, death, and re- 
semblance to herself. Cecile Corwin was of a rest- 
less, ambitious, heartless, unscrupulous nature. 
| After once running away from her adopted friends, 


| to try life in this great city,she again left them to 


marry a stranger, called Stanle ymond—a play- 
wright and actor. When a child was born to them, 
Mrs. Raymond sent it to her adopted sister, Jane 
Corwin, to be eared for, and commenced her career 
as an actress. Though not being successful she at- 
tracted the attention of a rich youth—a boy in years 
but a rove in life and experience. While spending 


a few days with her husband af a little watering- 
paces her admirer, Rial Andral, followed her. 
hey held a clandestine meeting upon the end 


| of a pier, at which Raymond surprised them, 


yes!” “Madame will accept my offer—reward me | 


as I desire?” and, ‘ J wild do anything ! anything ! be- 
fore I will sacrifice all that I have gained! Go your 
way—only let it be sure or allis lost!” And she went 
down to luncheon, weak, and almost trembling, with 
the violence of her pent excitement, but seeking for 
perfect control of countenance and manner. 

She found Mr. Vanderpoel sitting opposite hermo- 
ther at the exquisitely -laid ta’ ble—alnnout an art-study 


with its crystal, and silver, and rare china, and rosy | 
linen, and ornamented delicacies—and madame, ra- | 
diant and queenly, in her house robe of creamy bro- | 


cade and tender violet silk, fascinating the guest to 
whose well-known name and princely fortune she 
intended so soon to unite her own; for daily, now, 
she was expecting the successful termination of the 


quiet divorce suit being argued for her by her law- | 


as While the trio still sat over the dainty meal, 
ethel, pale, dignified, quiet; Cecile, more than 


usually brilliantly talkative; and the elderly broker | 
and adorer exerting himseif to please and flatter his | 
enchantress, a note was brought madame—a note | 
from her lawyers, asking for an immediate inter- | 


view at their office. 

Already, then, her freedom was in her own hands, 
She smiled, triumphantly, as she crushed the note 
into her pocket, and almost maddened her lover, in 
his eager desire to gain possession of her, by her ir- 
resistible, coquettish grace when, an hour later, she 
bade him adieu at her carriage door and was driven 
toward Mr. Tremaine's office. 

A clerk hastened across the pavement to meet her, 
and escort her up the stairway, and along the hall to 
the firm’s private rooms. But madame was accus- 
tomed to such attentions; and there was supreme 
self-content as well as a trifle of pleased expectane 
upon her lovely face as she swept gracefully throug’ 
the door the young man held ope®, trailing after her 
her superb carriage-dress of black silk and lace 
be 80 well set off her peculiar beauty. And 

en— 

She had expected to meet only her courteous 
friend and counselor; instead, many expectant faces 
were turned toward her as she entered; such faces— 
Pedro Andral's and his wife’s; Jacqueline De Vean’s 
gleaming from the crape she had assumed for the 
man she had so vainly loved; Bethel’s; Annette’s; 
Mr. Prentiss's; a fair, girlish creature's, by his side; 
and a pale, shabby man's with accusing, haunting 
eyes—as stopped the beating of her heart for an in- 
stant, and caused the flush of excitement to die from 
her creamy checks, and the blood to recede from her 
searlet lips. But, when Mr. Tremaine stepped for- 
ward to lead her to a seat, the act recalled her to 
her ordinary calm inscrutable indifference, and she 
took the proffered chair with head haughtily erect 
and eyes that scanned scornfully every counte- 
pepe, save that of the stranger by Jack Prentiss’s 
side. 

After a minnte of dread silence, Mr. Tremaine, 
looking around upon his audience with imperturba- 
ble face, announced that he had a most remarkable 
case to state, 

Briefiy he related the history of Cecile De Wiit’s 


girl-life, not mp the black-eyed foreigner | 


‘who bad been so cruelly connected with it; detail- 
ing it, minutely, down to the day when she took her 
destiny in her own hands and ended it by a lonely 
tragedy upon the Massachusetts sea-shore; showing 
how the Reverend Daniel Foss had beeh induced to 
send his wife to the little coast village through the 
representations of his aged landlady, Mrs. Bradley, 
who had living there a daughter, a fisherman’s 
widow, of the name of Corwin; adducing as proof 
of the drowning the fact that an article of clothing, 
identified as having been worn by Mrs. Foss, was 
afterward washed ashore, a circumstance to which 
there was a witness still living in the person of Mrs. 
Corwin’s son; and reading a letter, which it was dis- 
covered, weeks later, that the girl-wife had left, with 
her wedding-ring, to be delivered to her husband, 
stating that she thanked him for his love but that 
she knew her marriage had been a mistake, and 
would only prove a fetter upon his life, in which she 
cotéd have no real part, and that she had determin- 
ed to put an end to her existence; and entreating 
that her little daughter mugit be given to. the keep- 
ing of her father if he wonid accept the charge. 
Now,” said Mr. Tremaine, “there occurs a 
strange coincidence in this history. There was in 
the Corwin family a young woman of very nearly 
Mrs. Foss's age, bearing the same Christian name, 
and a remarkable likeness to the clergyman’s wife. 


and in a moment of desperate anger and alarm, they 
pushed the husband into the bay. Frightened at 
what they had done, and convinced by his not rising 
that he was drowned, they fled from the village, 
and arriving in New York took steamer to Europe. 
Here, after a time, Andral deserted Mrs. Raymond. 

“But fortune favored the beautiful adventuress. 
She attracted the attention of an eccentric, morose, 
wealthy invalid, who took a fancy to her because of 
her baptismal name and her peculiar likeness to his 
dead daughter, She discovered who he was, inter- 
ested him still more by revealing her own acquain:- 
ance with his daughter’s history, and won upon his 
sympathies by representing herself as a widow, 
left alone in a foreign land. She became his nurse; 
by her devotion, adroitness and diplomacy, came 
to manage his affairs, and have herself known as 
his daughter; by which name he frequently famil- 
iarly ealled her. When this man—Colonel Robert 
De Witt—came to die, Cecile Raymond had such 
complete knowledge of his affairs as made her re- 
solve upon playing a desperate game. Not content 
with accepting a goodly bequest at his hands, she de- 
termined to Bolt y claim his entire fortune, palm 
herself off as his daughter, and perfect her decep- 
tion by adopting as hers Cecile Foss’s child. 

“Tn all things fate seemed to favor her. The only 
foreign connection of Colonel De Witt’s who could 
have thwarted her plans, his valet, became her tool; 
her remarkable likeness to the dead Cecile deceived 
those who were called upon to identify her; a com- 
bination of fortuitous circumstances prevented any 
meeting with the man whose wife she pretended 
to be, and she gained the guardianship of Miss 
Bethel Foss. But, when this daughter's lover, Mr. 
Rial Andral, met the lady who called herself Bethel’s 
mother, and Madame De Witt, he instantly recog- 
nized his former companion in crime. Neither, how- 
ever, cared to have any exposure come about, and 
Cecile Raymond agreed to effect his union with Miss 
Foss and settle upon them, at their marriage, a 
splendid sum of money. But an event which these 
guilty persons had counted upon never took place. 
Stanley Raymond was not drowned. The tide car- 
ried him under the pier, where he was lodged in 
such a position that when he recovered conscious- 
ness, from) the effect of a blow he had received, he 
easily escaped. And, in time, this man and Andral 
met. Mr. Raymond still retained too much kindly re- 
membrance for the woman who had wronged him, 
the mother of bis child, to prosecute her and her ac- 
complice for intent to kill; but he agreed to help 
accomplish her downfall by establishing her identity. 
Mr. Andral, who designed marrying Robert De Witt’s 

randdaughter, the real heiress to his immense 
Jortaacs was in return to settle upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond, if the adventuress returned to_her hus- 
band, a fine competency; and upon Mr. Raymond. 
alone, if she chose some other life when remove: 
from her usurped position.” . 

There was a pause. Every cheek was either pallid 
or painfully flushed, except madame’s; she was still 
cool, unmoved, as she had sat during all this 
revelation of crime and deception, Interrupting the 
terrible silence, Mr. Tremaine spoke again: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, here is Cecile Raymond! 
This, her lawful husband! This, her only child!” 

Another pause. Madame was still haughty, im- 
movable, scornful, only refusing to look toward the 
pallid girl who lay against Jack Prentiss’s shoulder, 
or the man whom she had once called husband. 
Then, again, the speaker resumed: 

“You will easily see to what desperate measures 
such a woman as Cecile Raymond would resort, be- 
fore she would allow herself to be deprived of the 
wealth and position she had attained; and the history 
you have just heard shows how necessary it was 
that Rial Andral should be removed from her path- 
way; for, as I have reason to know, from proofs now 
in my possession, and testimony that I can adduce, 
her servant, Latevre, who had cleverly made him- 
self master of her secrets and antecedents, had also 
kept espionage over Andral, and had discovered, 
and revealed to his mistress, the plot that Rial was 
perfecting for her downfall. Therefore—Cecile Ray- 
mond is now under arrest for the murder, or com- 

licity in the murder, that took place at her resi- 
Fence;” and, as Mr. Tremaine spoke, an officer enter- 
ed from the outer room. 

At last madame’s calmness deserted her. She 
arose and threw up her hands. ie 

“ Before God, 1 swear I am innocent of committing 
that deed!” 

“Then name the person who did,” commanded the 
lawyer, sternly; and, as she hesitated—“ your ser- 
vant is already in the Tombs—it will be of no avail 
to hesitate—” 

“Pierre Lafevre!” 

A low cry ran through the room, and the Swiss 
girl fell fainting to the floor. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE QUEEN IS DEAD. 
“Oh, damn’d despair!—to shun the living light, 
And plunge thy guilty soul in endless nig! 61 
Tar day of startling developments had drawn 
toa close. And it seemeda strange meting out of 


fate, that, through the wrong done a girl who loved 
him. by ‘the Pa wen West Indian, should have 


been evolved that complex web of circumstances 
which had resulted in Rial’s murder, And, ma; hap, 
when Pedro Andral left the lawyer’s office, wi 

unloved French wife, his head bowed, and his 


one interest in life gone since the death of his son, 
he felt that his retribution if severe had been at 
least just. 

As for Cecile Raymond, she had haughtily refused 
all acknowledgment of any ties of relationship, or to 
enter into the lightest discussion of her affairs; but 
when informed that she must be detained as a witness 
against her servant, she requested that she be al- 
lowed. to return to her home, even if kept there un- 
der strict surveillance. And, as Bethel could not 
endure to see the beautiful woman she had called 
mother, and who had so lately been a queen of fash- 
ion and luxury, carried toa prison, and had seconded 
her request; and Mr. Tremaine, even, had not yet 
succeeded in entirely conquering the wonderful 
interest he had taken in the accomplished actress, 
it was arranged that Cecile should be kept a prison- 
er in her own house, at least until Max was freed 
and the trial for Rial’s murder commenced against 
Lafevre instead. 

And so, at nightfall, Bethel Foss found herself in 
the strange position of mistress in a house inhabited 
only by servants, a prisoner and jailers; for she had 
refused to leave her maid, who was really very ill, 
or to have any companion, declaring that she was 
not afraid and would really prefer to be left to her- 
self. But as the night approached, and she sat 
alone at her dinner, her nature commenced to feel 
the reaction of the violent strain of suspense and 
excitement it had endured so long. She grew rest- 
less and nervous and finally decided to send for 
Beata Haligarten, and was glad when she had dis- 
patched a servant with a note; for she felt more and 
more uncomfortable when Cecile, emerging from 
the dressing-room where she had at first secluded 
herself, commenced to wander slowly about the 
house, spending a considerable time in each room, 
surveying er. item of the luxurious appointments, 
with marble-like, inscrutable face, and utter disre- 
gard, if not entire unconsciousness, of any presence 
but herown. And when there sone S ring at the 
door and an inquiry for ‘‘ Miss Foss,’ “Bethel sprung 
down the stairs, breathless, and almost hysterical, 
welcoming the visitor with a cry—half-sob, half- 
laughter: 

‘*Oh! Harry! Harry! Iam so glad you are come!” 

Mr. Sewall regarded her with amazement, as he 
did the uniformed man slowly following a white- 
faced, black-robed figure down the corridor, toward 
the breakfast-room. 

“What bas happened? What is the matter?” he 
demanded, drawing Bethel into the parlor. 

“So much,” exclaimed Beth, partially recovering 
herself. ‘‘Max Duncan is saved!” 

“*Saved!” how the honest-eyed, noble young fel- 
low who looked into Bethel’s excited face despised 
himself that for one fleeting instant he felt a 
pang of jealousy at that glad cry. But he meant 
every word he said, when he added, ‘‘ That is joyful 
news, indeed! From my heart J sympathize with 
you and congratulate you, Bethel! But I must con- 

ess to some curiosity. What has brought this 
about?” 

Miss Foss motioned him to a seat by her side and 
told him what had been revealed that da; 

** And you are here all alone! In the boos vith 
that woman, and no friend?” 

“But I have sent for one, a Miss Hallgarten. f£ 
was going to be very brave, but I am quite ashamed 
of myself. I find I am getting to be a veritable 
coward, I was almost in hysterics, from pure uerv- 
ousness, when you came.” 

“‘No wonder, poor Bethel, after all you have suf- 
fered lately.” Then trying to speak lightly: “So 
you are a at heiress? And next, I suppose, we 
shall hear of a grand wedding.” 

“Oh, no! Not yet! Not yet!’ but with evident 
acceptance of the imputation as relating to the 
future. “I must have some rest and quiet, now. 
And I must have papa back, and have him happy 
once more, if I can make him so. No, I must be all 
myself again, the old Bethel Foss, for a time, before 
I can m .” And then, wistfully, “Oh, how I 
pone a to go to Greenwilde and stay while I wait 

‘or papa!’ 

“Should you? Will ye go? My mother has gone 
there, back to our old home, to take boarders. She 
has several promised; but I am sure she can make 
room for you.” 

“Then I will go,”’ said Bethel, decidedly; “‘just as 
soon as I can arrange it, too. Thank you, very 
much, for the suggestion. Shall you be there, some- 


es? 
‘*T have promised to go up Saturday nights.” 
“Ah, yes,” Beth was thinking of Flavia; and there 
fell such a restrained silence, that she was glad to 
hear the ring of another visitor. She expected 
Beata. Instead, Max Duncan was shown into the 


room, 

‘Max! Max!” 

‘Bethel, poor, lonely child!” was his greeting, 
taking her outstretched hand. 

After the introductions, and a few congratulatory 
remarks, Mr. Sewall withdrew, and once more Max 
Duncan was free to clasp in his arms his coveted 
love, and implore her to give herself to his keeping 
forever. But he resisted the impulse; and simply 
kissed_her, as gravely as if she had been his daugh- 
ter rather than the woman he desired as a wife. 

“Bethel, it is rash of you to think of remaining 
here alone,” he said, when he had explained to her 
how his lawyers had succeeded, at the very las’ 
minute, before the closing of the courts for the day 
in releasing him from his confinement. “I came iv 
take you to stay with Eva.” 

“But I shi not be;alone, long. I am expecting 
Beata. And I do not wish to leave Annette. She is. 
very ill, and does not like any one to wait upon her 
but me.” 

* You will wear yourself out, dear.” 

“T think not,” smiled Bethel. “ My trials are not 
orc all at an end yet; but I expect to live through 

em. 


As she spoke, Cecile Raymond glided into the par- 
lors, looking like some utiful wraith—save for 
her dazzling, charmful eyes—with face of deadly 
pallor and ivory-white draperies clinging about her 

“So itis you, Max Duncan! Theards our voice 
But you did not come to see me. I 
You hate me! You glory in my downfall—my dis- 
grace; for I would have let you die! And yet, if 
ever I felt human affection, it was for you—you 
alone of all the world. But I could not have all that 
I wanted; and I did want wealth and luxury! I had 


_— 


THE 


longed for them always; and I said I will keep these, 
if [ help to swear away Max Duncan’s life. And 
was Inot fitted for them? Can any one deny that? 
Just look at all these beautiful rooms and say if my 
taste was not perfect? And now I must give them 
all up, and Bethel will have them and you and be 
happy! Do you see how I can bear it? Ihave been 
saying good-by to everything, and my maid has been 
ing me in all my lovely costumes; I shall never 
hem again, except this! this! 
Do you remember I had it'on when first we 

Do you suppose they can hinder my wearing 


met? 
it away, when they carry me from here an outcast?” 

Both Max and Bethel had listened in amazement 
to this strange monologue, delivered by Cecile with 
suppressed, wild passion in her voice but fathomless 


face, And, indeed, no one could have thought of 
denying her = taste, and fitness to reign in the 
position she had assumed; as she stood before them, 
weirdly, imperiaily beautiful, in the Parisian toilet 
of clinging dead-white crape, with onyx ornaments 
banding her throat and arms, their jetty blackness 
in startling contrast to her pearly skin, and an onyx 
comb holding her masses of sunny hair. 


But before avy reply could be uttered, she con- | 
tinued, in the same suppressed, passionate manner: | 


“T do not believe that every one in the world is re- 
——- for the life they lead. IknowI have not 
pen. 
but from a childI have been filled with wild desires 
for all these things,’ with asweeping motion of her 
hand indicating the costly appointments of the 
room; “and have felt that toa life of luxury and 
admiration Iwas born. I had to play high for the 
seepter and I lost it soon; butI do not regret one 
moment of the time that these things were mine. I 
only regret to leave them!’’ 

With that fierce, remorseless avowal, she advanced 
a step toward Max, touched his brow with her lips, 
then et from the grand salon as proudly asa 
dethroned queen. 

“T think that woman is half insane,’ remarked 
Max, slowly; “you and Beata must take good care 
of yourselves to-night." 

“Tam not afraid,” said Bethel; though she was 
shivering a little. 

Max drew her hands gently into his. ‘‘ Bethel, since 
she has spoken of our marriage, allow me to men- 
tion it briefly. I shall not refer to it again in a long 
time; and yet Ithink you must know how gladly, this 
very night, I would fold you in my arms as my very 
own, my bride. But you need to spend months of 
quiet after all this excitement is once over; and 
more than that, Bethel, I have been thinking that 
in this strange life you have led since you have 
been deprived of your childhood’s friends, and 
thrown among strangers, you have scarcely been 
able to read your own heart. Your pure nature 
almost immediately came to shrink, as it must in- 
evitably have done, from any contact with such a 
man as Rial Andral. But in your desire to undo that 
terrible mistake, are you sure that you knew thor- 
oughly, just where your soul could find its truest 
mate? Forone year, unless you yourself mention 
it, I shall not speak of our marriage; though I desire 
that you will still regard me as your devoted, trusty 
friend; atthe end of that time, if you can come to 
me of your own free will, and say, ‘Max, I am sure 
T shall never love any one but you. I find that my 
heart cries for you, unceasingly, and that your life 
alone can complete mine. That,’to use your own 
words, ‘with you I shall be utterly at rest and satis- 
fied,’ then Ishall take you to my heart, wild rose, 
and nothing shall ever separate us, Wili you abide 
by my decision, dear? Remember, you are not to 
feel bonnd in any way; and I—I shall try to wait pa- 
tiently.’ 

And go it was decided before Beata came; and 
when Max had yomer greeted his cousin, and left 
the two wo nen together, he went his way, feeling 
that while be had acted as he believed was honor- 
able, he had, perhaps, put from him forever the 
chance to graft upon hi ‘ 
which had so fascinated him. And then, somehow, 
into his thoughts stole memories of another love 
that was his if he would but garner it; and he won- 
dered if it could ever possibly happen that through 
this last, satisfaction and perfection should come to 
his life. 

It was a quiet night, after all, in that splendid 

rison-house. The only interruption to Bethel’s rest 

eing her occasional attendance upon Annette, 
whom she had made comfortable in her dressing- 
room. But just as Miss Foss and her visitor were 
preparing for their late breakfast, a shriek rung 
along the corridor, without, that startled all the 
household. Cecile’s maid had entered her mistress’s 
room and fled from it again, with that terrified ery 
which soon brought to the apartment the officers on 
guard, Bethel, Miss Hallgarten, and all the fright- 
ened servants. : : 

Upon a rosy satin lounge lay Cecile, quiet and 
graceful; her crape robes sweeping to the floor, her 
sunny hair flung back over the satin puffings in a 
loose, tangled mass, and only a single narrow trail 
of blood, trickling from her bared snowy bosom, just 
beneath the white vestures, revealing how the wo- 
man had taken her destiny into her own hands. She 
nad done her work calmly, surely and resolutely. 
with a little pearl-handled knife, which she ha 
plunged forcefully to her heart; and above it her 
Pall white jeweled fingers were clasped in stoical 
suppressed agony. - 

Bethel turned from the scene in faint, sickening 
horror, dependent for support upon Beata’s stronger 
nerves; and it was some time before she could ac- 
quire sufficient control of herself to read the note 
addressed to her that was found by Cecile’s side. 

“Everything is yours now, Bethel, as it would 
have been, even if my lucky star had not waned; 
only sooner. Inever meant to rob you, only to en- 
joy myself through my own life. But my veign is 
over, and it ends with my death. It is easy to die 
when one is beggared and every door of hope closed 
against one—easier than to live and ceaselessly re- 
member the pleasures that are foreyer gone. 

“Your grandfather meant that you should have 
all of his property. He made a will to that effect, 
without other conditions than a bequest to Pierre 
and myself. It was executed by a notary in Paris, 
Pierre Lafevre can tell the name of the man and 
has heard that will read. I destroyed it the day 
Colonel De Witt died. Pierre was spying upon me 
and saw me doit. Ihave paid him handsomely out 


Icannot tell what blood flows in my veins, | 


| 


| 


T like it best of | 


iS Own life this wild flower. 
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of your money, to keep the secret. But all would 
have gone well, even after Rial’s recognition of me, 
if he had not discovered that Stanley Raymond was 
alive. Then for jealousy, revenge on Max whom he 
hated, and to gain entire possession of your prop- 
erty, when he should have made you his wife, he 
determined to expose me. Pierre discovered his 
plans and offered to put him out of the way; and I 
had no choice but to accept Lafevre’s conditions. 
I left all to him. He hated Max Duncan and so 
chose the night of the ball for the deed and ar- 
ranged all of his plans to throw suspicion upon Max. 
He took the pistol from Max’s overcoat pocket in 
the dressing-rooms, hung about the garden where 
fate favored him with circumstances calculated to 
throw suspicion upon Max, and made his entrance 
and exit through the cellar. 

“ And now, Bethel, farewell. You are a good girl, 
andIdo not believe I have harmed you much. I 
should almost have liked you, if you had been less 
pretty, and had not fascinated Max with your 

rank, free, daring ways. But nothing could have 
made of me such a woman as you—I was of a dif- 
ferent nature, and have worked out my destiny, as 
it was decreed from the beginning. 

“TI swore to Robert De Witt to be true to his 
trust as I hoped for mercy when I came do die. I 
was not true; but then I want no mercy! I ask for 
none—not even in any person’s memory !”” 

There the note ended. Not one word of remorse 
for the sins of her life; not one regretful message to 
the husband she had wronged; not one mention of 


| the daughter she had deserted from the child’s birth. 


Sardonic, soulless, devoid of all heart interests, wor- 
shiping the goods of this world alone, to the Jast— 
the actress who had played so brilliant a role, died, 
having to all appearances, as she herself had de- 
clared, never felt but one passion for a human being; 
and that for the man whose brow her scarlet lips 
had last touched. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SHE DID MARRY HIM? 


“My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen.” 


For some days after the revelations made concern- 
ing Cecile Raymond, and the death of that beauti- 
ful woman who had been her mother, and yet a 
stranger to her, Jack Prentiss’s wife was unable to 
see any visitors. But when the effects of so much ex- 
citement had partially passed away, though her 
disease had, perhaps, been surely hastened toward 
its consummation, it seemed again to relapse into 
its more slow but steady sympvoms of decline: and, 
now, she found herself the object of much attention 
from Jack’s most intimate friends. But no visit 
pase her such pleasure as Eva Donaldson’s; for she 

nad awaited the coming of the woman whom she 
knew her husband loved with intense eagerness. 

When Miss Donaldson was shown into the pres- 
ence of the young wife, who occupied the place that 
to her would have been the dearest on earth, she 
was prepared to meet an invalid; but scarcely had 
her ideas of her rival conceived of so winsome a lit- 
tle creature. And she asked herself if she must not 
have mistaken Jack Prentiss, when she dreamed 
that he had not given his soul’s love to the woman 
he had married? If it could be possible that this 
pretty girl-bride had not the keeping of his heart? 

“So you are Miss Donaldson, Miss Eva Donald- 
son?’ said Nita, gravely, a trifle mournfully, and yet 
with a sweet childish smile, ‘It is very good of you 
to come. But I was almost sure you would, for 
Jack’s sake, if not for mine.” 

“Yes, your husband and I have been acquaint- 
ances for a long time. We are old friends.” 

“T know. I made him teli me of you, and promise 
to ask you to come and see me. And hashe told you 
all about me?” 

“Only,” smiled Eva, ‘‘that you were lonely, and 
not well, and would like to know me.” 

“ And he did not tell you that I am going to die?” 

““No! I hope you are not!” said Eva, startled. 

* But Iam, or I should not have had the courage 
to send for you. PerhapsI should never have want- 
ed to see you. Don’t you thinkit was odd that Jack 
should marry a little dancing-girl? It was all be- 
cause he is so good! Heis so good! I was sick and 
could not take care of myself, and there was no one 
to care for me; and so, instead of letting me go to a 
hospital, he just married me to make me comforta- 
ble and happy. And, oh, you can't think how happy 
I was at first. Of course I loved him—I could not 
help that—and I never thought how little likely it 
was that he should love me the same. But it was 
not long before I began to understand Jack, and to 
feel that his goodness, and gentleness, and kindness 
were not at all love like mine for him. And then I 
came to see that he loved some one else; and I 
knew that she must be beautiful, and sweet, and of 
his own positiomin society; and I am glad you are 
all I thought, and that when I am dead Jack will be 
just as happy, with you as he deserves to be.” 

“Tt grieves me to hear you talk like that,” said Eva, 
gently, with flushed cheeks and moist, tender eyes. 

“But it need not. Iam quite contented, And do 
you think, if I did make one silly mistake, that I 
cannot see what an unwise marriage ours would 
have been, if it had been my destiny to live? But 
now I shall have had Jack awhile, long enough to 
know how good and gentle he is, and then au will 
come right again. You will not let me stand be- 
tween you whenT am dead? You will marry him, 
won't you? Promise me!” 

“ Yes,”’ said Eva, softly, scarcely thinking, for the 
moment, what a strange promise this was to give to 
a wife and concerning a man who had never yet ex- 
pressed one word of love for her, Still she would 
not retract it, when she saw that it gave Nita pleas- 
ure. And after that, the subject was never again 
mentioned between them, though a firm friendship 
was established between . Prentiss and the wo- 
man who should have occupied that position by right 
of the love that Jack Prentiss bore her; and until, 
with full advent of the summer, Eva left town for 
life at the watering-places with her fashionable sis- 
ters she J Sea Nita frequent visits, : 

With the incoming of July the little invalid lost a 


friend, too, in Bethel Moss. According to arrange- 
ments made for her by Harry Sewall, Bethel estab- 
lished herself quietly in Greenwilde. She had not 


lacked for numerous invitations to spend her sum- 


| 


mer under fashionable chaperonage, amid the gay: 
ties of Newport and Saratoga; but she bad urge 
that she needed perfect rest, and desired to await 
some retired place the home-coming of her fathe: ; 
and her dearest friends, Beata’ and Max, had ap 
proved of her plans, notwithstanding the eagerness 
of the Donaldsons to have Bethel with them. 

With the exception of her handsome costumes, 
and jewels, and the retention of her maid, Annette 
Beth refused to indulge in luxuries, suggested, for 
her comfort and amusement, by ber Jawyer an 
guardian, Mr. Tremaine. As the heiress of a tray 
nificent fortune, and the heroine of a remarkab} 
romance, she felt herself regarded with sufficien 
curiosity and awe by the villagers, who had bee: 
wont to know her simply as the wild, daring countr: 
girl—Bethel Foss, the parson’s daughter. Even th 
gentle Mrs. Sewall treated her very differently fron 
the young girl who had been her son’s companio: 
and playmate; though, down in her heart, Bethel felt 
that there was more than one cause for this change. 

But_there was one person in Greenwilde whom 
Miss Foss found unchanged, and delighted to se 
her; and who neither stood in awe of her, nor at 
tempted to fawn about her with flatteries; and tha: 
was Jemima. Miss Pierce had quite recovered hey 
health, and was as strong and far more active thar 
many women years her junior. She stili made he 
home with her niece, positively refusing to again 
serve at the parsonage, though the parson and his 
wife, beginning to be considered by theis parishion- 
ers very incapable young people, would giadly have 
availed themselves of the services of so excellent a 
housekeeper; and many were the mornings that 
Bethel’s walk took her in the direction of Jemima’s, 
and many the times, in the cool of the evening, that 
Jemima “ trotted down to Mrs. Sewall’s with a little 
something good, to tempt the appetite of Bethel’: 
French gal,” as she panera called Annette. 
For Annette, though nominally Bethel’s maid—and 
the girl did occasionally essay to brush out her mis- 
tress’s luxuriant fair hair or some other trivial at- 
tendance—was really very ill of mind and body, and 
utterly averse to seeing any person but Miss Foss. 
Slowly, however, the pure country air, savoring, 
perbaps, a trifle of that of her native town, and, 
possibly, the delicacies which the kindly Jemima in- 
sisted upon showering upon her, commenced to 
effect a change for the better; and Bethel hoped in 
time to see the girl restored to health and happiness. 

Pierre, through the powerful argument of his 
counsel, the urged indirectness of the testimony left 
by Mrs. Raymond against him, and the fact thav 
though Annette, when told of Cecile’s letter of ac- 
cusation and detail, had also confessed to a know- 
ledge of her husband’s crime, but had afterward 
refused to testify directly against him, had been 
imprisoned for life, 

ith care for Annette, receiving and answering 
letters from her friends, and an occasional visit from 
Max, Bethel’s days, though spent in reserved seclu- 
sion, passed speedily away, until a letter from her 
father announced that his return would be delayed 
at least a month later than she was anticipating. 
But, just as she was called upon to endure this dis- 
appointment, anew interest was added to her life, 
Nita Prentiss, who was declining very rapidly, now, 


desired to die in the country; and by Max Duncan's . 


advice, Mr. Prentiss brought her to the coolness and 
quiet of Mrs. Sewall’s at Greenwilde; and Bethel de- 
voted herself to caring for Cecile Raymond’s pretty 
daughter. She was glad of the occupation. since 
she had determined to remain in the New England 
village until Mr. Foss arrived there, and had revived 
few of her former associations. Her companionship 
with Miss Thorne was confined solely to an occasional 
forma! call; and when Jacqueline De Vean, with her 
parents, and Mr. Dascelles, who, it was rumored, 
since his dismissal by Miss Donaldson, was paying 
Miss De Vean attentions, despite the fact that she 
ave him little encouragement and continued to 
ress in the most conspicuous mourning for the mur- 
dered Rial, arrived at the Mansion Hotel, where the 
De Veans frequently spent their summers, one short. 
visit upon either side, comprised the duties that 
Bethel and Jacqueline considered that they owed 
each other. Harry Sewall had failed to carry out 
the arrangement he had mentioned early in the 
summer. He had visited Greenwilde but twice; and 
as at both times Max Duncan happened to be there, 
also, Bethel had seen but little of him, Flavia Thorne, 
evidently, claiming his time and attention. 

But quiet as was the summer to Beth, most of her 
time being devoted to Annette and Nita, its end 
drew speedily and surely nearer. It was almost 
Septem er, and in the second week of that month 
the parson’s daughter expected to be clasped in her 
father’s arms, and to once more arrange’plans for 
her future. The last days of August, Max spent 
with her; and Bethel made the discovery that he 
had adopted a profession, and had settled down to 
steady daily hours of writing and study. 

“ And how came it all about, Max?’ Bethel asked, 
frankly, sitting at his side in the moonlight. 

“Through Beata, mostly. I have not cared to 
make an exhibition of myself this season, by spend- 
ing my time at fashionable places, and so I have 
depended upon Beata for companionship and enter- 
tainment. AndI grew ashamed of always interrupting 
my cousin at some professed study or brilliant piece 
of work, and at last the bright inspiration gleamed 
upon me to work with her. I have always meant to 
do something more with my time, than devote it all 
to ease and pleasure, and at last I am beginning to 
reap some satisfaction from my life.” 

Bethel’s cheeks were softly flushed, her eyes 
sweetly grave. 

“Max, have you ever thought whether you can 
make it quite satisfying without me? Do you not 
think that you could come to love Beata?” 

“Yes, little one, I could love Beata; I do, I only 
marvel that she can care aught for me?” 

‘Max, she worships you!’ 

“ But that aside—please hear me out, dear—I never 
shall love any woman as I love you. But if you can- 
not offer me your heart freely and utterly, ani 
a rriens'f do not let me take it.” ) 

“And I fear I cannot, Max. You are very dear to 
me, and yet I know that I want to loye—if I marry 
—even op ee the trust and affection I give you.” 

“Then I must resign you. ay wild-rose.” His 
handsome face was ashy palo, oat he had been 
steeling himself for weeks to meet this blow. ‘God 
bless you, Bethel, I shall always love you,” 
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“And I you, Max,” with a sob. “ But you will 
marry Beata?” 

“Tf Beata will have me—in time. I shall tell her 
all, and she must choose me or reject me, as she 
pleases.” 

And a few weeks later Max Duncan told Beata Hall- 
garten of his ideal and his idyl, the change in the 
one, and the death of the other, and asked her to 
take up the broken threads of his life and do with 
them what she would. 

And this was what the woman did—crossed the 
little room, knelt before the royally handsome man 
she had loved so long, and pillowed the blonde head 
upon his breast. 

“T will take your life, as you offer it, Max; and we 
will both keep on loving Bethel, as we do now. For 
the rest—it will be glory enough for me to know that 
Iam yours, and to lavish upon you my all of exist- 
ence, soul, and love!” 


The first week in September—and an evening. 
Nita Prentiss was dying. All the windows were 
thrown open to admit the warm dewy air, and Beth- 
el and Jack bent Saxe above her. After a long, 
long silence, when, again and again, they had 
thought the Death-angel had borne away his treasure 
from before their unconscious eyes, Nita’s white 
lids opened. ; 

“ Jack, darling Jack, where are you? Kiss me, 
dear—and take one for Eva—but keep—the last—for 
yourself.” 

While Mr. Prentiss bent above his wife, his tears 
dropping upon her pallid face, Bethel stole softly 
from the room, and out into the purple, star-gemmed 
gloom of the night. 

“Ts that you, Bethel?” a voice asked, and a man’s 
form followed her out under the maple trees. 

“Yes, Harry,” taking his arm and pacing up and 
down the walk. 

‘“‘ How is Mrs. Prentiss?” 

“*Dying—perhaps dead now. Oh, Harry! how lit- 
tle we can read the hearts and histories of the peo- 

le around us! The history of those two has just 

m revealed to me.” 

“Yes; I thought I knew your heart once, Bethel.” 

“ And you have never sought to read it again?” 

“Tt was too late, afterward.” 

“Then it is true! You and Flavia love each other! 
T ought to have congratulated you long ago!” 

“No, I have never loved Flavia—only she has been 
kind tome. I should never marry her. Nor can I 
dream of marrying any woman—for years, perhaps.” 

Suddenly the eyes of Love saw clearly— 

“Yes, you can, if you love her yet! Harry, of 
what good is all my money to me, if if cannot bring 
me happiness—if it cannot be shared with one who 
loves me—if it cannot ee all those bright plans 
we fashioned in the old days together—if it cannot 

ive me the husband my dying mother chose for me? 
ore that I am an heiress; think that I am only 
wild Bethel Foss again, and that this morning we had 
ae xb that resulted in a strange dream of misery, 
but from which we have awakened to find ourselves 
happy. once more!” 
| “Little chum, is this true? Have the old days 
come to us again?” 

“Not the old days, Harry, but better, because 
wiser Ones.”* 

“My precious!" and Harry's strong arms folded 
Bethel close, and his lips rained kisses upon hers, and 
in their perfect happiness, the lovers, sure, each, at 
last, of the other's heart, forgot that life had ever 
held aught but brightness for them, and the glory of 
their mutual love. 


Twenty-two months later, Jemima Pierce sat in 
, the kitchen of the Presbyterian parsonage of Green- 
wilde, a handsome new house presented to the so- 
ciety by Mrs. Harry Sewall, when, at the resignation 
of their young pastor, the members returned to 
their “first love * and unanimously made the Rev- 
erend Daniel Foss the incumbent of the pastorate 
for life; and read a letter the parson had just 
brought home, and with a glad face handed to his 
housekeeper for her perusal. 


“Dear Fatruer ’—it read, “You know that I 
stipulated, when I had the new parsonage built, 
that I should always spend the summer-times in it 
with you. Of course you and Jemima, in your se- 
dateness, and comfortableness, and quietness, will 
be set nearly crazy by having gay company around; 
but I am sure you will endure it, for your Bethel’s 
sake; so, as Harry will be formally admitted to his 
{Settee upon the tenth, you may expect us_the 

‘ollowing day, for a long vacation. Mr. and Mrs. 

can will come with us, and later in the season 
Mr, and Mrs. Jack Prentiss will visit us—they were 
married last week, and are now away traveling. 
And tell Jemima that Flavia Thorne will be mar- 
ried in a few days, to Mr. Hartley Dascelles. That 
is the reason the Thornes have not gone to Green- 
wilde, yet. 

“After all, dear papa, Ido not believe that any 
one in the wide world is quite as happy as—the par- 
son's daughter. Tell Jemima that; it may comfort 
her under the trials and tribulations that will encom- 
pass herin the wholesale preparations she will con- 
sider it necessary to meke in honor of our arrival. 
By the way, I shall bring one or two good servants 
with me, to do the work of the summer, of course 
under her superintendence. And, now, I kiss you 
good-by, until Wednesday. “Yours lovingly, 

*Betn.” 


“Law sakes!’ exclaimed Jemima, when she had 
finished the perusal of the note, wiping a few tears 
from her spectacles; ‘‘ jest asif 1 wanted nny * help’ 
‘around me! But I must Jet Miss Bethel have her 
sway, bless her! So Flavia Thorne’s taken up 
with her cousin's lover, seein’ she couldn’t get the 
fellow she sot her cap so hard after? Well, it’s like 
her; you couldn’t expect nothin’ better! And Beth- 
el’shappy—of course she is! bless her! But I mustn't 
sit here a-chatterin’ when there’s all the best rooms 
to Bet eh for to-morrow.” 

as Jemima whisked away, the parson re- 
peated with tender, fatherly pleasure: % 

“To think that after such severe tribulation our 
child’s future should’ hold just such happiness as 
Emily and [hoped that it would. May Bethel and 
Harry always ind life as joyous as now—God bless 
them!" 


THE END, 
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